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The Grossman Clinic 


Portrait of New England Medical Center 


by Renée Loth 


he operation takes at least six hours and costs 
_ at least $20,000. Open-heart surgery involves 
dozens of costly and complicated tests, 
several state-of-the-art machines, and the work of 
a team of surgeons, plus a cardiac specialist, an 
re a psychiatrist, a platoon of 
technicians, pharmacists, riutritionists, and, al- 
Ways, nurses. Before the patient even reaches the 
operating room, he is introduced to more high-tech 
equipment than he'll encounter in the rest of his 10 
or so days in the hospital. The patient will never 
even see some of the machines and technicians 
employed during his operation. 

In the operating room, the patient meets the 
surgical team for the first time. At the New 
England Medical Center (NEMC), one of the 
nation’s leading hospitals for the “complexly ill,” 
the team leader for heart surgery will almost 
always be Dr. Richard Cleveland, chairman of 
NEMC’s department of cardio-thoracic surgery. 
(Cleveland was also head surgeon of the 12- 
member team which this fall operated on 


Humberto Cardinal Medeiros at St. Elizabeth’s 
hospital in Brighton.) According to NEMC’s vice- 
president for operations, David Trull, the operating 
room is visited not only by the surgical team and 
by the anesthesiologist, but by the patient’s own 
cardiologist; by people from the medical depart- 
ment who provide anticoagulant drugs; by com- 
puter operators who make sure the patient's vital 
signs are monitored and analyzed continuously; 
possibly by another team of physicians, if the 
patient develops an infection or other complica- 
tions; and by a perfusionist, who operates a bypass 
pump that supplies the heart with blood, and who 
never sees the patient while he’s awake. 

Because NEMC is a “teaching hospital” as- 
sociated with the Tufts University School of 
Medicine, there are also students, residents, and 
fellows involved at all stages of the operation, from 
the nurse-anesthesiologist (Tufts-NEMC has the 
only training program for this specialty in Boston) 
to students of the allied health professions like 

Continued on page 6 
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In the matter of 
Robert Sullivan 


en. 


by Michael Matza 


TARKE, FLA. — I was across 

the road from the prison 

when I got the news that 
Robert Austin Sullivan was dead. 
Like scores of other reporters who 
had descended on this Southern 
backwater to see if the state of 
Florida would go through with his 
execution, | was standing in a 
rutted, dew-drenched cow pasture. 
Many of us had been in this 
incongruous “press area” since 
dawn, aiming tripod-mounted vid- 
eo or still cameras at the death 
house, speculating about what 
might be going through Sullivan’s 
mind in the final hours before his 
10 a.m. date with the electric chair, 
or wondering aloud how anyone 
among us, if condemned to his fate, 
might hold up for the final act of 
this passion play. Sullivan, 36, a 
Belmont native who was convicted 
by a Miami jury of the robbery and 
execution-style shotgun slaying of 
a Howard Johnson’s restaurant 
manager in 1973, had spent exactly 
10 years and 16 days on death row 
— longer than any man alive. In the 
hundreds of stories that mentioned 
his predicament in the last decade, 
he’d been called “the dean of death 
row” and an American “titleholder, 
of sorts.” 

That was the made-for-media 
Bob Sullivan. To me, he will always 
be the scared guy with the welling 
eyes whom I met last August when 
I traveled to the Florida State Prison 
here to interview him about his 
case. I had worked for two months 
ona story on the subject, and when 
I finally met him we talked about 
the complicated details of the 
evidence, about lawyers and wit- 
nesses and never-ending investiga- 
tions that might someday ex- 
onerate him. We talked about his 
broken home and his adoptive 
parents’ divorce, about his homo- 
sexuality and the near-drifter’s ex- 
istence he was living in Miami‘s 

Continued on page 13 
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THIS JUST IN... . 


EDITED BY JOSH KORNBLUTH 


PASSING THE BUCK 


There will be no deer hunting at the Crane Memorial 
Reservation in Ipswich this year, and though the animal 
protectionists are delighted, it remains to be seen 
whether the deer will gain or lose as a result. The 
Trustees of Reservations canceled the hunt after 
receiving a number of phone calls from people vowing 
to walk into the woods, hide, and jump up screaming 
once the gunfire started. “We were concerned about the 
public-safety aspect of it,” said Wayne Mitton, northeast 
regional supervisor for the Trustees. The organization 
was also concerned about the public-relations aspect of 
it. ‘We didn’t want 20 or 30 people getting arrested,” 
Mitton said. ‘We didn’t feel we wanted a Seabrook-like 
situation with national media here and people being 
carried down the street and thrown into paddy wagons.” 

The Trustees have also agreed to invite “one of the 
more professional animal-rights or protectionist people” 
to join the committee that’s deciding what to do next 
about the problem of reducing the number of deer on the 
reservations Mitton said the first difficulty will be finding 
such people, since not all animal-rights advocates agree 
that a problem even exists at Crane’s. In any case, the 
national office of the Humane Society, in Washington, 
has expressed an interest in finding a solution, and the 
Trustees hope that whoever is selected has at least an 
open mind and some basic knowledge of wildlife 
biology. Although Mitton said a public hunt is “no 
longer an option,” all previously examined options, from 
feeding the deer to tranquilizing them and placing them 
elsewhere, will be looked at again. But because a lot of 
the outrage over the planned hunt was as much anti- 
hunting as it was pro-deer, the most likely compromise 
may be to bring in sharpshooters to do the actual killing, 
probably next year. That leaves only the problem of 
what to do with 75 dead deer. But no matter: the logic of 
animal-rights advocates says that a hired gun is more 
humane than one that kills for pleasure. 

It’s all killing to the deer, of course, and the immediate 
outlook for them is not bright. If this winter is mild, the 
population will probably grow still larger, and if the 
winter is severe, Trustees staff members will probably be 
collecting the carcasses of a number of young, starved 
deer next spring before the sunbathers hit the dunes. To 
prevent such a mess from recurring — as well as to 
distance itself from the Division of Fisheries and 
Wildlife, whose budget comes largely from the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses — the Trustees are finally 
recognizing the need to add an independent wildlife 
biologist to the reservation staff. The organization's 
focus has always been on managing tourists rather than 
wildlife, and now its staffers are faced with the 
consequences of their unbalanced approach. Some kind 
of wildlife-management plan adopted a decade ago 
might have prevented the entire Crane-hunt 
controversy of today. Even a hunter could have told 
them that. 


FALSE WITNESS? 


Along with the explosive charges launched last 
Thursday against state Attorney General Francis X. 
Bellotti by former US Attorney Edward Harrington and 
former state Revenue Commissioner Joyce Hampers 
were the more mundane criticisms of “stupidity and 
incompetence.” 

Ata press conference, Harrington and Hampers listed 


_13 acts of mis-, mal-, and nonfeasance they say were 


committed during Bellotti’s investigation into corruption in 
the Revenue Department (a probe that apparently led 
Deputy Revénue Commissioner John Coady to commit 
suicide) and said Bellotti should resign. They also scored 
the AG for the bumbling manner in which they say the 
investigation was conducted. For example, Harrington 
said that going public with the arrest of tax examiner 
Stanley Barczak — Bellotti’s star witness in an 
investigation that so far has produced no convictions — 
precluded the use of Barczak to catch other employees, 
higher up in the Revenue Department, in acts of political 
corruption. “Bellotti should have sent Barczak in to 


- Coady,” Harrington explained. ‘He didn’t. It was a 


fundamental flaw in the investigative technique.” 
Harrington also suggested that Bellotti’s alleged 

ineptness was purposeful — that the AG’s intent in 

conducting the investigation was not to uncover 


’ corruption in the tax department but to hurt Governor 


Ed King’s chances in the 1982 gubernatorial primary 
election. “If the attorney general really thought Stanley 
Barczak was an authentic witness, . . . he would have 
sent him ‘under’ with surveillance to Coady,” 
Harrington said. “Bellotti didn’t believe Barczak could 
get him to Coady.” 

Bellotti’s press secretary, Frank Falacci, told reporters 
the AG has no intention of resigning. . 


GOO-GOO BOO-BOOS| 


What is it with these so-called reformers? They get 
elected on a good-government image, and, once 
ensconced in office, take on the characteristics of the 
sleazy pols they were supposed to supplant. 

The latest chapter of goo-goo hypocrisy has been 
unfolding in Middlesex County, where the sleaze has 
been of the most malodorous kind and the good- 


government types have consistently overplayed their 
roles. 

Sleazy County Treasurer Rocco J. Antonelli, saved by 
a hung jury the first time around, was about to go back 
on trial in Superior Court for conflict of interest last 
Thursday. It seemed that Antonelli had made big 
deposits of county funds in a bank that was not paying 
the county much in the way of interest, but did decide to 
give a firm owned in part by Antonelli a large business 
loan. 

Obviously, trying Antonelli — demonstrating, win or 
lose, that rigorous standards are being applied — ought 
to be in the interest of good government. But the way 
things worked out, it seemed that the good-government 
types who are in office in Middlesex County were more 
interested in getting their hands on Antonelli’s job, a ripe 
patronage plum, than in seeing whether they had a 
crooked pol in their midst. 

To the surprise of most observers, Antonelli never 
went back on trial. First, g00-go0 District Attorney Scott 
Harshbarger cut a deal with Antonelli. In effect, it 
allowed him to avoid trial by simply resigning his county 
post and paying a previously assessed $5250 fine. Then, 
within hours, the two alleged goo-goos on the three- 
member county commission, Tom Larkin and Bill 
Schmidt, tried to pack the vacant position with Larkin’s 
first assistant, William Gustus. 

The allegedly sleazy third commissioner, Michael 
McLaughlin, blocked that power play, at least 
temporarily, by challenging the action in court. 

It kind of reminds us of the goo-goos’ effort earlier this 
year to clean out McLaughlin’s alleged patronage haven 
at Middlesex County Hospital. Among others, the 
director, Mike McDonald, and the purchasing agent, 
Olivia Silari, were canned. 

The ardor of the goo-goos was so great, however, that 
they hatched their plain at Larkin’s Bedford home, failed 
to tell fellow commissioner McLaughlin that a rump 
commissioner's meeting was taking place, and walked 
all over the state’s open-meeting law, which, of course, 
the good-government types were responsible for. 

The ousted hospital administrators sued, and in 
October Judge Robert Hallisey slapped the goo-goos 
hard on the wrists. 

Last week, in compliance with all applicable laws, 
Larkin and Schmidt finally got to fire the McDonald- 
Silari crowd. There would have been a time when such a 
move might be seen as cleaning house. Now it appears 
more like a payroll-packing opportunity. 


SE7EN CAN’T WAIT 


The “new day dawning” of a year and a half ago was 
supposed to be local TV as we'd never seen it before. 
Instead, it turned out to be a whole lot of TV money not 
so very well spent. As the all-new WNEV-TV (Channel 
7) took to the airwaves, new equipment was purchased, 
new employees were hired, and more than a few 
outrageous salaries were offered. Unfortunately, since 
the station’s news and public-affairs ratings (and the 
related ad revenues) didn’t go up, there was no return on 
these extravagant investments. 

“For whatever reasons, the station was overstaffed in 
many areas,” says Seymour “Sy” Yanoff, who became 
Channel 7’s general manager in May, after jumping from 
the same job at Channel 4. At a pair of staff meetings 
recently, Yanoff announced that he'd be cutting some 30 
members of the station’s beleaguered staff by the end of 
the year (already, most of the 50 or so staffers hired for 
the defunct Look program had been dropped). Yes, the 
news came just in time for the holidays. 

Although he won't discuss specific cases, Yanoff 
confirms that “we did decide to lay off a number of 
people.” He denies persistent reports that the station is 
failing to turn a profit. “We're not losing money,” he 
says, “but we’re nowhere near as profitable as Channels 
4and 5.” He notes that it took the new Channel 5 (which 
hit the air in ‘72) five and a half years to turn a profit 
(Channel 5 eventually was sold to Metromedia for an 
astounding $220 million). And even after this round of 
layoffs is over, Yanoff stresses, Channel 7’s staff (down 
to some 335 folks) will still be larger than Channel 4’s 
(some 270 folks). 

Meanwhile, a producer and an assignment editor in 
the news department have been axed, and a couple more 
producers have gotten fed up and jumped ship (one to 
Channel 5, the other to New York’s WOR-TV). News 
director Jeff Rosser, also late of Channel 4, says that 
rather than axing people, he mostly just hasn't been 
filling vacant positions. He adds that a few more 
positions, if not actual people, will be cut before he’s 
done. Like Yanoff, Rosser stresses that he'll end up with 
a larger staff than that of either competitive station. “We 
had fartoo many people for the amount of news we're 
doing,” he says, noting that Channel 7 no longer has an 
early morning newscast, and that (unlike Channel 4) it 
offers no 5:30 p.m. newscast. “There were nine news 
managers in this department a year or so ago,” he says. 
“Now we have four.” 

And now, finally, says a staffer who happens to be 
leaving, “the station has some good, solid management 
people who know what they’re doing.” 


(This week, thanks go to Norman Boucher, Richard 
Gaines, Renée Loth, Dave O'Brian, and Michael 
Rezendes.) 
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INSIDER 


BY ALAN LUPO 


deadline. If | don’t make it, | might hurt the feelings 

of the president of the United States, and I could be 
personally responsible for destroying both our 
magnificent economic recovery and any chance we have 
of defending ourselves against Russians, or Grenadians 
even. And worst of all, | might lose out on my 
presidential memento. ° 


I really must hurry. I have to meet a December 16 


It is not often that I get a letter, much less an invitation, 


from the president. In fact, | can’t remember the last time 
I did, though it might have been during the Franklin 
Pierce administration. 

But the other day, there it was in my Phoenix mailbox, 
a big envelope from “The Honorable Ronald Wilson 
Reagan, President of the United States.” Addressed to 
me, personally. Inside was a real invitation. “The 
Honorable Ronald Wilson Reagan, President of the 
United States, requests the honor of your support and 
participation in the congressional elections as a Sponsor 
of the GOP Victory Fund.” * 

Yeah, I am very tight indeed with the GOP Victory 
Fund. Sometimes I don’t even pay the mortgage if the 
GOP Victory Fund bill is awaiting. I have told my 
teenage offspring that if they were real Americans, 
they‘d forget about saving up for college and just turn 
over that money to the GOP Victory Fund so that we can 
get this nation moving again. 

I certainly was pleased to get this invitation because it 
was informational. For example, I never knew that the 
president's first name was Honorable. | always thought 
it was Ronald, because most Americans seemed to be 
calling him Ron. But my hearing isn’t what it used to be, 
and people must have been calling him Hon. 

Well, it turns out that Honorable Reagan (it sounds 
like something an oppressed pre-Mao Chinese peasant 
might have called his landlord) was not inviting me to a 
party after all. My blue pinstripe suit with the wide 
lapels must remain in its plastic bag until my cousin's 
son's bar mitzvah. 

Instead, I was being invited to help elect a Republican 
Congress, because “through parliamentary 
maneuvering, the Democrats have been able to stack, 
out of all proportion to their actual numbers, every key 
committee of the House.” Gee. Democrats doing a thing 
like that? I always did wonder about that Tip O’Neill 
fellow. He even looks like a politician. And I don’t get 
any engraved invitations from the Honorable Tip, even 
though I am a Democrat and, in the grand tradition of 
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my party, will continue to vote as such long after I am 
gone. 

Why, then, me? Why does Honorable Reagan choose 
to honor not-so-honorable Lupo with this honor? No 
sooner had I wondered about this than the invitation 
answered. It seems that the president had asked the 
National Republican Congressional Committee to 
prepare a list of “supporters and friends who have 
shown a serious interest in national policy. .. . You are 
on this special, select invitation list.” 

Wall, ah‘ll be hornswoggled, as one of the president's 
supporting actors might have said in a vintage Western. 

Anyway, to make a long invitation short, the GOP has 
devised an intricate 1983 Campaign Victory Plan to 
recruit Republican congressional candidates for 1984, 
send them to training school, give them cash, and track 
and publicize the votes of their Democratic opponents. 

Well, right there you have some reasons why I ama 
Democrat and not a Republican. You hardly ever have to 
recruit Democratic candidates for any given job. In fact, 
you have to beat them away from the door and try to 
buy some off just to keep the field somewhat 
manageable. And when did you ever hear of a 
Democratic candidate having to attend school to learn 
how to be a Democratic candidate? There are Democrats 
who drop out of school to become candidates, but I 
never met one who ever went to school for that purpose. 
If you have to teach somebody how to run for office, 
better he shouldn't run. 

Be that as it may, the Republicans obviously are 
serious about all of this, because the invitation says that 
the Demmies are serious about all of this. And if those 
Democrats elect more of their own, why, “It will mean 
an end to the President's Economic Recovery Plan and to 
any hope of pulling America away from the brink of 
economic disaster.” 

So, to avert this, | was asked to send at least $25. Doing 
so would qualify me as a GOP Victory Fund Sponsor. 
And though I would not receive anything that slices and 
dices, I certainly would get some other goodies, 
described on this fancy invitation in the manner of a 
huckster peddling wares on UHF television: 

“You will receive a special Congressional VIP Card. 
This card will identify you as a Fund Sponsor who has 
accepted the President's invitation. 

“In addition, you will receive a special letter from 
President Reagan which acknowledges his awareness 
and appreciation of your decision to become a Sponsor. 

‘A limited number of Presidential mementoes have 
been prepared for our Fund Sponsors. Your memento 
will be mailed to you shortly after receipt of your 
acceptance.” 

Though I lust for the unidentified ““mementoes,” | 
hesitate to withdraw $25 from a meager checking 
account and mail it in by December 16, as requested, 
even though my Honorable President has been kind 
enough to provide me with a postage-paid, self- 
addressed envelope with his very own name and zip 
code right there on the front. 

It’s getting close to Christmas. Every year at this time, 
we try to send a little money toa few charities. We’ve 
tried even harder for the past couple of years because it 
seems that there are even more people in need of such 
charity. | wonder if that might have anything to do with 
those dirty Democrats’ standing in the way of our 
president's Economic Recovery Plan? 

Or is it possible that I do not believe there is such a 
thing as a Reagan Economic Recovery Plan? Gosh, golly, 
gee willikers, as the Honorable Actor might have said in 
one of his vintage non-Westerns, I am just torn with 
indecision here. 

I think what I'll do is this. Instead of sending money to 
Republicans, which is like sending oil to the Saudis, I'll 
invite the GOP to gather the money it collects and give it 
to the 10 million unemployed. They, in turn, might care 
to respond with some mementos. Right now, the only 
mementos they’d care to send the president and his 
Republican pals are those that cannot be properly 
described in an engraved invitation because one would 
run afoul of the laws governing the interstate shipment 
of pornography and obscene materials. 

So forgive me, Honorable Ronaldable, but I'll pass on 
this one. But don’t destroy the invitation list. If, for 
example, you're planning a retirement party, well, 
you've got my address. 0 
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LETTERS 


WHERE IT’S DUE 


We inadvertently omitted a photo 
credit last week: the portrait of Tommy 
Couch of Malaco Records on the cover 
of the Arts section was taken by Karen 
Newsom. 


LENTIL FALLOUT 


“Notes from the lentil-free zone” 
(News, November 22) shows 
extraordinary naiveté about the hotly 
contested nuclear-free-zone campaign. 
The claim that the referendum question 
would have hurt working people in 
Cambridge by driving “all other 
prospective employers” out of our city is 
nonsense. Draper Labs, the main 
business that would have been affected, 
employs many more suburbanites from 
places like Lexington than it does from 
East Cambridge; in addition, the 
organization Jobs With Peace has 
published detailed studies that show 
that employers like Draper Labs are 
capable of converting to nonmilitary 
research and to provide more jobs by 
doing so. (See the October, 1982, version 
of Towards a Boston Peace Budget.) 

As a Cambridge resident of five years 
(and hopefully 50 years more, if this 
planet lasts that long) and a former 
“migratory bird,” | also take exception to 
your treatment of new arrivals to 
Cambridge. I moved to Cambridge to 
attend MIT as a student, yes, but as a 
human being as well; thus | treat my 
neighbors in Central Square with 
human regard, occasionally even 
opening doors for elderly residents of 
the Manning apartment housing on 
Pearl Street. 

With this same regard for human life, 
I voted for a nuclear-free zone, not 
because | am a flighty intellectual, but 
because | know that the end result of 
nuclear-weapons research — 
devastation of our cities and countryside 
— is simply not good for humans. If 
scare tactics had not been used by the 
heavily financed “Citizens Against 
Research Bans,” more people would 
have seen the referendum as a chance to 


eradicate this deadly occupation. 
Instead, people like CARB and Ken 
Hartnett have smugly bought the 
Reagan logic that says spending on 
weapons provides jobs. After three years 
of bloated defense budgets, 
accompanied by unemployment and 
torpedoed social programs, which has 
resulted in conditions like child 
malnutrition (which Governor Dukakis 
recently pointed to as a direct result of 
federal misdirection of funds), one 
would think people would have learned. 
Banning the type of research that 

threatens stability in our crazy arms race 
is not just a gimmick. It is a serious effort 
to bring the power of obtaining peace 
home. 

Sally Barros 

Cambridge 


| agree with many of the points raised 
by Ken Hartnett, and for his valid 
criticism we are indebted. The article as 
a whole, however, deeply disturbed me. 
For one thing, it totally ignores the large 
group of people who have chosen to 
make Cambridge their home (for no 
matter how long) and who are 
working to try to make the city a better 
place for all of its people. Painting 
Cambridge as a land of simple extremes, 
the article tends to partake of the 
provincial and dangerous attitude that 
those who have moved to a place but 
who were not born there are inherently 
suspect. The relative absence of this 
attitude — as compared to our 
neighboring city to the east — is one of 
Cambridge’s strongest attributes. 

I also took offense at the rather 
simple-minded association of the 
political left with a lack of everyday 
courtesy. (I don’t know about you, Mr. 
Hartnett, but I’ve observed rudeness — 
and kindness — in people from all 
different backgrounds and political 
persuasions.) 

Lastly, though many justifiable 
criticisms can be levied against the 
nuclear-free-Cambridge campaign, a 
blanket dismissal of the movement as a 
bunch of uncaring and shortsighted 
elitists is not only unfair, but also 
irresponsible. 

Has Mr. Hartnett perhaps attended 
the Mike Barnicle School of Cheap-Shot 
Cynicism? 

James R. Milkey 
Cambridge 


A municipal election means choosing 
people to clean up the broken glass and 
dog shit, hopefully with a minimum of 
bullshit. Thanks to Ken Hartnett for a 
gutsy, pragmatic column. 

Jim Macri 
Somerville 


COMPARING 
COVERAGE 


I often hear the Phoenix accused (and 
in most cases, justifiably so) of being 
hostage to Boston’s liberal 
establishment. In fact, most people 
prefer to castigate the Phoenix, and not 


Just bought a Rolodex 
ancl he realizes that he 
doesn't Know any body : 


SIPRESS® 1943 


the Boston Globe, arguing that the 
Phoenix shows far less objectivity, due 
to the editorial nature of its reporting. 

The two recent articles (News, 
November 15 and 22) on the attorney 
general's office, Stanley Barczak, the 
King administration, the Dukakis 
administration, et al., should bury this 
kind of talk forever. 

Where would Joe Q. Citizen be if the 
Phoenix and the Boston Herald's Warren 
Brookes chose to ignore the mess that’s 
been created by the AG's office? 

The answer, of course, is nowhere. 
The Globe, in what should and can be 
called one of the best examples of media 
bias via omission in the history of 
investigative reporting, has chosen to 
ignore the real scandal, and one can only 
assume the rationale for doing so. 

Properly investigated, this story could 
go way beyond mere politics. A 
potentially innocent man — Tax 
Department Commissioner John Coady 
— died over this and his role — not to 
mention Assistant Attorney General 
Stephen Delinsky’s and others — 
remains a mystery. 

There is a true story buried 
underneath all this, and the Phoenix 
should be commended for turning over 
a few of the rocks. The Globe, on the 
other hand, has chosen to ignore a major 
story instead. 

I wonder if the Globe would do so if a 
conservative were attorney general and 
his or her investigation had thrown a 
liberal out of office? 

Charles D. Baker 
Boston 


IN THE 
DAYS AFTER 


The most significant aspect of the film 
The Day After (Arts, November 22) is 
the role that we as viewers now assume. 
In its most enlightening and heartening 
sense, one which we cling to and 
nurture, the movie has fostered 
widespread concern and discussion on 
the calamity that is nuclear war. We 
must both individually and collectively 
resist the urge, however strong, to 
minimize or even dismiss the film. These 
responses reflect the pyschological 
defense of denial. Viewers need to be 
assured that feelings of isolation and 
despair are not unusual, and equally 
important, that in a supportive setting 
(as with close friends or family), these 
emotions may well be expressed. Stated 
in its most fundamental terms, we must 
unite as a species perhaps as never 
before — simultaneously confronting 
the ominous nature of the nuclear-arms 
race while drawing upon all possible 
resources that offer not only solace but 
the will to change the situation. 

The movie can then be seen as an 
invitation to renewal — both personally 
and collectively. Recalling the words of 
writer John Buchan, as John F. Kennedy 
sometimes did in his speeches, that 
democracy is “primarily an attitude of 
mind, a spiritual testament,” we must 
realize that passive acceptance of the 
status quo must never be considered 
true patriotism. And that war, in 
whatever form, is not a legitimate 
solution to fear or conflict, whether in 
the skies over some remote section of 
the Soviet Union, from which the 
Korean jet was obliterated, or on the 
blood-stained beaches of Grenada, 
where, flouting international law, our 
own country tries to erect a dubious 
democracy at gunpoint. The taking of 
human life does not reveal strength — - 
but weakness. The great enemy in the 
struggle for world peace is not 
essentially any foreign power but the 
tendency in each of us to shirk our true 
obligation as citizens. Might not the lack 
of compassion one often hears expressed 
for others reflect a lack of compassion 
toward ourselves? 

A nuclear war must never be fought. 
If we agree, then let our actions, 
however slight, signify our commitment. 
At risk is the human species. We lessen 
the risk when we reconstruct a humane 
environment in each of our lives — one 
imbued with empathy and caring and 
hope. 

R. Jay Allain 
Easthampton 
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nutrition, pharmacy, and physical 
therapy. The patient may come to 
NEMC from Brighton or from 
Baghdad, the doctors from Tufts 
or Tulane, and the students — 
who have chosen the Tufts School 
of Medicine at least in part 
because of the residency program 
if offers at NEMC — may come 
from public or private schools 
across the country and the world. 

Though by no means the most 
rarefied surgical procedure 
currently in practice at NEMC, 
open-heart surgery is intricate, 
expensive, and in greater demand 
all the time. Like much of this 
country’s expensive modern 
medicine, it represents a miracle, 
but a miracle of a very particular 
sort: it seeks to remedy the 
accumulated effects of years of 
bad health habits, in a dramatic 
cure that repeated ounces of 
prevention might have made 
unnecessary. And like everything 
else in American health care, itis 
changing. In Boston, which is 
often said to be the medical 
capital of the world, things are 
changing faster than anywhere 
else. But medical advances, 
astonishing as they have been, 
are dwarfed by the broader 
philosophical questions facing 
health-care administrators, the 
people we ask to turn those 
miracles into real-life medicine: 
who shall receive care, and what 
kind? and who will pay, and how 
much? and assuming we have 
only a finite amount of resources, 
what do these questions mean for 
one another? 

One place where the thinking 
about health-care policy is 
progressing at a dizzying rate is 
the New England Medical 
Center. Propelled by the energy 
of a dynamic new president, and 
compelled by a mandate for 
change imposed by government 
and society, NEMC is seeking to 
occupy the cutting edge of health 
policy in this country and, not 
incidentally, to establish a 
position of pre-eminence for 
itself in Boston's fiercely 
competitive medical community. 

* ad * 

The New England Medical 
Center is one of the more 
expensive places to be treated in 
Boston, which is one of the most 
expensive places to be treated in 
the world. According to the 
hospital's own figures, the current 
average cost of care at NEMC is 
$665 per day. And climbing: in 
1980 the average per-day rate was 
$472. In Boston, NEMC is at the 
high end of average for 
institutions of its kind; in 1980 
(the last year for which 
comparable figures are available) 
the city’s other teaching hospitals 
weighed in at anywhere from 
$362 a day (for Beth Israel 
Hospital) to $538 (for Children’s 
Hospital). In all cases, these 
numbers reflect both the prices of 
medical services and “room and 
board.” 

The high costs at NEMC can be 
traced to a number of factors. 
First, there’s the preponderance 
of expensive new buildings and 
equipment the institution has 
invested in over the past several 
years. Most hospitals are still 
paying off a mixture of old and 
new investments in property and 
facilities, at old and new price 
levels and interest rates, but 


NEM C is in the midst of (and is 
therefore passing on the costs of) 
a growth boom. Second, there are 
the 300 or so Tufts University 
medical students whose 
education requires much 
duplication of X-rays, tests, and 
other procedures. Finally, there 
are the “gold-plated” procedures 
available at NEMC that attract 
patients to Boston from all over 
the world. Again, most hospitals 
provide routine and relatively 
inexpensive medical procedures 
to a large number of patients, but 
NEMC specializes in unusually 
costly operations that most 
people — happily — will never 
need. The average, healthy 
mother might not give birth toa 
child at NEMC, in other words, 
but she might rush there if her 
child were born with a heart 
disorder. And when such services 
are averaged in, the cost of all 
care at NEMC goes up. 

The sophisticated care NEMC 
offers is known as “tertiary” care. 
As the term implies, tertiary care 
occupies the top of a hierarchy — 
above primary care, which 
comprises mainly inoculations, 
check-ups, and other health- 
maintenance activities, and 
secondary care, which includes 
relatively simple operations 
requiring some hospitalization 
(like appendectomies, say, or 
gall-bladder repairs). Tertiary 
care is required by patients who , 
are complexly ill — those 
needing open-heart surgery or 
kidney transplants, for example. 
Many health administrators 
believe we have reached another 
plane in the terminology, because 
institutions like NEMC are 
providing something like 
“quaternary” care — such 
futuristic and still experimental 
procedures as the installation of 
artificial or transplanted hearts 
and other organs. There are about 
125 institutions in the country 
that are both tertiary-care 
hospitals and teaching hospitals; 
about a dozen of them are in and 
around Boston. 

Hospitals are tax-exempt (a 
fact which sometimes rankles 
property-taxpayers in Boston, 
who effectively subsidize the 
hospitals’ exemption), and they 
are generally thought of as 
philanthropic institutions. Yet in 
Boston they are locked in a 
competition as savage as any to 
be found in private business, a 
competition no less fierce for its 
gentility. To attract the most 
generous research grants, the 
most prestigious doctors, the 
brightest students, and the most 
numerous patients, the Tufts- 
New England Medical Center 
competes with Harvard's Beth 
Israel and Mass. General; with 
Boston University’s University 
Hospital; with the New England 
Deaconness Hospital; with 
Brigham and Women’s; and with 
Children’s Hospital — and that’s 
just within the city limits. 
Recently, all hospitals have had 
to compete with alternative 
health-care providers — like 
health-maintenance 
organizations, neighborhood 
clinics, and birth centers — that 
can offer primary-care patients 
amenities and conveniences 
unavailable at the enormous big- 
city institutions. With a few 
exceptions, NEMC competes in 
everything it does. 


And it does so in a context of 
social requirements that have 
shifted dramatically in the past 
decade. As individuals, 
Americans continue to demand 
the best available care for 
themselves; they expect medical 
professionals to continue the ' 
explosion of medical knowledge 
of the past half-century; and they 
continue to believe that essential 
health care should remain 
available to others, regardless of 
their ability to pay. At the same 
time, society has come to a sort of 
collective realization in recent 
years that we are spending too 
much money on health care. 
Employee-benefit health plans 
are among the fastest-growing 
accounts in corporate budgets; 
private insurance premiums are 
rising steadily; Medicaid costs are 
demanding ever-larger chunks of 
the American tax dollar. In 
Massachusetts, the problem is 
especially acute, because health 
care is a genuine industry here. 
Almost no one will deny that 
there are more hospital beds in 
this state than there are patients 
to fill them, and yet the hospitals 
are forever expanding. The rich 
and famous may fly their private 
jets to Boston for care in our 
world-class hospitals, but 
Massachusetts residents are irked 
at the cost of playing host to the 
world’s sickly. “Society has 
changed some of the ground 
rules,” an NEMC administrator 
said recently. “We not only want 
quality and compassion at any 
cost; we want quality and 
compassion at a given price. 
That's a very fundamental 
change.” 

Where social requirements go, 
political action often follows. 


Fueled by complaints from the 
public and especially from 
business executives, the 
Massachusetts legislature last 
year passed a new “hospital cost 
containment” law, called Chapter 
372, which put a lid on hospital 
budgets for the first time. In 
much the same way Proposition 
2'2 capped local-government 
budgets, Chapter 372 limits the 
growth in a hospital's 
expenditures to a certain 
percentage above what it was in 
1981, the base year. The exact 
mechanics of the new law are 
complicated and still being 
debated, but Chapter 372 
portends relatively lean times for 
Massachusetts hospitals. In 
preparing its 1983 budget, NEMC 
was required to cut $4 million 
from a total of $134 million in 
order to stay within the limit. 
(According to its chief financial 
officer, Peter Van Etten, the 
medical center cut back on 
ordering supplies; “consolidated” 
some positions in non-essential 
areas like the laboratories and the 
dental clinic; and — ironically — 
reduced its contribution to its 
own employees’ health-insurance 
plan.) And that’s only in the first 
year: in coming years, the new 
law will provide increasing 
incentives to cut costs. As was the 
case with Proposition 242, the 
challenge is to reduce spending 
without affecting the quality of 
services provided — and as with 
Proposition 242, some 
administrators are saying the 
challenge can’t be met, that the 
budget limits simply can’t be 
tolerated. These administrators 
warn that trimming the fat in 
hospital budgets cannot go on 
indefinitely; eventually they will 


begin cutting to the bone. (Last 
year, for example, Children’s 
Hospital threatened to slash 
essential psychiatric services for 
abused children in anticipation of 
Chapter 372’s effects. That 
particular threat proved to be 
little more than saber-rattling 
when the law took effect, but it 
will not be the last threat.) 
Teaching hospitals, unlike 
“community” hospitals that serve 
a geographic area, have a dual 
obligation: a contractual 
responsibility to their academic 
affiliates to provide a range of 
learning experiences as well as 
the medical duty to heal the sick. 
For these hospitals, especially, 
the reality of limited resources is 
provoking new ways of thinking 
about health care. “For 15 years 
efficiency and cost have had no 
bearing on how decisions were 
made,” Van Etten says. 
Suddenly, many of the bottom- 
line business considerations that 
never applied to hospitals before 
— from meeting consumer 
demand for particular services to 
achieving high quality at low cost 
— are setting the agenda for 
health care in Massachusetts. 
One person who welcomes this 
challenge is Dr. Jerome 
Grossman, the intelligence 
behind NEMC’s ambitious plans. 
Grossman came to the medical 
center four years ago from 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
where he was director of 
ambulatory or “outpatient” care. 
At 44, he likes to joke that being 
president and chief executive 
officer of NEMC “is only the 
second job I’ve ever had.” 
Grossman is perhaps uniquely 
qualified to steer NEMC toward 
the the 21st century, because he is 





Dr. Jerome Grossman (opposite) and his high-tech hospital: 

on the frontiers of medicine, there are also frontiers of health-care 
management — and life-or-death questions about who will receive 
care, and what kind, and how it will get paid for. 


both a physician (he got his MD 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1965), and a 
businessman (he still teaches at 
MIT's Sloan School of 
Management and at the Harvard 
Business School). William 
Saltonstall, NEMC’s board 
chairman and head of the search 
committee that eventually hired 
Grossman, puts it succinctly: 
“He’s a doctor who should have 
gone to business school,” he says 
of Grossman. “He went to 
medical school more or less 
because his family pushed him, 
but his instincts were in 
business.” 

To say Grossman is 
enthusiastic about the notion of 
running a hospital like a business 
is to understate the matter — and 
Grossman is not a man given to 
understatement. When he talks, 
sitting in a red-leather Hitchcock 
chair that dwarfs his small frame, 
he lifts both feet off the floor and 
slams them onto the carpet for 
emphasis. To hear him tell it (and 
he tells it breathlessly), 
Grossman has been waiting 20 
years for the opportunity to 
implement his strategies for more 
professional hospital 
management. “I had a moment 
20 years ago where | went toa 
conference in California,’’ he said 
in a recent Phoenix interview, 
“and I was on the plane on the 
way home and | said, ‘The world 
is about to change,’ and that 
change is people are going to say 
to us, ‘There’s only so much,’ and 
| came back and I said, ‘We don’t 
have the vaguest idea how to 


_ respond to that; there’s a whole 


ow” 


set of things we need to know. 
Listening to Grossman speak, 
you get the idea that he is hearing 
a whole chorus of people, that 
something like a forensic match 
is forever in his thoughts: voices 
debate philanthropy versus 
business, doctors versus patients, 
quality versus cost. When 
Grossman talks, the voices come 
tumbling out. 

He is making a career now out 
of mediating those debates. And 
everywhere — in Grossman’s 
pitch, in his background, even in 
his office — there are hints of the 
businessman’s approach to 
modern medicine. Grossman 
says he has had three epiphanies 
in life: the one on the plane; 
another, when he was 28 years 
old, that showed him a way to 
automate record-keeping at the 
Harvard Community Health 
Plan; and a third at Mass. 
General, when he saw the value 
of consolidating all the hospital's 
ambulatory-care services in one 
building. None of these 
revelations had anything to do 
with actually practicing 
medicine. ‘Many of the 
management-science issues that 
needn't apply to us now do, or 
will,”” Grossman says. ‘We can 
use many of the lessons business 
learned in a way we didn’t have 
to up to now.” 

On Grossman’s office 
bookshelf is the best-seller The 
Search for Excellence, a series of 
profiles of American's best-run 
corporations; The De- 
Industrialization of America, 


which examines the decline of 
this country’s steel and textile 
industries and suggests that high 
tech and health care will be the 
employers of the future; a worn 
copy of Jane Holtz Kay’s Lost 
Boston; and The Youngest 
Science, Lewis Thomas's 
autobiographical treatment of the 
social and financial 
transformation of American 
medicine. In The Youngest 
Science, Dr. Thomas reminds the 
reader that before the 1930s, 
health care in this country wasn't 
very expensive because it wasn't 
very good. The emphasis in 
Ameri:an medicine was on 
diagnosing disease and giving 
patients an accurate prognosis for 
how the illness would turn out. 
Actually curing the disease was 
hardly even mentioned. ‘‘It 
gradually dawned on-us,” 
Thomas writes of himself and his 
colleagues in medical school, “that 
we didn’t know much that was 
really useful, that we could do 
nothing to change the course of 
the great majority of the diseases 
we were so busy analyzing, that 
medicine, for all its fagade as a 
learned profession, was in real 
life a profoundly ignorant 
occupation.” 

Jerry Grossman obviously has 
read those passages. He is more 
than a little defensive about 
recurrent charges that NEMC’s 
care is needlessly high-priced. 
“Prior to 1930, I like to say, 
cupping, leaching, and gourds 
were very inexpensive, as was 
just sitting by your bedside.” 
Grossman is eager to point out 
that the medical profession has, 
in fact, improved life expectancy 
Continued on page 8 
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in this country, something the 
public can lose sight of in the 
debate over the cost of health 
care. Of course, as Thomas also 
tells us, the value of a doctor's 
time is one of the things that has 
increased tremendously in the 
process: today, the cost of ‘‘just 
sitting by your bedside’ would 
be prohibitive. 

Perhaps it is difficult for resi- 
dents of Boston's neighborhoods 
— especially the ones some 
distance from downtown — to 
believe that NEMC has much to 
do with their daily lives. But 
Grossman insists there are ap- 
plications of NEMC’s experimen- 
tal research that benefit society at 
large, and they are worth the 
indirect price we all pay. For 
example, NEMC is leading the 
study of how human tissues bond 
to plastic, which can increase the 
chance of success in attaching 
artificial limbs. “I think of things 
like hip replacements,”’ 
Grossman says, his voice inflect- 
ing upwards to make each phrase 
an emphatic question, “in elderly 
people who used to die? I think 
that’s terrific that we can do that? 
I think we should all feel very 
good about that and not say, 
‘We're doing too many.’ ” 

With so many difficult choices 
facing health-care administrators, 
and with the pressure of all those 
voices on the people who make 
them, it would be understandable 
if the person at the nerve center 
of a great medical institution 
were a hardened, pragmatic, and 
difficult man. But Grossman radi- 
ates a certain serenity — the calm 


on 


The Kneeland Street buildings: 


optimism of an evangelist who 
doesn’t need to breathe hellfire, 
of the entrepreneur who has no 
need for the hard sell. ‘There's a 
broader purpose for institutions 
such as this,” he says, spreading 
his fingers expansively. “Society 
has indeed blessed us with re- 
sources, and we have a responsi- 
bility to use this place as a 
fermenting place of research and 
training for generations to try to 
take the risks to solve the prob- 
lems that are there.” 

Although he had held only one 
full-time job when he was lured 
to NEMC, Grossman's cur- 
riculum vitae was already im- 
pressive. He had been a consult- 
ant to President Nixon’s White 
House at the tender age of 31, as 
part of a council on management 
improvement. He had served in 
the Air Force. He had written 
scholarly articles in American, 
French, and German medical 
journals on everything from com- 
puterized record-keeping to 
changes in the delivery of prima- 
ry care. William Saltonstall said 
meeting Grossman was “like 
turning on lightbulbs every- 
where. Here was a fellow not just 
with energy and leadership, but 
with a strong consciousness of 
the very peculiar economics of 
the hospital business.” 

When Grossman first arrived at 
NEMC, in 1979, the hospital was 
in the red; it had gone through 
three directors in as many years; 
it had little articulated direction; 
and it suffered from years of 
accumulated bad press as an 
expansionist empire bent on 
destroying Chinatown for the 


benefit of wealthy patients and 
doctors who live in the suburbs. 
Grossman's genius, according to 
other NEMC administrators who 
work with him, was to wrench 
NEMC into a bold new direction, 
with a new image as a national 
leader in health-care policy. “He 
has taken almost a_ textbook 
approach to coming in here,” said 
NEMC_ operations manager 
David Trull, whose §arrival 
predated Grossman's by at least 
six years. “He created a whole 
new identity for the place, with 
new logos, with everyone buying 
into that new identity; it’s like 
something out of the Harvard 
Business School.” Indeed, for his 
interview with the Phoenix, fi- 
nancial officer Van Etten was 
wearing a tie emblazoned with 
NEMC’s new fleur-de-lis 
emblem in the corporate colors, 
maroon and gray. There are, Trull 
notes drily, NEMC scarves and 
handbags, too. 

In the late 1970s, Tufts- 
NEMC’s reputation compared 
unfavorably to those of other 
teaching hospitals in Boston, 
especially the two affiliated with 
Harvard, Beth Israel and Mass 
General. The problem was ex- 
acerbated by an unspoken in- 
feriority complex Tufts students 
and staff suffered from, because 
they were not affiliated with 
Harvard. “Jerry spotted pretty 
quickly upon coming over here 
that the medical center already 
was competing in its medical 
services,” said NEMC director of 
communications Anne Speak- 
man, “but one way it wasn’t 
competing was in its communica- 





tions programs.” It seemed every 
time the Boston Globe or the 11 
o'clock news ran a heart-warm- 
ing or breathtaking story about 
some medical advance, it was 
Beth Isreal or MGH that was 
taking the bows. The publicity 
did more than boost morale at 
those institutions; it significantly 
strengthened their standings in 
the medical community. The tele- 
vision images NEMC yearned for 
were just a small part of the total 
“image” it lacked — a whole, 
consistent purpose to put forward 
to the public, and to the prestig- 
ious foundations looking to in- 
vest millions in a medical future. 

As part of his new direction for 
NEMC, Grossman _ invested 
thousands of dollars in assem- 
bling a top-notch public-affairs 
and community-relations staff. In 
addition to Speakman’s, 
Grossman created two other 
brand new positions; he hired 
Judith Kurland, who was issues 
adviser to former Lieutenant 
Governor Tom O'Neill, to nego- 
tiate detente with the Chinese 
community and with political 
leaders; and he imported James 
Boylan from California to be 
director of public affairs, com- 
munications, and marketing. To- 
gether, they formed a sophisti- 
cated propaganda triad designed 
to promote a new New England 
Medical Center. 

And there is ample evidence 
that they are succeeding. For 
years, NEMC’S worst image 
problem has been its.reputation 
as a bad neighbor to the people of 
Chinatown. But on September 12, 
Tufts-NEMC announced the con- 
summation of an agreement with 
the Chinese community and City 
Hall that had eluded the institu- 
tions for years. Tufts and the 
medical center pledged to invest 
$800,000 in job-training programs 
for neighborhood residents, in 
scholarships to Tufts for the 
Asian community across Boston, 
in 24-hour Chinese translators for 
the NEMC emergency room, and 
in the transformation of a small 
NEMC-owned building on Her- 
ald Street into an unspecified 
number of units of low-income 
housing. In return, neighborhood 
organizations agreed to drop 
their opposition to three impor- 
tant NEMC development 
proposals. Some community ac- 
tivists grumbled about “bribes” 
and “hush money” (and indeed, 
the windswept Herald Street site, 
on the edge of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike and overshadowed by 
the Southeast Expressway, hard- 
ly seemed an even trade for 
housing closer to the heart of a 
neighborhood that sustains an 
entire lifestyle), but the press 
conference nonetheless delivered 
the intended message. A dark 
chapter of contentious relations 
between the institutions and 
Chinatown was ending, and a 


new spirit of cooperation was 
taking its place. 

The only sour notes at the 
press conference came from Tufts 
University President Jean Mayer, 
who thanked Boston Mayor 
Kevin White for “bringing this 
protracted and pesky problem to 
a happy conclusion.” Mayer 
couldn't resist telling the cameras 
that “the university in the past 
has given up land to housing; 
what did belong to the university 
is now housing” (an apparent 
reference to the high-rise Tai 
Tung housing project, built in the 
1970s). The representatives from 
NEMC'’s damage-control PR unit 
cringed and rolled their eyes at 
Mayer’s remarks. 

An integral part of NEMC’s 
new image, in fact, is its disen- 
tanglement — in perception if not 
reality — from Tufts University, 
and from the history of bad 
relations the university has had 
with Chinatown. This symbolic 
new beginning infuriates Pancho 
Chang, director of the South 
Cove Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ter, which frequently plays David 
to NEMC’s Goliath. “It’s clever 
chicanery,” Chang says of 
Grossman's efforts to repair the 
medical center’s image. “Basical- 
ly their guiding principle is still 
‘engulf and devour.’ ” In Chang's 
mind, the NEMC’s attention to its 
image includes a sort of re- 
visionist geography. In its annual 
report for 1982, NEMC professes 
to be located not in the heart of 
residential Chinatown, but in a 
peculiarly neutered place called 
“Center City.” 

In exchange for its investment 
in Chinatown, Tufts University 
can now complete plans, in 
abeyance for nearly 20 years, for 
a $23 milion, nine-story Health 
Science Education Building on 
Harrison Ave. The lot has been 
vacant for three years, but before 
that it was the site of brick walk- 
up apartment building. The new 
information complex will feature 
state-of-the-art computers and 
satellite, video-disc, and cable- 
television resources as well as 
books. Groundbreaking 
ceremonies were held November 
18. 

The medical center, mean- 
while, will complete its plans for 
two parcels on Kneeland Street, 
also formerly housing, which will 
be renovated into administrative 
offices and a research lab. The 
intersection of Kneeland and 
Washington Streets has long 
formed a sort of unofficial 
boundary for institutional ex- 
pansion into Chinatown. For bet- 
ter or worse, the development of 
15 and 35 Kneeland Street 
renders ineluctable NEMC’s 
presence in the neighborhood. 

Normalizing relations with 
Chinatown was the most impor- 
tant public problem for NEMC to 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

solve, but the internal questions 
facing Grossman are proving the 
knottiest yet. In the competition 
to attract resources (doctors, pa- 
tients, and grants), an important 
lure is the hospital’s ability to 
offer the best equipment and 
most luxurious space to work and 
get well in. To that end, NEMC is 
planning to spend $6.8 million to 
purchase, install and house one 
piece of equipment — a Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance (NMR) de- 
vice that can detect so many ills 
with a single exposure that it 
threatens to render both X-rays 
and the heretofore pre-eminent 
CAT scanner technologies ob- 
solete. The NMR is so powerful 
and sensitive that it requires its 
own building. The new building 
planned below-grade level on 
Washington Street is the final 
parcel NEMC won in_ the 
Chinatown pact. 

The medical center estimates 
that in addition to the initial $6.8 
million investment, the installa- 
tion of the NMR — assuming it is 
approved by the state Public 
Health Council — will add $1.2 
million in operating and mainte- 
nance costs each year to the 
budget of the medical center 


(and, naturally, to the cost of | 


health care there). Until recently, 


this kind of investment was one 
that hospitals could make with- 
out limit and without financial 
risk, since every penny of capital 
thus expended could be recouped 
by the hospital through private 
insurance and Medicaid rates. 
Beginning in September, how- 
ever, the Public Health Council 
began taking into account the 
operating costs associated with 
new plants and equipment, and it 
set an absolute cap on increases 
in operating costs associated with 
such projects each year. Happily 
for the hospitals, the cap is high 
enough to permit some 50 pro- 
jects of this scope in 1983 alone; 
NEMC already is competing with 
University Hospital for approval 
to purchase one of these modern- 
miracle machines. 

In addition to physical ex- 
pansion, NEMC is moving full- 
tilt toward perfecting a number of 
new medical procedures. There is 
a notion popularly circulated 
among health-industry analysts 
that in order to live within their 
new financial limits, hospitals 
will have to specialize — with 
one institution performing all 
the kidney transplants in a given 
region, say, and another concen- 
trating on heart surgery. Jerry 
Grossman flatly rejects this new 
conventional wisdom; for him, it 
is important for a first-class hos- 
pital to “show fluency” in all 
areas. “Jerry believes the institu- 
tion needs to maintain a very 


competitive position on the 
quaternary end,” said David 
Trull, perhaps unconsciously 
lapsing into the terminology of 
the bottom line, “and he believes 
there’s a market for community- 
type care as well. I think he'd like 
to see a broader-based kind of 
operation here.” For Grossman, it 
can be no other way. “When a 
person is complexly ill, their 
whole system is complexly ill,” 
he said. “They don’t not have 
neurological illnesses as well; we 
couldn't not have a neurologist 
here.” 

Nonetheless, last month 
NEMC put aside its differences 
with its competition and an- 
nounced it was joining a con- 
sortium with three other Boston 
hospitals to perform some of the 
first liver transplants in the coun- 
try. Blue Cross-Blue Shield, the 
leading private health-insurance 
company, has just announced its 
intention to offer coverage for 
this operation, heretofore consid- 
ered “experimental.” The in- 
surance coverage should bring 
these operations within the reach 
of vastly more patients (the aver- 
age transplant costs $240,000, 
including follow-up care), and 
open up a whole new “market” 
for the hospitals that are geared 
up to provide them. Rather than 
struggle to beat Mass. General, 
Children’s Hospital, and the Dea- 
coness, NEMC joined them to 
offer this service. “It’s a little bit 
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like — I hate to use this analogy 
— like a shopping mall,” said 
Grossman. “We have a number 
of department stores and we all 
do better because of each other.” 
Grossman discounts the fear that 
such cooperation will involve 
costly duplication of services; 
sharing the liver-transplant mar- 
ket will be more cost-effective, he 
says, because many of the per- 
sonnel and systems that will be 
used already exist at one or 
another institution. Moreover, 
sharing the service will allow 
NEMC to keep its hand in other 
specialties. “If we put the trans- 
plants all in one place then we'd 
have to build new rooms and hire 
new staff, or else stop doing 
something else,” Grossman said. 
“And none of us wants to stop.” 

The New England Medical 
Center is “fluent” in many health 
languages: its researchers are 
trying to develop a_ portable 
battery pack to power artificial 
hearts (Dr. Barney Clark, the 
famed patient, was hooked up to 
an air compressor almost as big as 
a refrigerator); its chief surgeon, 
Dr. Richard Cleveland, probably 
will be the physician who per- 
forms the first heart transplant in 
New England; its hematology de- 
partment; known worldwide for 
its work on blood disorders, is 
seeking a cure for lupus, a mys- 
terious blood disease that prima- 
rily affects young women. In 1981, 
the medical center opened the first 
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child-trauma unit in the nation, 
which receives severely injured 
children by helicopter as well as 
ambulance. A $63 million “float- 
ing hospital” for children — 
named for the 1894 original, 
which was on a ship in Boston 
Harbor — is returning to some 
features, like accommodations 
for parents who want to stay with 
their children, that the Floating 
Hospital provided as a matter of 
course a century ago. And NEMC 
is literally fluent as well: it 
Operates a ‘‘geographic 
medicine” department that sets 
up treatment centers in Gambia 
and Brazil for diseases that afflict 
people in Third World countries. 
Grossman also hasn't given up 
on developing a way for NEMC 
to provide primary health care to 
poor people in Boston. In the last 
days of the administration of 
former governor Edward J. King, 
NEMC joined Beth Israel and a 
number of neighborhood health 
centers in forming the Com- 
monwealth Health Care Corpo- 
ration (CHCC), which proposed 
to “manage” the care of some 
77,000 Medicaid recipients in Bos- 
ton. Under the proposal, CHCC 
would have contracted with the 
state to make health care avail- 
able at a number of facilities for a 
set budget every year. If the 
corporation came in under 
budget, it would keep the excess 
as profit. The proposal was sup- 
Continued on page 34 
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Goode times in Philly 


A tale of two cities’ black mayoral candidates 


by Tom Ferrick 


nd so it came to pass, one 
A cool and clear September 
night, that W. Wilson 
Goode found himself on the 
dance floor of Palumbo’s Restau- 
rant in the heart of the heart of 
South Philadelphia, sweating 
under an amber spotlight, amidst 
a phalanx of Italian-American 
pols and ward leaders and labor 
types, facing a crowd of 300 — 
most of them men, most of them 
white, most of them in polyester. 
And he turned to them and lifted 
a finger to his lips as if to shush 
them and he said to them: “I ama 
Democrat. .. .” 
And. the crowd applauded. 
Not desultorily, just-to-be-po- 
lite applause. No, they put down 
their VOs and waters, rose from 
their barstools and their crushed 
red velvet chairs, and they 
cheered and clapped and cheered 
again. They cheered as if this 
black man, this candidate for 
mayor, this man who, a few 
months before, had been their 
blood enemy, had just promised 
to give each and every one of 
them a certified check for $25,000. 
Wilson Goode embraced by 
the leaders of white ethnic Phila- 
delphia. There it was: an 
epiphany. An instant of bright 
revelation — without shadow, 
without doubt — piercing 
through the dim lights and the 
haze of cigar smoke at Palum- 
bo’s. It’s over. The election is 


(The author covered both the 


Boston and Philadelphia mayors’ 


races for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


over. Wilson Goode will be the 
next mayor of Philadelphia. 

Election Day was still two 
months away. There would be 
millions more spent by the three 
candidates. There would be two 
televised debates. There would 
be the usual to-dos over issues, 
the usual gaffes, the usual flaps 
over public-opinion polls (no, 
Boston, you are not alone in this). 
There would be all of those 
things that are so interesting and 
important when they occur but 
are forgotten two weeks later. 
There would be, in other words, a 
political campaign. But it was 
over. 

History arrived on tiptoes. The 
first black mayor of Philadelphia? 
You would expect a drum roll, 
maybe, a clash of cymbals — 
some drama, please a little 
drama. No, no drama. That came 
when Goode slew Frank Rizzo in 
the May Primary. Shakespeare 
did not feel compelled to write an 
Act VI, Scene I, of Hamlet 
(Horatio: “Farewell, fair friends, 
to school I must return...” ). The 
laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, however, de- 
manded that a general election be 
held on the second Tuesday of 
November. 

Maybe this is the way it will be 
in Boston when it elects its first 
black mayor. On second thought, 
probably not. To Bostonians, pol- 
itics is romance in disguise. Their 
politicians have responded ac- 
cordingly. 

(An excerpt from an interview 
with Kevin White: “So, I was 
reading this book about De 
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Gaulle’s years in...” 
“Who, Mr. Mayor?” 
“Charles De Gaulle .. .” 
“Oh, excuse me, go ahead.”’) 
Certainly, the last race for 


any black candidate. It had to 
have one who_ resembled 
Othello. It was not content to 
have him opposed by any Irish 
candidate. The voters rejected 
Dave Finnegan, Central Castings’ 
Modern Irish Politician. No, this 
year, it had to be a child of 
Southie, a born-again populist, 
the aging college-basketball star. 
And when the votes were 
counted and the curtain came 
down, the two _ protagonists 
linked arms and bowed, then 
unfurled the banner that read: 
“Boston Redeemed.” Exeunt all. 
Stage left. 

Mel King’s candidacy, in par- 
ticular, had a dreamy, almost 
mythic quality, the kind usually 
associated with losing causes. 
There is much more romance in 
defeat. If Philadelphia’s cam- 
paign was romantic, then mathe- 
matics is a fine art. 

From the beginning, it was 
always the equation. For Goode, 
it was a fairly simple one: All The 
Black Vote + X White Votes = 
Victory. His opponents, Re- 
publican John Egan and Demo- 
crat Thomas Leonard (who was 
running as an independent), had 
their own formulas — far more 
complicated and, to be honest, 
unrealistic. They ceded to Goode 
all black votes. They sought to 
limit his “X"’ — the white vote — 
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oode: he turned out to be a terrific politician. 


to the barest minimum. They 
simultaneously sought to knock 
each other out of the race. It was 
not to be. 

The race in Philadelphia was 
about power. Blacks here had 
stood so close to acquiring that 
power for so long that when the 
great moment finally came, there 
was to be no misty-eyed talk, no 
great and powerful speeches. The 
brass ring was finally within 
reach. It was no time to write a 
poem about the beauty of the 
merry-go-round. 

For blacks in Boston, that 
moment appears to be some- 
where far away. Look at the race 
in Philadelphia, though, and you 
can trace the outline of what may 
come to pass in Boston someday. 
The cities, the candidates, the 
numbers — all are different. Even 
the psyches of the two cities 
differ: Boston suffers from a 
superiority complex; Philadel- 
phia from the reverse. But even in 
the races this year there were 
similarities. Here are two. 

Both campaigns were pleasant 
examples of Theodore White’s 


Law of Unintended Conse- 
quences. Both were testaments to 
that wonderful, old-fashioned, 
and often forgotten virtue — the 
healing power of American poli- 
tics. The first made the second 
possible. 

For this, thank the city and 
people of Chicago. Harold Wash- 
ington vs. Bernard Epton. White's 
Law of. Unintended Conse- 
quences states, in so many words, 
that the most significant impact 
of any given event or policy may 
be the least expected or even the 
reverse of what was intended. For 
instance, in his book In Search of 
History, White uses it to explain 
how, in his opinion, the Marshall 
Plan ruined England. 


People in other cities, Jooking - 


at the race-baiting; during the 
mayor's race in Chicago last year, 
could not be blamed for thinking: 
“Oh my God, it could happen 
here!” In fact, the reverse came 
true. The unabashed ugliness of 
the Chicago campaign made such 
talk about race taboo — at least 
for the time being. “We proved 

Continued on page 12 
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Goode 


Continued from page 11 

we're not Chicago,” Egan said the 
night he conceded to Goode. You 
heard the same in Boston. Gen- 
tler, more pleasant adjectives 
were used to describe the cam- 
paigns in both cities — civil, 
polite. It was not only the can- 
didates. In Philadelphia, you got 
the feeling that people were 
thinking race, that they certainly 
would vote race, but, Godammit, 
they didn’t want anybody to talk 


race. 

The rule was violated only 
once. One night, Egan — always 
blunt, frequently funny — 
stumbled into a Republcan ward 
meeting and sat popeyed as 
Alvin Bello, a Republican run- 
ning for a judgeship, regaled the 
assembled committeemen with 
lines like: “We lose Philadelphia 
and this thing is gonna mush- 
room. And this classic: 
“We've had slavery, but we've 
been hearing about it for 20 years. 
Think of the Christians and the 
lions. Nobody said anything 
about that. And the Jewish peo- 


ple. What, six million? They were 
cremated. This is life.” 

While the committeemen were 
still wincing, Egan grabbed the 
microphone and angrily dressed 
down Bello. The GOP city com- 
mittee weighed in with more 
criticism the next day, telling 
Bello, in so many words, to shut 
up. At Republican candidates’ 
nights held later in other wards, 
Bello would be introduced, stand, 
wave, and sit down. He lost. 

So race was never an issue in 
the Philadelphia campaign. It 
was merely the overriding factor. 
It was a bit like visiting a couple 


who kept an elephant in their 
living room, but who only want- 
ed to talk about their new rug. 
But Philadelphia. was determined 
to have it that way, and the 
candidates obliged. It gave every- 
one a chance to expiate some old 
sins, Frank Rizzo included. 

The same factor was at work in 
the Flynn-King race, only more 
so. Politics appears to be more 
intimate in Boston, and the city 
had an uglier past to purge. There 
was no violence over busing in 
Philadelphia because Philadel- 
phia has never had to bus and 
probably never will. For the last 


20 years it has successfully fought 
efforts by the state Human Rela- 
tions Commission to make it 
desegregate its public schools by 
busing. Philadelphia is three 
times as big as Boston, in popu- 
lation and in area. Its neigh- 
borhoods are just as segregated, 
but not as physically isolated. 
Passing through one another's 
turf here is not considered a 
capital crime. You have to work 
some to get to East Boston and 
Southie. You have to work some 
to avoid going through South 
Philly, the city’s vast Italian 

Continued on page 28 
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other top studios. 
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Not only that, there's an animation filmfest featuring the great- 
est animation, old and new, American and foreign, every week- 
end from now into February. 
And while you're at the museum, don’t miss our 3-D exhibit. 
You'll get a chance to see 3-D slides, a prototype 
3-D TV, holograms that make objects appear out of thin air, 
and even 3-D video games. You definitely won't want to miss 
this experience. 
Both exhibits are part of the Museum of Science's Seeing is 
Believing events, running through to February '84. 
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Dec. 9-11—Gertie the Dinosauer, Ha! Ha! Ha! (Betty Boop), Made- 
line, Everybody and a Chicken, The Dumb Conscious Mind, Quasi 
at the Quackeroo 
Dec. 16-18— The Gas Bandit (Woody Woodpecker), Puss'n 
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? The Frog Pond, Gertie on Tour/The Centaur, The Volcano (Superman) 
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The press waits for word of the execution (left): outside the deat 


end 


by Michael Matza 


Continued from page 1 

Vagabond Motel in the weeks 
before the murder. Then we 
talked about the lost years on 
death row, and | asked him if he 
could imagine there coming a 
time when he would rather be 
dead than live another day of 
living death. “Never,” he said, 
almost before I finished the 
question. “Never. Exclamation 
point.” I didn’t know then how 


he found it in himself to use 
every waking hour to protest his 
innocence, while at the same time 
preparing himself for a ghastly 
end that looked _ inevitable. 
Standing in this field as the sun 
rose higher in the sky, | still 
didn't. 

As it had been all week, the 
atmosphere was a freakish mix- 
ture of the portentous and the 
mundane. Anti-death-penalty de- 
monstrators, including mothers 
whose sons were on death row, 
carried placards that read, WHY 
DO WE KILL TO TEACH OTHERS 
NOT TO KILL?, and clustered at 
one end of the pasture in prayer 
and song. Fifty yards away, a 
smaller number of pro-death- 
penalty demonstrators from a 
group calling itself LOVE Inc. 
(the League of Victims and Em- 
pathizers), including the mother 
of a murder victim, gathered to 
show their support for capital 
punishment and for Florida Gov- 
ernor Bob Graham, its chief 
proponent among the nation’s 


elected officials. Reporters shut- 
tled between them, rounding up 
the usual suspects, gathering pre- 
dictable reactions from predicta- 
ble people. 

At 8:30, a white Department of 
Corrections (DOC) van arrived to 
pick up the 12 among us who had 
been chosen as “official media 
witnesses” in a lottery sponsored 
by the Florida Press Association 
and the Florida Broadcasters’ As- 
sociation. Each would be issued a 
pad and a pencil provided by the 
DOC; no cameras, concealed or 
otherwise, and no personal tools 
of the trade. As the reporters 
presented their credentials, 
signed in, and trooped into the 
van, DOC spokesman Vernon 
Bradford filled us in. The entire 
prison was “locked down,” he 
told us. For his execution, 
Sullivan would be wearing a 
white shirt, dark slacks, dark 
socks, and no shoes. Bradford 
didn’t know why Sullivan would 
be shoeless. For some reason that 
bothered me. For his last meal 
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ouse, the atmosphere was a mixture of the portentous and the mundane. 


Sullivan had requested and been 
served a two-pound steak, 
French fries, fresh strawberries, 
and milk. He’d been “pleasant, 
jovial, and light-hearted” during 
breakfast, Bradford told us, and | 
found myself scribbling the 
words in my notebook without 
believing a one. After breakfast, 
Father Robert Boyle of 
Charlestown, who had _ been 
Sullivan’s parish priest in Bel 
mont when he was growing up, 
and had spent the hours just 
before dawn with him, ad 
ministered the last rites of the 
Catholic Church. When Boyle left 
the prison at 7 a.m., said Brad- 
ford, Sullivan was sobbing and 
“somber.” 

At 8:45, the van pulled away. | 
watched it make the trip across 
the road, down the driveway toa 
checkpoint at the first security 
turret, and through a gate into the 
main prison yard. It came to a 
halt at the door that led to the 
death house. A few minutes later, 
as if responding to a cue in some 
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macabre, life-imitates-art script 
for an execution, half a dozen 
hawks began soaring in eerie 
circles on the air currents above 
the execution chamber. Bob 
Sullivan had about one hour to 
live 
At 9:30 a plume of sooty smoke 
shot up into the sunshine from a 
building adjacent to the death 
house. An oil-powered generator 
had been fired up, we later 
learned, to supply current to the 
chair. The lights inside the prison 
would not dim or flicker when 
some 2000 volts surged through 
Sullivan’s body. So much for life 
imitating art 
Moments later, a white hearse 
escorted by two police cars pulled 
up to the prison. “The hearse, the 
hearse,” field producers began 
shouting, and obedient TV 
cameramen, panning in unison, 
followed its progress up to the 
death-house door. Earlier, a re- 
porter who had just come from 
covering the launch of the space 
Continued on page 14 
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shuttle had commented that the 
row of cameras trained on the 
prison reminded him of Cape 
Canaveral. Three, two, one, 
Roger, liftoff. 

A hush fell over the pasture at 
a couple of minutes to 10, and all 
eyes were trained on the prison to 
see what could be discerned. 
There were almost 100 of us now. 
Correspondents for the two wire 
services stood atop their vehicles 
and trained binoculars on the 
death-house door. Each organiza- 
tion had an official media witness 
inside, who would signal when 
he emerged, after the execution 
was complete. The guy from UPI 
would wave a yellow paper 
napkin from Wendy’s; the guy 
from AP would jump up and 
down with his arms overhead. 
Sullivan’s execution would be an 
occasion for a gruesome competi- 
tion to see who could report the 
news of his death first. 

The minutes passed slowly — 
10:05, then 10:10 — and still 
nothing. A guy from ABC News 
had word on one of the six phone 
lines set up in the pasture that 
someone at the prison was talk- 
ing to someore at the 11th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in Atlanta. It 
was part of the execution routine 
to keep phone lines open to the 
state and federal courts and to 
Governor Graham's office. But 
this was different: there was 
conversation on the line. For one 
impossible moment, I wondered 
if Sullivan — already shaved bald 
and strapped helplessly in the 
chair — was about to be granted a 
reprieve. 

The stomping of the AP’s 
Walter Putnam on the roof of the 
VW microbus snapped me out of 
my daydream. That was the 
signal to the guy inside the bus to 
let the bulletin rip. From the 
pasture it went forth far and 
wide: Florida wasn’t fooling. 
Robert Austin Sullivan, the dean 
of death row, was dead. 

Many of the official media 
witnesses came off the DOC van 
looking pale and disoriented. 
Broadcast “pool” reporters gave 
on-camera interviews to their 
colleagues, and print reporters 
stood around debriefing in small 
clusters. In this way, those of us 
in the field learned that Sullivan 
had walked ‘unresisting to the 
chair, escorted by four guards, 
and that his eyes were moist and 
his footing a little shaky. He was 
seated in the chair and strapped 
in. He looked straight ahead 
through a glass partition at the 
individuals seated in the crowded 
witness chamber (in addition to 
the 12 media witnesses there 
were at least 12 official state 
witnesses, mostly assistant state 
attorneys and DOC ad- 
ministrative personnel). Into a 
microphone that was held for 
him, Sullivan read his last words 
from a two-page statement which 
he had written out at 6:30 a.m. 
The statement was also held for 
him. He explained that he'd do 
the best he could to remain 
composed. His voice, according 
to witness Carl Hiassen of the 
Miami Herald, was “tremulous,” 
and he was biting at his lips to 
hold back tears. After quoting 
from the 62nd Psalm — the verse 
witness Burt Roselle, a Jack- 
sonville TV reporter, remem- 
bered was “How long will you 
attack one man to break him 
down?” — he gave a message of 
hope to other inmates under 
capital sentences. “To my peers 
on death row,” he said, “in spite 
of what is about to happen to me, 
do not quit.” He gave personal 
thanks to Pope John Paul II, in 
whose name the bishops of 
Florida had called upon Gover- 
nor Graham to grant clemency to 
Sullivan, and to Father Vincent 
Daily, a witness in the chamber, 
to whom Sullivan nodded and 
mouthed “thank you.” Sullivan 
ended with a plea for “a continu- 





ing effort to end this monster 
called capital punishment.” And 
then he said, “I hold malice 
towards none. May God bless us 
all.” 

Then a flap was lowered over 
his face and the straps were 
checked again. A witness said it 
seemed like a full minute before 
anything happened. Then prison 
Superintendant Richard Dugger 
nodded toward another section 
of the chamber, where stood a 
hooded executioner, an uni- 
dentified private citizen who 
would be paid $150 for throwing 
the switch. Dugger held up two 
fingers. The switch was thrown, 
and Sullivan’s 280-pound body 
stiffened. His fists clenched and 
then, according to the Herald's 
Hiassen, “reddened” and then 
turned “bluish.” A physician’s 
assistant placed a stethoscope 
against Sullivan’s chest and lis- 
tened. Then he stepped back. A 
couple of moments later, a doctor 
did the same thing. At 10:15, 
corrections officer Sergeant Don 
Gladish told the witnesses that 
Sullivan was dead. The body of 
the nation’s longest-living resi- 
dent of death row was still in the 
60-year-old oaken chair when the 
witnesses were led out. How the 
AP’s Mike McQueen found the 
strength to jump and wave his 
arms overhead, signaling Putnam 
to signal his colleagues to tell the 
world, is beyond me. 

For the 27 hours that the 
execution had been held in 
abeyance, we had hung on news 
of Sullivan’s every breath. What 
was his mood? What was he 
doing? Who was he with? Those 
were the incessant questions 
from the press that were driving 
defense attorneys Steve Gey and 
Susan Cary, and _ paralegal 
Margaret Vandiver, to distrac- 
tion. Now, in death, the 
journalists’ hunger for details 
was still raging. Thus it was that 
our probing revealed that 
Sullivan’s body would be trans- 
ported to Starke’s Jones Funeral 
Home, that he'd be cremated, and 
that his ashes would be interred 
next to his adoptive father’s 
remains in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. Vandiver was designated 
executor of his will, which he 
signed on November 30. Among 
the personal effects which he 
bequeathed to Vandiver, Cary, 
and Michael Radelet (a Uni- 
versity of Florida professor who 
had done a detailed survey at- 
tempting to prove that the Florida 
death-penalty statute is racially 
discriminatory) were a _Hob- 
bycraft package and $1631.84 that 
was in his prison bank account. 

Our waiting for the details of 
Sullivan’s execution on Wednes- 
day morning was just a com- 
pressed version of the waiting 
that we'd endured since descend- 
ing on this town of 5500. It’s not 
by accident that Florida’s mean- 
est maximum-security prison 
sprawls on the flatlands 11 miles 
outside of this godforsaken spot 
in Bradford County. Handy Way 
and Lil’ Champ groceries com 
pete for space with cheap motels 
on the main drag here. Many of 
the cashiers and desk clerks have 
husbands or brothers who work 
at the prison. The nation’s press 
corps encamped at the Best West- 
ern and Econolodge motels, fill- 
ing the parking lots with Instant 
Eye vans and nearly identical 
rental cars hired from the airports 
in Jacksonville and Gainesville. 
We burned up the long-distance 
phone lines until they literally 
whined for mercy, and pumped 


US Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of new state 
death-penalty laws, in 1976; and 
a test of determination for the 
state with 23 percent of the 
country’s death-row population. 

Neither the state attorney’s 
office nor the prestigious Park 
Avenue law firm that had volun- 
teered to represent Sullivan on 
his emergency appeals (Paul, 


Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison) spared any expense in their 
mortal legal combat. We were on 
the scene in droves — from the 
correspondents from the New 
York Times and CBS News to the 
lowliest journalistic geek — to 
report the color and the play by 
play. The somewhat bewildered 
natives and the tourists just 
passing through watched as the 
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sleek black helicopters swooped 
down in a small field beside the 
Econolodge pool just long 
enough to grab a bag of 
videotape marked URGENT and 
rush it to Jacksonville for editing 
and satellite transmission north. 
In the midst of all this media 
mayhem, it was easy to lose track 
of the fact that it had been only 10 
days since the Florida Supreme 


Court unanimously rejected an 
appeal by Sullivan, thus trigger- 
ing what amounted to a last-ditch 
effort to have Sullivan live 
beyond noon on November 30, 
when the death warrant that 
Governor Graham signed on No- 
vember 8 would expire. On No- 
vember 22, lawyers for Sullivan 
filed in federal district court in 

Continued on page 16 
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Fort Lauderdale, asking Judge 
Jose Gonzalez to postpone 
Sullivan's execution and grant an 
evidentiary hearing, at which 
they claimed they could present 
evidence of Sullivan’s innocence 
that had not been heard at his 
trial. After five hours of oral 
argument, Gonzalez denied the 
stay, ruling that none of the 
points raised by the condemned 
man’s attorneys had any merit. 
Sullivan took an immediate ap- 
peal to a three-judge panel of the 
11th Circuit Court of Appeals. On 
the Friday after Thanksgiving, in 
a long-distance conference call, 
the judges considered the ques- 
tions raised in Sullivan's appeal 
and requested that his attorneys 
and the state’s appear in Atlanta 
for oral arguments on Monday, 
November 28 — less than 24 
hours before Sullivan’s execu- 
tion, which had been scheduled 
for 7 a.m. on the 29th. 

By mid-afternoon on Monday, 
after hearing some two and a half 
hours of arguments — on 
whether Sullivan’s death 
sentence was disproportionate to 
sentences given to others for 
similar crimes, on whether the 
statute under which he was 
sentenced is racially dis- 
criminatory, on whether he had 
received a fair trial — the three- 
judge panel voted to deny a stay. 
There were not many appeals 
left, but there were not many 
hours left to fill, either. Sullivan's 
THE CHANNEL PRESENTS attorneys filed a motion asking 
that all the judges sitting on the 
11th Circuit Court of Appeals 


meet to give reconsideration to 
Sullivan's petition. And around 
dinner time, they put down 
another bet by filing papers for a 
stay with Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis Powell. But the Powell 


filing was suddenly eclipsed by 
what seemed like an impossible 
development. Around 11 p.m., 


only eight hours before Sullivan’s 

scheduled execution, 11th Circuit 
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Did you know 
that Johnson’s has one 
of the finest portfolio 


selections in New England? 


Listen to a few of our 
regular customers! 

GUIDEON COHEN, Area Artist 
“I go there to buy casein paints. They are the only place in 
town that has them.” 
WALTER SHAYES, Painter 
‘know they have the best heavy-duty stretcher bars in the 
city. I’ve seen portfolios on the sales floor. *’ 
WENDY JENKINS, Graphic Designer 
“I bought my portfolio there and I'm very pleased, but what 


Sid Bernstein 


MUSICIANS 


The promoter who brought 
the Beatles to America is ready 
to help you GET DISCOVERED. 


Throughout the music world Sid Bernstein is known as 
the promoter who brought the Beatles to the U.S. He’s also 
the music pro who discovered the Rascals and who has 
presented, represented and managed some of today’s 
most important artists and groups. 


Now the guidance and direction of this renowned expert 
are available to you. For a modest fee, Sid will personally 
absorb himself in every beat of your tape. . . and then give 
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I'm really pleased with is there pantone paper selection.” 
you the kind of incisive evaluation and personalized con- 


PORTFOLIOS AND sultation that can help you shape a successful musica! 
THEN SOME! career. 


If you're ready to make your move in music, why not let 
OHNSON Sid Bernstein help you get there. Write today for descrip- 


tive literature and full details: 
355 Newbury Street Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 536-4065 


SPECIAL PRE-CHRISTMAS SALE 
ON ALL CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 


At NITE-TITE we design and manufacture our own We also carry Sealy and Serta mattresses, futons, bunk 
platform beds (with or without drawers), dressers, beds, waterbeds, chairs, dinettes, wall units, wall 
mirror frames and contemporary futon furniture. Our hangings, butcher block carts, lamps, and other fine 
frames come in 5 different finishes. furniture and accessories. 


Bernstein /Lawrence Enterprises 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 


SCHEIGER 4" SOLID 
Sage pe 
& SOFAS PLATFORM 


au 


PINE FRAME 
PLATFORM 


Our special solid-oak futon couch 
folds out to a full-size bed at night in 


Queen-Size $ 00 ~ 

Sleep Sofa 5 69? one simple step. 

(reg. $799) Full or Queen $ } 4 goo 

Queen-size $ Only 

(Reg $689) 469°° Optional * wep $7.9900 
. 6 


Matching loveseat available at savings. Wide Optional headboard: Reg. $429 ANY SIZE! 
selection of as fabrics styles to $ 


NITE-TITE BEDDING CENTER 


Washington St., Brighton Center 
(Stratford House Building) 
787-0328 


FREE LAYAWAY + WE DELIVER - CASH AND CARRY 
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Monday thru Saturday Specials! 


Prices effective Monday, Dec. 5 thru Saturday, Dec. 10 at 
all Massachusetts Star Markets and participating independently owned Star Stores. 


Beef Loin, Bone-in 


U.S.D.A. 


= New York 


Shell Sirloin Steak 


Drumsticks Roasting Chickens 


=298 |= 795 
Fresh Bay Scallops ~~ 2.99 
Pollock or Hake Fillets . == ..1.39 


Ruby Red 
Grapefruit 


avel Oranges imine... . .»d9° 


a . Cream) “Turkey. New York 


Cheese Breast | Deli Ham 


Ellio's Cheese Pizza::....... .1.99 
Minute Maid Orange Juice.:::..99° 
Folger's Coffee... im 1.99 
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Sullivan 


Continued from page 16 
handicappers among us were 
betting that Graham would not 
sign another warrant immediate- 
ly. If Sullivan outlived the war- 
rant by even a minute, he'd 
probably outlive it by months. 
Through the distorting lens of 
Starke, that now looked like an 
enormous victory. 

By seven o'clock that evening, 
all such hopes were dashed. The 
11th Circuit dissolved the stay. 
And three hours later, the US 
Supreme Court compounded the 
bad news. As_ was_ his 
prerogative, Justice Powell had 
referred Sullivan's petition to the 
full bench immediately, rather 
than ruling on it himself and 
waiting for one side or the other 
to appeal to his brethren. By a 
vote of 7-2, the high court flatly 
rejected Sullivan’s petition. The 
execution was rescheduled for 10 
a.m. 

Bob Sullivan ordered his last 
meal. His last visitors — his at- 
torneys, a paralegal, and two 
priests whose permission to enter 
the prison Susan Cary had ar- 
ranged earlier in the day, in the 
midst of hoping that the visit 
would never happen — went in 
at 8 p.m. 

* * ad 

Because of the kind of work | 
do, I had intruded myself into the 
space between Sullivan and Rose 
Schmidt, the murdered man’s 
widow. The searing anger in her 
voice over the telephone is as 
much a part of this story as 
Sullivan’s welling eyes. Now I 
live in that space between them 
— with my own numb sense at 
having lost something when 
Sullivan died, and with my sense 
of her much greater loss. I tried to 
understand what the past 10 
years did to Bob Sullivan, but | 
have also tried to understand 
what she and her children have 
been through for 10 years, wait- 
ing for the carrying out of the 
only justice this society ever 
offered them. 

And in this crowded space | 
also confront my doubts. I have 
come to believe that Sullivan was 
probably guilty. Now I have no 
choice but to hope I’m right, to 
hope that the state of Florida did 
not execute an innocent man. 

Bob Sullivan was not my 
friend. I didn’t know him the way 
his boyhood friends in Belmont 
did, or the way his intramural 
pals at the University of Miami 
did. I didn’t go to Church with 
him, or correspond with him for 
years, or drink with him, or do 
crimes with him. But I'd tried to 
get to the very heart of his case, 
and I'd taken months as a 

*journalist to investigate his life. 
One of the things that I'd learned 
about him was that even in the 
shadow of death he’d managed 
to make some sort of life for 
himself, managed to find in the 
death house reasons to endure. | 
had interviewed him in the Ad- 
ministrative Confinement Vis- 
iting Area, where the last contact 
visits of his life took place, and I'd 
shaken his manacled hand 12 
weeks ago. I knew how his eyes 
looked when he was ready to cry, 
how his voice sounded when it 
was cracking, and how he 
dreaded his appointment with 
the chair. I'd gotten absorbed in 
his life, and in the details of his 
crime, and now I'd come here to 
get absorbed in the details of his 
death. 

As I packed, back in my motel 
room, I kept one eye on the TV — 
tuned, as it had been for three 
days, to the UPI cable news 
service. I kept staring at the tube, 
hoping something more would 
come up on the ticker, some new 
detail that would help me make 
sense of my time in Starke. 
Robert Austin Sullivan was dead, 
said the bulletin. I'd known that 
for about an hour. 

My death watch was over. | 
punched the knob and set out for 
home. 0 





William Hurt 


t the center of “Gorky Park” is 
William Hurt as Arkady Renko, 
the detective who unravels the 


puzzle of who killed three people in Gorky 


Park and why they were killed. 

Hurt has a remarkable screen presence. 
His Arkady is humorous, clever, adrift, and 
driven. He demands respect. His head can 
snap into a stare that burns through a 
suspect. His voice can exhale urgency, a 
feeling of danger next door, then it can melt 
to the softness of a caress. 

Describing Arkady is difficult for Hurt. 
“You can’t approach it that way, from the 
outside,” he said. “The minute you try to 
make him ‘look’ a certain way, like a 
painting, you begin to adopt a pose. And 
then, instead of allowing yourself into the 
work, hearing it, breathing it, you lose 
simplicity and directness. 

“Arkady doesn’t think much of the 
system, but he doesn’t see much point in 
bucking it for itself,” continues Hurt. “He 
is looking for his own opportunity. At the 
beginnning of ‘Gorky Park,’ he has trapped 
himself into a cul-de-sac and he doesn’t 
know it. The character has a few op- 
portunities to realize who he is, more of 
what he wants in life, and how he wants to 
pursue it. He’s lucky. He goes through 
difficult times. He comes out more realistic 
and at the same time, just as hopeful. And 
he re-attempts negotiating terms with his 
past and his culture.” 

Hurt has brought a new look and a new 
style to American acting offering mov- 
iegoers a power that is focused and 
authoritative and latent with sexual heat. 
He brings energy and sincerity to his art 
and is less concerned with personality and 
more with honesty of craft. “I don’t want to 
be known as an actor. I want to be known 
for my acting, and there is a difference,” he 
often has said. 


oanna Pacula, a remarkable young 
beauty from Tomszowaubelski, is 
living the American Dream. A year 
ago, this actress, who started in 
motion pictures, television and stage in 
Poland, was simply a tourist visiting the 
United States. Today, she’s the star and 
love interest for both William Hurt and Lee 
Marvin in Orion Pictures’ ““Gorky Park.” 

Her life started to change last year when 
she decided to take a two month vacation in 
Paris before returning to Poland for the 
role of Miranda in Shakespeare’s ““Tem- 
pest.” While in France, martial law was 
declared in Poland. 

She later visited New York, spent a few 
weeks, then travelled to Georgia and 
California, staying with friends. She said: 
“America amazed me. I couldn’t believe it. I 
fell in love with America, but I had to leave. 
You know, I was just a visitor.” 

While she was struggling to learn Eng- 
lish, director Michael Apted and producers 


Gene Kirkwood and Howard W. Koch, Jr. 


were struggling to fifid an actress to play 
the female lead in their film, “Gorky Park.” 
Ideally; they wanted someone from one of 
the Iron Curtain countries who had ex- 
perience and a beauty that made an 
immediate impact. Although they had 
interviewed many actresses, they had not 
found the right one. 


and introducing 


‘ing’ > a re 
Joanna Pacula 

While in Europe looking for East Euro- 
pean technicians, they contacted Roman 


Polanski, a friend and associate of Koch, 
who had worked with the producer on two 


films: “Chinatown” and “Rosemary’s 
Baby.” When asked about actresses, 
Polanski told them about Joanna Pacula 
whom he had seen perform on the Warsaw 
stage. Said Polanski: “She’s a very respect- 
ed actress and lucky for you — she’s in New 
York.” 


Advertising supplement to The Boston Phoenix 


Lee Marvin 


ee Marvin isn’t everybody’s idea 

of Osborne, the sophisticated, 

rich, amoral entrepreneur in 

“Gorky Park.” The usual image 
of Marvin is one of a street-fighting, gun- 
toting, gin-swilling persona. But the screen 
image is not necessarily the man. Marvin is, 
in fact, an enormously educated and 
sophisticated man who plays the complex 
and demanding role with ease. 


Director Michael Apted is delighted with 
having Marvin in “Gorky Park.” “It is a 
slightly offbeat piece of casting, but Marvin 
is a brilliant actor,” said Apted, “and I 
always like to do that sort of effect on an 
audience. If you’re going to put someone 
well-known in a film, then show him in a 
different light with a twist the audience 
hasn’t seen. It makes the film more 
interesting.” 


Producer Howard W. Koch, Jr. put it 
another way. “Nobody has ever seen Lee 
Marvin on film wearing $2,000 suits!” 

Marvin has already demonstrated a 
range of acting talents that is the envy of 
many of his fellow thespians. Rising to 
fame as an unforgettable tough guy in such 
classics as “The Wild One” and “The Big 
Heat,” Marvin graduated to superstar 
status with his Oscar-winning characteriza- 
tion of a comically drunken cowboy in “Cat 
Ballou.” Since then, he has done everything 
from musicals to Eugene O’Neill, from 
message pictures to action adventures. It 
has been more than three decades since his 
film debut, but Lee Marvin remains one of 
the biggest actors in motion pictures today. 


Marvin’s presence has been felt strongly 
on the screen recently, and the characters 
he portrayed in “Death Hunt” and “The 
Big Red One” have been marked by the 
distinctive shadings he brought to each 
role. 





SEE GORKY PARK 


TSELLER WITH ANY PURCHASE OF $5.00 
ES OR MORE YOU WILL RECEIVE A FREE 
ENAL AIG IGINALI “BRILLIANT PAIR OF TICKETS TO A PRIVATE 
STUNNING O SCREENING OF ORION PICTURES’ 


GORKY 
PARK 


starring William Hurt 
and Lee Marvin, 


December 8 at the 
SACK PAIS 
(opp. Prudential Center). 


When making your purchase 
simply ask for your free tickets. 


TEIRST- “RATE 


This offer is only good while 
supplies last at either 

the Harvard Bookstore 

in Cambridge, 

1256 Massachusetts Ave., 
open Mon. thru Sat., 

9:30 am - 10:00 pm, & 
Sunday 12 -8 


or the 

Harvard Bookstore Café, 
190 Newbury St, 

open Mon.-Sat., 8:30 am 
thru 11:00 pm & 

Sunday 12 - 6. 


‘‘Gorky Park” opens Friday, December 16, 
at the SAGK PAzES and Suburbs. 


Harvard Book Stores 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge ¢ 661-1515 


" Harvard Book Store Café 


190 Newbury St., Boston ¢ 536-0095 





orky Park” is a Koch/ 
66 Kirkwood production for 
Orion Pictures starring 


William Hurt, Lee 
Marvin, Brian Dennehy, Ian Bannen, and 
introducing Joanna Pacula. The film was 
directed by Michael Apted from a 
screenplay by Dennis Potter based on the 
novel by Martin Cruz Smith. Gene Kirk- 
wood and Howard W. Koch, Jr. served as 
producers with Bob Larson as executive 
producer, and Efrem Harkham and Uri 
Harkham as associate producers. Music is 
by James Horner. 


Lee Marvin and Joanna Paculda. 


The novel, Gorky Park, was lauded by 
critics for its deft characterizations and its 


uncannily accurate portrait of contem- . 


William Hurt and Joanna Pacula. 


porary life in the Soviet Union. It was this 
window — a very wide, accessible window 
— into Russian society that the film- 
makers found so intriguing. It wasn’t an 


Brian Dennehy and William Hurt. 
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obscure and domestic drama or a heavy 
piece of Russian literature; it was a classic 
murder mystery and a conventional detec- 
tive story. The filmmakers were de- 
termined to treat the film as a thriller and 
make that the canvas on which to paint a 
story about Russian society. 

Still, “Gorky Park” is a film about 
people, not a film about the system. The 
system is there. The snow is there. The 
government is there. The violence is there. 


Lee Marvin, William Hurt, and lan Bannen 


But it’s about the emotions of a group of 
people, some good, some bad, and one 
absolutely satanic. Within all that, it is 
about human beings under a system that is 
alien to us. 0 


TICKETS COGRTESY OF SACK THEATRES, ORION PICTGRES AND IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE HARVARD BOOKSTORE. 
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What's right with the Celtics 


by Michael Gee 


in’t it always the way? No 
A sooner had the pious 

chorus of doomsayers 
started to circle the Celtics and 
utter their ritual chants (‘Killer 
instinct!”, “Playing time!’’) than 
the Bostonians went out and 
demolished an allegedly worthy 
opponent. They beat the San 
Antonio Spurs 130-106, a 
thrashing by any standard. No 
less a disaster fan than this 
reporter had been lured to Boston 
Garden in the hope of finding 
that the Celts really were as 
vulnerable as New York basket- 
ball writers supposed after the 
shock of seeing the 
Knickerbockers winning two 


(count ‘em, two) games in a row 
against them. So, naturally, once 
this reporter got there, Boston 
proceeded to kick ass and take 
names. 

It was a Startling tribute to civic 
perversity when K.C. Jones and 
his troops began the endless NBA 
season winning two out of every 
three games only to encounter 
the cry, “What's wrong with the 
Celtics!?” Modest observations 
that a) they don’t have Moses, 
and b) Larry Bird was in an 
atrocious shooting slump haven't 
been sufficient expiation for the 
sins for which they’re still held 
guilty. No excuse will satisfy the 
followers of the 1983-’84 Celtics. 


Nothing less than total victory 
will earn this franchise redemp- 
tion. 

Which is about as unfair a 
burden as has ever been placed 
on a professional sports team, as 
unfair as the burden that rested 
on the 76ers as recently as last 
year. The Celtics are much as 
they appeared in September, a 
powerful basketball team, the 
only one with a plausible chance 
of dethroning the Philadelphia 
76ers. Nothing has yet occurred 
in the so-young season to dis- 
prove that thesis. As this column 
goes to press, Boston is 12-5, a 
winning percentage that ex- 
trapolates to within one game of 
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their 56-26 record of last year. In 
their only meeting with Philly, 
the Celts lost 92-91 at the Spec- 
trum, a result that no sensible 
person could regard as con- 
clusive. 

But this is the NBA. Who's 
sensible? A four-game losing 
streak on Boston's part, and the 
collapse stories began. That's 
partially because the Celtics are 
indeed a bit of a question mark 
(who isn’t after 17 percent of a 
season?), but mostly because the 
NBA regular season is so dull that 
the slightest hint of disruption in 
the natural order is treated like 
The Day After. 

It's most reminiscent of those 
inside reports on the White 
House from Evans and Novak. 
Underneath the calm of the daily 
routine (president to visit ranch, 
cut brush; Sixers top Pacers in 
OT, Ainge wants to play more) 
there are supposed to be boiling 
passions and intense intrigue, 
brouhahas that threaten the very 
existence of the franchise as we 
know it. So it’s pleasant to report 
that the fuss over the Celtics is, 
for the nonce, an Evans and 
Novak frothing over nothing. As 
they reminded the Spurs last 
Wednesday, they are still a 
dangerous basketball team. 

The Spurs used to be a danger- 
ous basketball team themselves, 
but the dispirited group that 
showed up last week was little 


.more than a figment of its own 


imagination. George Gervin, 
Mike Mitchell, and Artis Gilmore 
are still capable of scoring at will 
against almost anyone. Un- 
fortunately for San Antonio, they 
no longer get to see the ball for 
long, painful minutes at a time. In 
fact, Gervin and Gilmore didn’t 
even play much last Wednesday. 
Once the Celtics established a 
seven-to-10-point lead, Spurs’ 
coach Mo McHone threw in the 
towel. Gilmore and Gervin sat 
out the entire fourth quarter. Ice 
had already run up 35 points, so 


Cleaning up in the middle 


he wasn’t benched for being 
excessively cold. The Spurs kept 
it close for 30 minutes, but 
McHone gave up after 26. When 
Gerald Henderson hit a three- 
pointer at 9:14 in the third quarter 
to make it Boston 71, San Antonio 
66, the Spur mentor surrendered. 
“The shot that turned the game 
around was Henderson's three- 
pointer,” McHone said afterward. 
“We told our guy to back off and 
he made it.” 

That excessive fear of Boston's 
desire to drive to the hoop, to go 
for the basket no matter what, 
was an integral part of the team’s 
success under Bill Fitch. Go to the 

Continued on page 24 
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Celtics 


Continued from page 23 

hoop with that good first step, 
and lo and behold you'll shoot 55 
percent, the way Boston did 
against San Antonio. The of- 
fensive instigator was Kevin 
McHale, whose 15 second-quar- 
ter points (out of his total 22) 
proved conclusively that San 
Antonio had no one who could 
prevent any Celtic inside the 
paint from scoring with whatever 
shot he chose (even Greg Kite 
went two for three from the field 
in seven minutes of garbage 
time). At the same time, any Spur 
who ventured inside saw his 
shots go astray — not from 
rejections; the Celtics only had 
four — but from intimidation. 
Mike Mitchell, one of the NBA‘s 
better scorers, twice altered his 
shot to duck Boston defenders, 


only to suffer the humiliation of 
ending his lay-up on the under- 
side of the rim. 

“We should do that to every 
team,” observed K.C. Jones when 
the slaughter had _ ended. 
Coaches always say things like 
that, of course, but K.C.’s enjoy- 
ment of victory was mightily 
tempered when McHale sprained 
an ankle in the fourth quarter. 
“He slipped on a banana peel,” 
was Jones's only post-game com- 
ment. “We'll know in the morn- 
ing.” Boston’s new coach is a stoic 
by nature, and his thoughts on 
victory are usually limited to 
standard paeans to “aggressive- 
ness” and “confidence.” 

Confidence is something Bos- 
ton ought to have against the 
Spurs. “The reasons for it, I can’t 
explain,”’ admitted K.C., but ever 
since San Antonio entered the 
league, the Celtics have cuffed 
them about with impunity. Even 


the Sidney Wicks-Curtis Rowe 
teams croaked the Spurs, who, 
after all, have been in the play- 
offs every year since 1976 (which 
is more than the Celts can say). 
One could see the effect of this 
one-sided rivalry last Wednes- 
day. Once Boston jumped ahead, 
the Spurs started looking for their 
plane reservations. 

Then again, the Celtics will 
beat practically anybody when 
Larry Bird has a triple double (23 
points, 14 rebounds, 13 assists) 
and Gerald Henderson and Dan- 
ny Ainge shoot 14 for 21. “When 
I get the rhythm with the jump 
shot, | love to see the corner 
open,” Henderson said after- 
ward. “I become a little more 
alert, you know?” In the second 
half, during which the Celtics 
outscored the Spurs 66-46, con- 
fidence was its own reward. 
Every time a _ Boston player 
thought about making a shot, he 


immediately did so. Some of 
Robert Parish’s jumpers looked 
to be aimed at the Beirut airport, 
but they touched nothing but 
traces of the inner net. 

This semi-famous victory did 
nothing to alter the Atlantic 
Division race, as the 76ers were 
dusting the Hawks 122-110 at the 
same time. Indeed, to tease the 
Garden crowd (the 128th con- 
secutive sellout, but with some 
no-shows), the PA announcer 
informed us that Philly, as is its 
wont, trailed at the half and then 
blew away its less gifted rivals. 
As one Celtic fan, insecure even 
in victory, said into his beer hours 
after the Spurs were dispatched, 
“All those comebacks in the 
fourth quarter! That’s what we 
used to do.” 

Boston can still be awesome, as 
they demonstrated last Wednes- 
day. They will be awesome more 
than a few times this winter, one 


suspects. Whether they will be 
awesome enough to beat Phila- 
delphia is open to question. (Hell, 
so far whether they can beat the 
Knicks is open to question.) But if 
they play the way they did 
against the Spurs, the Celtics can 
beat anyone. You don’t need 
intangibles when you've got 55 
percent shooting. 

Still, for now the Celtics are an 
open question. That's a blessing 
for a league that has few other 
such questions in a season not a 
quarter over. Afterward, for the 
time being the Bostons were 
content to have kicked the ass of 
one of the league’s quality. ‘It’s 
very possible we've turned it on,” 
said Robert Parish, “but don’t 
jinx me by saying so.” Cedric 
Maxwell was equally circum- 
spect. “Maybe,” he mused, “we 
do just have San Antonio's 
number. But if we do, let’s keep it 
unlisted.” 


A RADIAL TIRE IS NOT A SNOW TIRE 


Radial snow tires are specially 
constructed to ‘‘throw out’’ snow, 
resulting in better traction & safer 


Hat +See 


driving. 


So drive safely this winter with 
high-traction radial snow tires. 
You'll feel better. 

We have an extensive selection of 
both radial snow tires & 
conventional snow tires — all at 


great savings this month. 


126 Galen St., Watertown 
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DECEMBER SALE!! 


1145SR13_|39.95 | 175/70SR13/ 52.95) 
}156SR13__ [43.95 | 185/70SR13 | 87.95, 
* {165SR13_|47.95 | 185/70SR14| 63.98, 
1175SR14_|87.50| 195/70HR14| 69.95 | 


F.E.T. $1.37 — $1.95 


Wide Selection of other brand 
60 & 70 series snow tires 
PIRELLI — CONTINENTAL — 
VREDESTEIN — B.F. GOODRICH — 
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WITH EDDIE MONEY. 


‘Where's The Party?” It's 
wherever Eddie Money is 
Olana-lelleme lam ulel-er-laenels 
tour, nobody rocks harder 


tarclam ae (el(om\Vilelalsy 
‘Where's The Party 
Eddie's biggest all-out 


bash. Including ‘The Big 
Crash.” ‘Maybe Tomorrow,’ 
“Bad Girls.’ ‘Club Michelle.’ 


a Dlelanamsiaeiem 
“Where's The Party 
elaemanlelas 


Oe saneasisceensaros 


“Where's The Party?” 


Olan@re)lelaaielicmacsmelcers 


and Cassettes! 
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“Columbia,” @are trademarks of CBS Inc. © 1983 CBS Inc 


SB99 
CASSETTE 


BOSTON: Copley Square « Kenmore Square - Downtown Crossing * CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive 
SOMERVILLE + Twin City Plaza « MEDFORD + 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. - SAUGUS « Rte. 1 + FRAMINGHAM - Rte. 9 
DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza « BURLINGTON « Crossroads Plaza + Burlington Village -« CHELMSFORD + Drum Hill Rd 


PROVIDENCE, Al - 
* NASHUA 


AUBURN - 390 Southbridge St 
177 Union St 
NH +- Nashua Mall 





—ONLY& DAYS— 


20%Off 20% Off Records All Artists, All Lables, All titles 
— Saturday,Sunday Harvard Square Store 


CBL2-4745 


$549 LP $599 «, cass. 2LPp set 91 on LP/CASS. $799 LP/CASS. $549 1p $599 CASS. 


PAUL 
McCARTNEY 


qa amen, 








BARBRA STREISAND 
YENTL/ORIGINAL — 
PICTURE SOUNDTRAC 


° .. z yh 
: : 
i Zaslonmuy 
IMAGES OF AN ISLAND , + z / = 


—_ sw 
sip $ SC 44059 a oe aks 
$5 19 LP/CASS. 


STERN: PERLMAN 
MINTZ - ZUKERMAN 
Vivaldi Four Seasons 
Mehta - Israel Phitharmonic 


$699 LP/CASS. 


Pace. wel QFaNON 
Tue CANADIAN Brass if FAscH 
| ERIO FOR Ley, 


& > 


$699. p/cass. "96% se 
_ Holiday Store Hours Open Mon.-Sat. 9:20 - 9 PM, Sundays Thru Dec. 18 coil 7PM 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY > 

HARVARD SQ. - MIT een 
ONE FEDERAL STREET. : COOPERATIVE 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER be soe 





If your tastes 

in clothes 
exceed your 
budget...discover 


Marshalls 


At Marshalls, you'll find women’s and men’s quality 
name brand and designer label fashions for less. 
Twenty to sixty percent less than department store 
regular prices. On everything you like to wear from 
neoclassics to new wave. Plus domestics and giftware. 
You can always count on Marshalls for quality, 
selection and savings. Discover us soon. We'll exceed 
your expectations not your budget. 


BEDFORD Bediord Shop Ctr CANTON Washington St and Rt 27 CHELMSFORD Ri 4 Purity Shop Ctr DANVERS Liberty Tree Mal! Exit 24 (Endicott St.) off Rt 128 FRAMINGHAMRI 9 opp Shoppers 
World FRANKLIN Ri 140 HINGHAM RI 3A Lincoln Piaza LEOMINSTER Ri 12 \ct Rt 2 MARLBORO Fi 20 Indian Hill Plaza MARSHFIELD Ri 139. Marshfield Plaza MEDFORD Meadow Gien Mail 
Rt 16 NEWTON Needham St Exit 56 off Rt 128 READING At 28 SO. WEYMOUTH AR! 18 and Pleasant S! SWAMPSCOTT Vinnin Square Rt 1-A TEWKSBURY Tewksbury Shop Clr BEDFORD, N.H. 
Rt 3 and Kilton Rd . across from the Bedford Mall NASHUA, N.H. Roya! Ridge Mall PORTSMOUTH, N.H. Marshalls Mali Woodbury Ave SALEM, N.H. State Line CRANSTON, R.1. Rt 5. Oakiawn Ave 


2/5 mile north of Warwick Mall EAST PROVIDENCE: at the intersection of Pawtucket and Taunton#\venues in the former Woolco Store 





eopen Monday thru Seturdey 9:30 am. to 930 p.m. *Cranston, East Providence, Ri Bedtord N.H. and Portsmouth. N.H. stores open Sun. 12 noon to 5 p.m. *Salem, NH. and Nashua, 1H. stores open Sun. 1 p.m. to 6 pm 
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Tf Sugarloaf /USA were any closer, 
wed have a chairlift right in 


our ur living room. 


















at 800- 
451-3438 






Sik ona 
Mountain Side 
and our Three Lodges in 
Valley — Go Hand in Hand 


GRANNY GRUNTS DORM $155. 
College and High School Groups 
GRAMPA GRUNTS MOTEL $222.50 
Couples 
GRANNY II MOTEL-RESTAURANT 
& THIRSTY BOOT DISCO $212.60 


Open year round and - licensed. All rooms with private bath, color TV and 
mirrors in ceiling. WATERBEDS & comforters. 24 page menu of The Best 
Vermont Food. 


542 DAY PACKAGES 


All lifts at Jay & Tram $1 55,00 


rd ya Meals & Lodging 
irst Boot’ Ca : 
Vt Tax — cen” Sun. Noon - Fri. 


AMTRAK Pickup & Daily Shuttle — Jay 
Call us Toll Free 800-451-3438 or 802-326-4572 
Brochures & Newspapers 
#1 Main St., Montgomery Center ¢ VT ¢ 05471 





TWO DAY 
SKI @ STAY SPECIAL. 


$39.99" 


Our early winter ski and stay package includes: 
¢ Two days of skiing at Loon Mountain. 
¢ One night’s lodging at the slopeside Inn at 
Loon Mountain. 
¢ Breakfast at The Bear Trap restaurant. 


e Available Dec. 2 through 
Dec. 18. Special rate for 
additional nights. 

For reservations, call 
(603) 745-8111. 


Be Int 


* per person, 


Call us toll free 
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Callus. We're as urs as can be. 


We're the Sugarloaf Inn 


Resort, and with Sugarloaf/U SA 


on our doorstep and two chair- 
lifts in our front yard, we strive 
to make your off-the-slope hours 
every bit as enjoyable as the 
skiing. 

Lodging is only 

the beginning. 

We offer a variety of 
accommodations: the casual 
elegance of our full-service 
Sugarloaf Inn with exquisite 
dining in our Greenhouse 
Dining Gallery, the charm of 
our spacious, post-and-beam 
Birchwood Condominiums, or 
the complete convenience of 
he ei our condominium- 

otel. 


The perfect base of . 
operations. 

The joy of staying right on 
the mountain includes the 
convenience of having lift 
tickets, ski school enrollment, 


MY, 
e 
| Name 
| Address 
| City 
| State 


kids’ programs including 
lessons and day care, even 
equipment rentals handled 
right at the Inn. There are 
cross-country trails leading 
from the Resort to the Valley 
Touring Center, a lighted 
skating pond by the Inn, and 
the shops and restaurants in 
the mountain village are only a 
short walk or ski away. 


Call us toll free: 
1-800-343-4075.* 

You can contact us anytime 
for reservations more 
information on the Sugarloaf 
paskagen tod Ga Seah ae 

an e latest SK 

conditions. Or just send the 
coupon to receive our new 
winter brochure. 

Join us this winter for 
a ski holiday you'll always 
remember, and make our 
famous winter tradition a part 
of your own. 


*In Canada, call toll-free 1-800-361-5033. 
In ME, FLA, and GA call 1-207-237-2701. 


| Please send me more information on ski holidays at the 
| Sugarloaf Inn Resort. 


Zip 


| Mail to: Sugarloaf Inn Resort, On the Mountain, 
| Carrabassett 


Valley, Maine 04947. 





Loon Mountain, Lincoln, NH 03251 
Operated by Hotels of Distinction 


double occupancy, 


plus N.H. tax 










The Alpen Ski Week 
begins on Sunday to 
give you more time 
on your hard-earned 
ski week for free. One 
more day to dine on 






YOUR SKI WEEK 
JUST GOT LONGER. 





THE ALPEN SKI WEEK 


5 NIGHTS FOR 4 


THE PRICE OF 


includes 5 nights lodging, candlelight 
dining and friendly atmosphere 








fine foods, ski in the 
fresh mountain air, and sip hot drinks in 
front of a glowing fireplace. 









“,.. your complete 
vacation destination” 





RTE 100. WAITSFIELD, VT 05673 802-496-3416 
Call us directly, and mention this ad. Based on daily rates. 











The Alpen at Sugarbush Valley ~~" | < 
ALPEN 
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GRAND OPENING/HOLIDAY SPECIAL Phoenix (in assclaton Pith TMM Prodectiows) 


RUNNING SHOES © WARM-UPSUITS © BASKETBALLSHOES ©® DANCEWEAR 


$5 SPECTACULAR $10 
SPORTS GIVEAWAY! 


Show this coupon if you buy $30 worth of merchandise—then comb the store for $5 worth of free 
merchandise. Add $5 additional free merchandise for each $30 spent. Offer expires December 31. 


154 Mass. Avenue, Boston (near the Christian Science Center) 
Open 7 days 236-2222 Gift Certificates Available 
SPORTSWEAR © RACQUETBALL © FITNESS © BAGS © ACCESSORIES 


Fri., Dec. 9th — 8:00 p.m. 
SALEM 


Le ag 
Mass. 


$gs0 spacer Day of Show 
Available Salem Theatre Box Office, 
Shatswells Records, Record Exchange, 
ROCKIT Records (Saugus), Ruling 


Class Records (Newbury St., Boston), 
- All Strawberries & Ticketron 
FOR INFO CALL 


ee OY WS Nee AE 744-0400 
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It’s doing for radio what The Boston Phoenix did for newspapers. 
WFNX 101.7 FM, Boston Phoenix Radio. 


It isn’t just tuned in in Boston. It’s tuned into Boston. So it helps 
you keep tuned in too. 


WFNX plays some of the best music in Boston. Because we play 
the best of all kinds of music, from new wave and classic rock to jazz 
to oldies, local groups and reggae. And we don’t just play an hour of 
each from time to time. We play them throughout the day. 


Plus we have in-depth hourly lifestyle features, entertaimment 
reviews and commentaries. And every hour on the half-hour there’s 
“Boston After Dark” to let you 


know what’s going on in arts 
and entertainment. 101.7 FM 


WFNX 101.7 FM. It’s 
as versatile as The Phoenix _ 
newspaper. And it’s on the air. 


Goode 


Continued from page 12 
neighborhood, or through North 
Philadelphia, which is mostly 
black. There are too many points 
of entry to defend, too much 
everyday business to transact, to 
have whole sections declared off 
limits by one race or the other. 
And, then there are the 
numbers. The numbers. Some- 
day, some young political scien- 
tist is going to earn a PhD and the 
acclaim of his peers by develop- 


- ing a chart that marks the precise 


point where America’s minorities 
— racial, ethnic, religious — stop 
being beaten with a stick by the 
majority and start getting invited 
to dinner; where politicans stop 
asking, “What do you people 
want now?” and start asking, 
“What can I do for you today.” 

In 1971, when Frank Rizzo 
made his debut in electoral poli- 
tics, when he trotted out that 
pellucid slogan “Rizzo Means 
Business,” 26 percent of the 
voters in Philadelphia were 
black. Black turnout, tradition- 
ally, was lower than that of 
white. Rizzo galvanized the white 
ethnic vote and — another unin- 
tended consequence — he aiso 
galvanized the black vote. In that 
year, blacks turned out in record 
numbers — to support Rizzo's 
Republican opponent, Thacher 
Longstreth, who sounded like 
and was a patrician, and who 
had, it seemed, but one thing in 
common with many blacks: he 
was against Rizzo. 

By 1982, when Goode an- 
nounced his candidacy, 38 per- 
cent of the electorate was black. 
Blacks had gained ground by 
standing still. The city’s popu- 
lation had declined nearly 
300,000 between 1970 and 1980, 
from two million to 1.7 million; 
most of the decline .was white. 
But what to do with those 
numbers? One thing you do is 
put more blacks into office: city 
councilmen, state legislators, 
congressmen. In Boston, until 
this last election, black power 
was measured in single-digit 
numbers — one black city coun- 
cilor, three black House mem- 
bers, one black state senator. It 
was that way in Philadelphia not 
too long ago. Then it changed, 
slowly. 

Another thing you do is run for 
mayor. Goode was not the first 
black man to seek the mayor's 
job. He was the fifth since 1967 to 
run in either a primary or general 
election. Only one of his prede- 
cessors, however, ever won the 
majority of the black vote. They 
all failed to make a dent in the 
white vote. 

The third thing you do is ask 
for things. In 1979, when William 
J. Green If] was running for 
mayor, he found himself with a 
black opponent in the primary 
and a black, running as an 
independent, in the general. Ah, 
the numbers. What do you want, 


Green asked black leaders. They 


told him: We want you to prom- 
ise to name a black as managing 
director. It is city government's 
number-two position and the 
person responsible for the day- 
to-day operations of the 10 larg- 
est city departments. You've got 
it, Green said. He appointed 
Wilson Goode. 

Non-threatening. That's the 
word, if you had to pick one, that 
came to describe Goode. It was 
used by his opponents to describe 
him; it was used by the news 
media. It was used, in the end, by 
nearly everyone. It was a code 
word. It meant simply that Goode 
did not frighten white voters, 
even those who could never 
bring themselves to vote for him 
because he’s black. Consider this 
left-handed compliment. 

“It’s racial,” explained a com- 
mitteeman in South Philadelphia 
one day, describing ‘his dif- 
ficulties in selling Goode to his 
voters. “Ninety-nine percent of 

Continued on page 30 





COME ALL! 
To The 3rd Annual 


GREAT GATSBY BALL! 
New Years Eve Spectacular 


starring 


with Special Guest Host 


LENNIE BAKER 
OF SHA-NA-NA 
* 
Special Guest D.]. 
GARY TITUS 


ENJOY: 
3 * 
Champagne, Hats, 

Noise-makers 


. Gourmet Snacks, 
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For Phoenix Geodtenee tor 1084 by ANA 
Advertising Rates || “ines 
and information Fun. 


CALL 536-5390 | 


Come to New Moon for this winter's warmest import — 
100% cotton flannel sheets from Europe. We have 
Boston's finest selection of sheets, pillow cases 
and comforter covers —in a wide variety of styles 
to suit every price range. Warm, lasting quality 
for the night before Christmas and the cold, 
cold nights to come. 


Hi-Fi & Video Center 
57 JFK St. « The Galeria 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 
492-3105 
newkSmoon 
The Natural Comfort Company 


932 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 02139. 492-8262 
1393 BEACON ST., COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE 02146 566-1431 


Win A Complete 


al Home Entertainment System ) 
\ In The 


1993 R 


MAKE THE Sprite CHOICE 


We want you to decide on the Best 
in Rock and Roll for 1983 


LISTEN TO VF FOR THE 


a RESULTS NEW YEARS WEEKEND! 


Winners will be selected at random from all entries received 
Employees of WAAF and CocaCola are ineligible 


LIMIT ONE ENTRY PER PERSON. DEADLINE FOR ENTERING, DECEMBER 20, 1983. 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee eT 
Win A Complete Best Album of 1983 Best Artist or Group To be eligible for prizes, 


Home Entertainment of all time please fill out: 


Best Song of 1983 Best Debut Artist 
of 1983 
Worst Song of 1983 
Best Male Artist 
of 1983 
Best Album of all time 
F Best Female Artist 
of 1983 
Best Concert in New Engl 1 
Sprit 


CK POLL 


4 . 
Hy e . Best Bay State Rock Band Best Group of 1963 Occupation 
LIMIT ONE ENTRY PER PERSON 


Enter by placing this form in Ballot Box, or send to WAAF 19 Norwich Street, Worcester MA 01608 


Goode 


Continued from page 28 

the people are not worried about 
Goode, but they’re afraid of the 
black community's attitude once 
he gets elected. Once Goode is in, 
they're afraid the black com- 
munity will feel like it owns the 
city. That’s what they tell me.” 

Nonthreatening. The tag did a 
disservice to Goode by over- 
simplifying his appeal, as if he 
were a brand of pablum. The 
candidate himself did little to 
dispel the notion. Always 
pokerfaced, ever solemn, a man 
who measured each word very 
carefully, Goode made it easy for 
others to underestimate him — 
which they proceeded to do 
almost from the day he an- 
nounced for mayor. 

There were legitimate reasons 
for doubts. Goode had never run 
for political office. His back- 
ground was that of a manager — 
first in running a nonprofit hous- 
ing agency in his home neighbor- 
hood in Southwest Philadelphia, 
then as a member of the state 
Public Utility Commission, and 
finally as the city’s managing 
director. In all of those jobs, he 
exuded the image of the complete 
technocrat. He does not drink. He 
does not smoke. He does not eat 
red meat. He is an admitted 
workaholic. He looks like — and, 
in fact, is — a church deacon. The 
man makes Michael Dukakis 
look like a wild and crazy guy. 

And so it came as something of 
a surprise — certainly to his 
opponents, and possibly even to 
his supporters — when Goode 
emerged as the most astute politi- 
cian Philadelphia has seen in 
many, many years. Perhaps his 
only peer was Frank Rizzo in his 
prime — but with Rizzo it was all 
visceral, all instinctual. With 
Goode, it was a man who knew 
how to build a machine that 
worked. 

Let’s talk money. Late in 1982, 
when Green surprised everyone 
by saying he would not seek a 
second term, Goode quickly re- 
signed his post as managing 
director to run for his boss’s job. 
Rizzo was an_ all-but-declared 
candidate. Leonard was thinking 
of running in the Democratic 
Primary (he later decided to sit it 
out). Both men had a proven 
ability to raise money. Could 
Goode? Many doubted it. He 
ended up raising $2.1 million in 
the primary, another $2.1 million 
in the general. 

Let’s talk finesse. Franny Raf- 
ferty is a conservative white city 
councilman whose main claim to 
fame was that he used to get into 
fights with black members of the 
city council. We're not talking 
verbal here — we're talking 
physical. Rafferty lost in the 
primary. The morning after, who 
was the first person to call him to 
offer him condolences? Rafferty 
later cut several television com- 
mercials for Goode and ended up 
back on the ticket in the fall when 
another councilman died. 

Let's talk politics. The main 
hope of Goode’s two opponents 
was that the primary fight with 
Rizzo would split the Democratic 
Party, that though Goode had 
won the nomination he would 
not be able to get the support of 
Rizzo or the white wards’ leaders. 
The week after the primary, 
Goode began holding a series of 
news conferences — a few ward 
leaders at a time, all of them 
pledging to support the Dem- 
ocratic nominee. In the end, he 
had the support of 67 of the 69 
ward leders. And, after weeks of 
assiduous courting, he got Rizzo 
himself. Rizzo held fundraisers 
for Goode. He campaigned for 
him in white wards. 

The numbers again. Rizzo had 
entered the primary with the 
hope of getting eight percent of 
the black vote, a fairly modest 
goal. He had done much better 
than that in previous elections. 


Continued on page 32 





SsCROOGE 


would be proud of us at Sound Advice. Where else can you find the best 
hi-fi and video products at the lowest prices around — and just in time 
for Christmas? If you’re haunted by the Ghosts of Christmas Electronics 
Past, vist us at Sound Advice. You need us now, more than ever. 


AUDIO TAPE VIDEO TAPE 


maxell SONY.-T120 $7.99! 

“maxel lial C90. Buy 6 Maxell UDXL Co's atour | SONY: -L750 $7.99! 
[ d getst00 beck rom Mace. | SST IOK -T-120 $7.99! 
RATT LESS THANS200PER Taper §—| GA" IDK VHS Headcleaner $3.99! 


The AIWA HSJO2 is the hottest personal 
portable stereo around! The JO2 features an 
f ' ' auto-reverse cassette section with record 
@TOK. SAGO)" Buy 4 TDK SA90’s at our regular low si capability, fm stereo, noise reduction and 
a SA90 | | Position price of $2.49 each and get a FREE lla, more — complete with headphones. 
SAX60 from TDK!* ) JUST $169 


The AIWA HSTO2 offers all the features of 
the HSJO2 except for record capability — 
complete with headphones. 


JUST $139 





* details in store tape prices are cash prices 


The Pioneer G-100 2- 
way 10” speakers — 
repeat of a sellout! 


ONLY 


$99.95 
PAIR 





hie tah wt ey ne — offers 

re) tion, -touch ( , 

controle, led matering'and mate. mrp G Sherwood 
JUST $139.95 


DP-12 — Turntable. semi-automatic, 
belt-drive with straight, low mass arm 
and cartridge. 


JUST $109.95 


The AIWA 3250 cassette deck — Dolby | Sherwood 880 turntable — semi-auto- | DS-141, 2-way ported speakers — 
B&C, soft touch controls, led metering | matic, beltdrive, straight arm, universal | sleek, high tech styling. 


"JUST $169.95 ONLY $89.95 ONLY $149.95 


ae 57 JFK St., The Galeria 


—_ SoundAdvice i233" 


HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 


Monday-Friday 10-8, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 * Some illustrations for ad purposes only and may not depict actual product. 
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Vermont’s Finest All Natural ke Crean. 
isnow availablem. 4 
* 


If your grocer doesn't have it ,ack for 1t! 


Distributed by Pauls Distributers 1-800-322-1369 
Ben &Jerry$s Homemade of Burlington Vermont (802) 862-828 


The gift they can't get enou 


Shopping for the right 
Christmas gift can be a problem. 
Are you getting them something 


they already have? How can yoy, 


be sure they’re really going 

to like it? 
Hickory Farms™ has the 

solution. Over 100 

delicious gifts that’ll suit 

just about everyone’s 

taste. In just the price 

range you're after. * 
Our gifts are filled with 

an incredible variety of delights. 


Order by phone, call toll free 


1-800-972- 1000 


*Suggested retail prices do not include guaranteed safe delivery charge if shipped. 


©1983 General Host Corporation. ¥ 
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He ended up with two percent. 
Among white ward leders, 
Goode’s near unanimous black 
support became known as 
“Wilson’s 38 points.” The 
message was this: Goode had 38 
percent of the electorate sewn up. 
He was willing to support all 
Democrats on the ticket — if they 
supported him. You are a politi- 
cian. Someone comes up to you 
and says, “If I give you several 
hundred thousand votes, will you 
support me?” Do you spit in the 
guy’s eye? You do not. 

That's why they cheered in 
Palumbo’s that night. When 
Goode said, “I am a Democrat. I 
believe in the Democratic Party 
..., translated it meant: you 
support me, and I'll support you. 
Together we'll win. 

Besides, these politicans could 
find little reason to oppose 


Goode. Both Philadelphia and 
Boston have been governed by 
center-left coalitions for the last 
25 years. Goode fit well within 
that tradition and though he did 
not come close to winning a 
majority of the white votes, he 
neutralized the opposition by 
running what Egan conceded 
was a “flawless campaign.” 

Egan’s own polls showed it. 
When voters were asked who 
they thought was the most ex- 
perienced candidate, the one best 
able to bring jobs to the city, to 
deal with crime and to clean the 
streets, the majority always 
answered Goode — even though 
many of these people had 
absolutely no intention of voting 
for him. 

In the end, some of. them 
simply stayed home. Voter turn- 
out in most white wards was six 
to 10 percentage points below 
what it was in the primary. In 
those same wards, Goode con- 
sistenty bettered his primary per- 
formance, sometimes by a hand- 


ful of votes, sometimes by several 
thousand. Black turnout re- 
mained at 70 percent — exactly 
what it was in the primary. 

Egan had banked on the re- 
verse. He hoped for a higher- 
than-usual turnout in white 
wards, a lower-than-usual one in 
black wards. At about 5 p.m. on 
election day, one of his aides, 
scanning turnout in key 
divisions, privately conceded de- 
feat. “Basically, what we are 
trying to do,” he said, “is to light 
a fire with wet matches.” 

And, in the cavernous Civic 
Center, where Harry Truman had 
been nominated as president, in 
1948, where Goode had held his 
primary victory party, the crowd 
already had begun to gather. By 8 
p-m., it numbered 11,000. There . 
was music, but it was drowned 
out by a deepthroated, joyous 
chant: “Goode ... Goode ... 
Goode ... Goode...,” like a 
powerful locomotive, chugging 
down the hill, building up speed. 
Headed home at last. 


hof. 


Favorites like our award-winning cheeses, 


Beef Stick® Summer Sausage, candy, jams 


and more. 


And if you want to send your gift, we’ll 
take care of all the details. 
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(STORE ADDRESS) 


Dm So stop by one of our Holiday Gift 
Aa ™<\Centers today. And this Christmas, 
| i give them the gift you know they'll love. 


Hickory Farms 


OF OHIO° 
We'll give you a taste of 
old-time country goodness.® 
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KEITH JARRETT 


THE LAST BOSTON SOLO CONCERT 


WED., DEC. 7 — 8:00 PM 
SYMPHONY HALL 


RESERVED SEATS $13°°/$12°°/S1Q° 


GOOD SEATS AVAILABLE 





HEAR: Keith Jarrett’s Latest ECM LP ‘Standards I.”’ 
Now only 5629 LP/CASS. 


SEE: Keith Jarrett live in his Last Solo Concert 
in Boston, this Wed., Dec. 7th 
at Symphony Hall 


Keith Jarrett 
Standards, Vol. 1} 


WIN: _ Keith Jarrett tickets, plus dinner for two at the 


4d] HARVEST ry >. 


Enter at Harvard Sq. Coop only. Deadline for entry — Dec. 4th 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ. - MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET 


s F C 0 . iH S CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 
WITHIN MASS. 1-800-343-5570 


OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-792-5170 


°1°° OFF DAY OF SHOW TICKET AT THE DOOR, 
WITH THIS AD. FOR INFO CALL 491-1716. 
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Don’t be left out! 


Advertise your club or band in the Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST DRUMMERS 
ARE COMING TO HARVARD SQUARE!! | 


December 7 & 8 


GINGER 
BAKER 


(Formerly of CREAM) 
AND HIS 
BAND 


December 14 


ORIGINAL 
BLUES 
PROJECT 


Featuring All Kooper, Steve Katz, 
Danny Kalb, Andy Kulberg 


December 15 & 16 


JERRY 
JEFF 


WALKER 


& THE LOST 
GONZO BAND 


30 John F. Kennedy St. 
OF Tiled allel 661-9887 


VANCE 1 KETS AVAILABLE AT TICKETRON. OUT OF TOWN 
ERTCHARGE 497 1118 ELSIE S STRAWBERRIES 
NEWBURY MICS. QUINCY ROCK & ROLL MARKET & 
NATHAN SWIFTS 


CLARKE’S 


From swordfish 

to burgers 
From beaujolais 

to beer 
From Fenway Park 


to Boston Garden 


Clarke’s continues to be one of Boston’s favorite restaurant/bars 


Adjacent to Faneuil Hall 21 Merchants Row Boston 


227-7800 


Free shuttle to Boston Garden 2-1 Happy Hour Mon.-Fri. 


Day Course: pom | 
Night Course: January 24 Tues. 
ge, MA 02138 * (617) 547-7750 


professional instruction 
Open House: 
., Dec. 6, 12:00 Noon 


@) 
N 


“= Advice 


invite you to 


GIVE YOURSELF THE CHRISTMAS 
1 | os MO) vn ld oe | 


WIN A $3,000.00 COMPLETE 


SYSTEM 
COURTESY 
OF 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT SYSTEM 


(AS SEEN IN THE STRAWBERRIES WINDOWS) 


INCLUDING: 


= Advice * COMPACT DISC PLAYER 
* STEREO FM/AM RECEIVER 
HIFI « TURNTABLE 
AND * CASSETTE PLAYER 
VIDEO * VHS VIDEO DECK 
CENTER * COLOR TV/MONITOR 


¢ LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 

* DECORATED CHRISTMAS TREE 

¢ AN INCREDIBLE COLLECTION OF 
COLUMBIA AND EPIC RECORDS, 
CASSETTES, COMPACT DISCS PLUS A 
SPECIAL CBS VIDEO COMPILATION TAPE. 


ENTER AT ANY STRAWBERRIES’ RECORD AND TAPE LOCATION. 
SEE THE SYSTEM AT: 


WASHINGTON ST. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
DOWNTOWN WORCESTER 


MEMORIAL DRIVE 
MANCHESTER 


AND PICK UP 


“PIPES OF PEACE” 


PAUL McCARTNEY 


At a very special 


$59 
LP/CASS. 


enmore Square - Downtown ( ssing - CAMBRI 


MEDFORD 25 Revere Beach Pkwy - 


ere. 


Jal, [eneel, | ads Plaza + Burlington Vv 


t SHREWSBURY Aslan CALE de 141?) ©) 21141 ° 
1 Ma EMBROKFE North River Plaz 
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posed to help reduce the state's 
burgeoning Medicaid budget, by 
giving professional health-care 
managers the incentive to keep 
costs down. Unfortunately for the 
CHCC, organized welfare reci- 
pients opposed the idea, claiming 
that it didn’t allow poor people 
the same freedom of choice 
enjoyed by other patients and 
that it could encourage participat- 
ing health-care facilities to cut 
corners in order to make a profit. 
After January’s change in ad- 
ministrations, and further con- 
sideration of the fact that the 
proposal did not cover elderly 
patients (whose more complex 
health-car needs represent the 
real drain on the Medicaid 
budgets), state officials rejected 
the idea this summer. But 
Grossman is “quite confident we 
will find our way to some version 
of this work.” He even thinks the 
state will be persuaded to sign up 
as early as next July. 

Because “no one wants to stop” 
providing full-service health care, 
from the most sophisticated 
operations to flu shots for the 
elderly, NEMC is working on 
comprehensive plans for man- 
aging the cost crisis. This is where 
Jerry Grossman really shines. He 
has written a five-year, multi- 
million-dollar “management pro- 
ject’ that will totally restructure 
the way the hospital delivers and 
charges for its ‘‘products.” 
(Grossman hopes he can per- 
suade Massachusetts health of- 
ficials to exempt the investments 
NEMC is. making in this area 
from the new cost-cap law, on the 
grounds that it will save money 
in the long run.) The first — and 
probably the most difficult — 
step in the management plan is 
finding out how much each 
procedure at the hospital actually 
costs. At present, costs within the 
hospital are averaged across all 
450 beds, so that the “per day” 
rate is roughly the same for 
patients who are complexly ill as 
for those who are in the medical 
center for relatively routine opera- 
tions. 

Grossman is betting that when 
each service is “costed-out,” it 
will be clear that the New Eng- 
land Medical Center is not signif- 
icantly more expensive than 
other hospitals, but that its day 
rate is high because routine 
operations are subsidizing the 
extremely expensive ones. (The 
$6 million in free care the health 
center gives to patients without 
insurance every year is similarly 
reflected in the day rate.) “I think 
we are too expensive for average 
care,” Grossman explains with 
his quiet intensity. “We've been 
been finding that because no one 
ever asked, we did use more 
resources than we had to in the 
hernias and gall bladders.”” The 
system of internal averaging 
ensures there is no discrimination 
among levels of care, and it 
brings the more expensive opera- 
tions within reach of more pa- 
tients, but it also raises the cost of 
all health care at the hopsital. 

The chief advantage of the 
management plan would be that, 
for the first time, it would give 
doctors a stake in the effort to 
provide high-quality care at the 
lowest rate. Estimates vary, but 
some industry analysts say doc- 
tors are responsible for 80 percent 
of the cost of running a hospital, 
since they make the daily deci- 
sions to order tests, propose 
surgery, and employ staff. So far, 
doctors have been, in a sense, 
immune to the cost crunch: they 
are paid by the day (sometimes 
with bonuses for each delicate 
test they administer), so that they 
have no incentive to reduce 
unnecessary hospital stays or 
procedures. There is growing 
support for a plan to link the 
physicians’ salaries to their 
diagnoses, paying them fixed 

Continued on page 38 





EXCLUSIVE CLUB APPEARANCE! 
The Reggae Event of the Year 


| *yronup | 


, WORLD } 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 6 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


ZION INITATION 
8.50/9.50 


WITH GUEST M.C. MICHAEL PERKINS FROM 
STRICTLY REGGAE ON 
1017 PM 

















Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels; with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac- 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing within reach of any riders budget. 


To learn more about how Fuji VALite Tubing 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 

Fuy! dealer. 
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1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
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BESTOURS | CRIMSON | 
Ancna| BOSTON? | TRAVEL 


Lifts, Lodging, in the Boston Phoenix 


— , has the best travel — 3 


Call 742-4265 Call 536-5390 ae : 
A FABULOUS VACATIONY! } 


CLUB. 


HAVE A WF ‘ ) Departures From Boston To: 
GIVE A T-SHIRT p ARADISE IS. 
| ) CARAVELLE 


Your Club Med Vacation Includes: 
Round-trip jet from Boston, transfers, 7 
night accommodations, all meals, 
unlimited wine with Dinner, sports, 
entertainment nightly and much more! 


€861 ‘9 HAGW3I0IG “3NO NOILO3IS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


- December - May 1984 
| Freeport 
LR RE ER RR NY NE REA ne: REE SIE AI INES, “ARIE ER MR ER ONE BEET) RES RS FEE EEE het RRR BE, ON EM tee Santo Domingo trom 299 
If we are sold out of t-shirts, your uncancelled check will be returned to you by mail immediately. i |! Nassau trom? 349 


Name (please print) ———__ | ( Jamaica from 29D 

ee ee ‘sf St. Maarten trom S49 

6 SL a, ee trom? 399 
; . : 8379 

I would like t-shirts at $4.50 ea., (plus $1 each for postage and handling). from 

—S—M—L— XL. I enclose a check for $.____ made out to WFNX. 

Or charge to my MasterCard Visa. Card No. 


Signature 


Send coupon to: 
WFNX T-Shirt, Boston Phoenix Radio, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


Some of Our Fine Packages  inclade at fet from Boston, transfers and 7 nts. hotel. Rates 
‘ e - P- 5 . t t Operator service charge. Ra 
Selections Include: vary according ate date of departure. Note, airpart axes may ~ fo 
; tes shown. rates are toc le 
FRENCH REDS 

Beaujolais Noveau-Sarrau 1983 
og) 5 RSE Se re eee $42.00/case 
Chateau Calon-Segur 
3rd a Estephe 1979 
CRUE PUD cotdins ><Lippiniutiensaipndiesesscdbietessii $180.00/case 


Chateau Latour Haut Brion Graves 1979 
dS SEC CRE eae: $190.00/case 


=ecaat || || CRIMSON TRAVEL 
Fe nat ’ Gift Certificate 


AVAILABLE NOW 


SPARKLING WINES 


re ace 'f| Shuttle Tickets 
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Continued from page 34 
amounts for specific procedures. 
Such “diagnostically related 
groups” are already being used in 
many states for each operation, 
but the powerful medical lobbies 
have so far protected doctors 
from this type of regulation. 
Grossman hopes his manage- 
ment plan will give hospital 


administrators at all levels the 
tools to make informed decisions 
on where to cut back and why. 
“We should be sensitive that we 
are changing human systems,” 
he says. “When we make deci- 
sions on the kinds of things to cut 
back on, we'll need to have a way 
to test that it has no impact on 
quality, or if so at what margin. 
And we need to all sort of be in it 
together and discuss it openly 
with patients and those who buy 
medical care.” But some health- 


Pi THE BOSTON @® 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART’S 


FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIALS 


DECEMBER 9, 8 p.m. 


KAREN FINLEY 
HARRY KIPPER 
performance art 


with their own brand of 


care activists tear that such 
precise cost information might 
affect hospitals’ decisions in a 
way that would harm those who 
buy — that once administrators 
know which services generate 
the profits, they will de- 
emphasize the ones that are a 
drain on resources, whatever 
their medical value. Moreover, 
they are concerned that detailed 
knowledge will begin to move 
specific procedures out of the 
reach of all but the most wealthy 


Harry Kipper is ‘2 the legendary Kipper Kids. Karen Finley is a major figure in the West 


Coast cabaret scene. 


ACTOR SAYS GOONIGHT approaches the seriousness of Worid War Ili with British wit and jokes on the art 


world 


1 LIKE THE DWARF ON THE TABLE WHEN | GIVE HIM HEAD approaches ( 


wt gees it) the edges of 
te fits. 


madness as the actors give symbolic ogg to props through controlled: artic 


Definitely not your usual Friday Night Fare . 


. SEE IT! 


Tickets at the door: $5 ICA Pounce $6 Non-Members. 
THE ICA AND THE BOSTON SHAKESPEARE COMPANY PRESENT... 


GLENN BRANCA 
AND MUSICIANS 


December 16, 8 and 10 p.m. 


“Whether this is ‘serious’ or classical or rock or all three, Mr. Branca is the leader of 


1 
| 





$1.00 of your ticket price will be donated 
to the Pine Street Inn towards a holiday 
meal for the homeless. 


CALL 266-5151 
FOR MORE “CURRENTS” 
ARTS/INFORMATION 


the most vital new trend to transform . . . 

— John Rockwell, New York Times 
“Branca is now frigh' 

— Greg Sandow, Village Voice 


music since the minimalists.” 


ly good, one of the best composers alive.” 


“Glen Branca is a rock 'n’ ser eaaeante She te ee Ceneees ee ee 
. riveting .. . completely 


become a tr new music iconoclast . 
— Rob Baker, New York Daily News 


devastating. 


Soprano guitars, drums, electric guitar, classical, jazz, and rock create a new kind of 
electronic music with unprecedented aural density. 


BOSTON 
SHAKESPEARE 
THEATRE 

52 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston 

Tickets: $10.00 

Info. (617) 266-5152 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02115 


Listen tothe Masters onT he GTk Concert Hour:8:00-9:00PMN Von-F ri. 


werb 102.5fm 


New Englands 24-Hour Classical Music Radio Station 


— or those with the most com- 
prehensive insurance coverage. 

At bottom, Grossman hopes all 
this communication will lessen 
the public cry for cost contain- 
ment. “I have great faith in our 
citizens; I think they're very 
smart. My answer is, ‘Hey folks, 
let us be careful not to find a 
panacea, a simple answer, with- 

out doing adequate work. If the 
current is in the right direction, 
please. We're on the right track, 
let it be for a while.” 

If Grossman's approach 
doesn’t succeed, NEMC will be 
faced with cutting out entire 
services from its repertoire, some- 
thing almost everyone at the 
center says is “unacceptable.” 
One of the only other places in 
NEMC’S budget with any “give” 
to it is the line item reserved 
every year for free care. NEMC 
board chairman Saltonstall is 
deeply committed to that 
philanthropic tradition of provid- 
ing care for the indigent. “Our 
commitment to helping care for 
society's less fortunate dates back 
to 1796, when the Boston Dis- 
pensary [NEMC’s ancestor] was 
established with the help of the 
more affluent citizens to serve the 
sick poor,” he wrote in his annual 
message to the trustees last year. 
But since Chaper 372 went into 
effect, NEMC has already re- 
duced its commitment to free care 
from 5.8 percent of its operating 
budget to 4.7 percent. 

Some uninsured patients are 
referred to NEMC’s department 
of social services, where director 
Susan Bailis tries to cut through 
the bureaucracy to get govern- 
ment assistance for those who are 
eligible. “We've seen a shift to an 
amazingly obstructive system, if 
not outright harassment,” she 
said, “so that getting people on 
welfare has required incredible 
sophistication and skill.” Bailis 
wants to make her staff's work on 
behalf of uninsured patients — 
attending hearings, looking 
through mounds of official 
papers, alerting legal-defense 
groups to an individual's need — 
a permanent role for the institu- 
tion. Otherwise, she fears, more 
and more of the uninsured will be 
“dumped,” or shuttled off to the 
only public facility in Boston, the 
beleaguered Boston City Hospital. 

Characteristically, Grossman 
sees the problem of free care in 
the largest terms, in terms that 
reflect a sort of Republican 
holistic health care. “To me, the 


ultimate neaitn issue 1s to nave a 
job that pays benefits,” he says. 
(The hospital industry itself goes 
some distance toward achieving 
that aim: some 55,000 people are 
employed in Boston's hospitals, 
though many of them hold un- 
skilled, entry-level jobs.) In ad- 
dition to a long list of member- 
ships on public-spirited boards, 
Grossman is director of Boston’s 
Private Industry Council, created 
as a result of the president's 
federal Job Partnership Training 
Act, the Reaganite offspring of 
the CETA job program. “I view 
my work on the employment 
problem as the essential research 
to one of the final solutions to 
health,” he says. “My objective in 
life is to improve the health of the 
people, and to me the ultimate 
health will come from each per- 
son who can, having a job that 
will allow them to support a 
family.” 
cad * * 

One of the centerpieces of the 
recent MFA exhibit of “Master- 
pieces of American Painting” was 
a larger-than-life portrait of a 
Philadelphia surgeon at work, 
painted by Thomas Eakins in 
1875. The Gross Clinic offers an 
arresting look at health care in 
the late 19th century. Dr. Gross is 
portrayed in a reflective moment 
during bloody surgery in an 
operating theater that could 
never be mistaken for the facili- 
ties of an institution like NEMC. 
An unidentified woman — possi- 
bly the patient’s mother — recoils 
in horror, but the rows of som- 
nolent medical students are 
painted into a blank, detached 
distance. It’s said that Eakins 
admired Dr. Gross as a man of 
vision as well as expertise, as a 
doctor who occupied himself 
with the profound moral ques- 
tions of his time. 

As Dr. Jerry Grossman would 
remind us, we've come a long 
way since Eakins watched Dr. 
Gross lecture, a long way from 
leaching and gourds. In the 
Grossman Clinic, the challenge is 
to deliver space-age care while 
retaining humanitarian values. 
But no one can be sure that 
Americans will accept medicine's 
attempts to do so. After all, the 
public’s attitude toward Eakins’s 
portrait of Dr Gross was unsym- 
pathetic: people were disturbed 
by the subject matter, and the 
work didn’t sell. Finally, it was 
purchased by a medical school 
for under $200. 0 
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LISTEN TO WFNX FOR CLUES 
SOLVE THE PUZZLE AND CLAIM YOUR 
CHANCE TO WIN A 


SKI WEEKEND FOR TWO! 
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(sup cut) BESTOURS 


OTHER PRIZES AND CONTESTS ALL NIGHT! 
THE CALL 451-1050 FOR DETAILS 
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POP/ROCK 


TOTO-CARS-MICHAEL JACKSON- 
PINK FLOYD-FLEETWOOD MAC- 
RUSH-ASIA-RY COODER-DEVO- 
CHRISTOPHER CROSS-PHIL 
COLLINS-ERIC CLAPTON-DEF 
LEPPARD-J.J. CALE-DEXY’S 
MIDNIGHT RUNNERS-GENESIS- 
RANDY NEWMAN-JOURNEY-REO 
SPEEDWAGON-QUEEN-TALKING 
HEADS-ROXY MUSIC-LED ZEPPLIN- 
BOSTON-VAN HALEN-DONNA 
SUMMER-ABC-BILLY JOEL-DYLAN- 
EARTH, WIND & FIRE-SANTANA- 
STEVIE NICKS-FOREIGNER-BRUCE 
SPRINGSTEEN-ELO. 


SOUNDTRACKS 


CHARIOTS OF FIRE-FAME- 
FLASHDANCE. 
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GITAL AUDIO 


JAZZ 


WYNTON MARSALIS-BOB 
JAMES-EARL KLUGH-GROVER 
WASHINGTON, JR.-MANHATTAN 
TRANSFER-AL JARREAU- 
GEORGE BENSON. 


CLASSICAL 
PAVAROTTI-ASHKENAZY-VON 
KARAJAN & BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC-ZUBIN MEHTA- 
OZAWA-GLENN GOULD- 
RAMPAL-YO YO MA- ALFRED 
BRENDEL-NEVILLE MARRINER- 
SIR GEORGE SOLTI-BERNSTEIN- 
MAAZEL-PERLMAN-GIULINI-TE 
KANAWA. 


ALL COMPACT DISCS 
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COMPARE & SAVE! 
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STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES & _W3C/Z 
ARE YOUR #1 CD CONNECTION 


10 SPECIAL VOLUMES AT AN INCREDIBLY LOW PRICE! 
The greatest live jazz ever recorded featuring an 
incredible array of the musics’ brightest stars... 


JAZZ AT THE |‘ Brcorondecctsr tonsa re 
PHILHARMONIC 


pecan e >. 
2LP SETS & 
DOUBLE PLAY 
CASSETTES!! 


(Cassette available) 

e Pres & Bird At Carnegie Hall 815 150-/ 
Legendary 1949 matchup! (Cassette available) 

© Buddy Rich & Gene Krupa 815 |46-| 
Drum battles galore! 

¢ The Coleman Hawkins Set 8/5 |48-| 
Rare and previously unreleased recordings 


LP/CASS. 


© The Rarest Concerts 8/5 |49-| 
Features — Ben Webster, Oscar Peterson, Lester Young 
© Norgran Blues 8/5 |5!-! 
1953 tour highlights 
° The Battle 8/5 152-1 
1952 — Roy Eldridge, Charlie Shavers square off! 
© One O'Clock Jump 815 153-| 
1953 tour highlights 
© The Challenges 815 |54-! 
Dizzy Gillespie, Flip Phillips and more! 
© Blues In Chicago 815 |55-! 
Legendary recording from the Chicago Opera House 


$799 


LP/CASS. 


EACH 
LP/CASS. 
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WILLIAM F. HAMMOND 


Susan Clement (left), and Barbara Harrington in FoodFright, a play on eating disorders 


A NEW LOOK AT 


BULIMIA 


Breaking the binge-purge cycle 
by Lisa H. Towle 
F ACT: Bulimia is a closet behavior pattern, one usually carried 








out privately; therefore, it is almost impossible to know how 

many people suffer from its effects. It is estimated, however, 
that one of every five college-age women have experienced this 
binge-purge cycle. 

FACT: More than 90 percent of all bulimics are women, and they 
are rarely overweight. 

FACT: Bulimics may spend up to $100 a day on food and 
consume as many as 50,000 calories in one extended binge. 

FACT: The American Psychiatric Association accepted bulimia 
as a formal diagnosis three years ago. 

Debate continues about bulimia (from the Greek, meaning 
“great hunger’’), as experts attempt to characterize the problem 
and how best to treat it. Some call it a learned behavior pattern; 
others think it is rooted in the psyche and should be considered an 
emotional disorder or illness; still others classify it as an addiction. 
Now a new theory is gaining acceptance: current research 
strongly suggests that bulimia may be a physical disorder, caused 
by a biochemical malfunction linked to depression. 

What is known for sure is this: the people most vulnerable to 
bulimia, an out-of-control cycle of binge eating followed by 
purging, are white female adolescents and women in their 20s, 

Continued on page 4 
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If vou're looking to do a little wassailing 
this Christmas season, you don’t have to 
book a berth on British Airways for the 
organized wassail festivals in Wales. 
There'll be wassailing aplenty on 
December 9 and 10 at the First and 
Second Church on Marlboro Street, site 
of the third annual Festival of Light and 
Song. The festival is a friendly, cross- 
cultural event, complete with rituals of 
the winter solstice — like the Bulgarian 
“surovachka,” a dance done with a luck- 
bestowing, long forked branch draped 
with crepe paper and strings of beans. 
“The kids [in Bulgaria] like it because 
they can hit their parents over the head 
with it,” says organizer Anne Goodwin. 
Goodwin is a member of Laduvane, a 
seven-member all-female a cappella 
chorus that specializes in Balkan folk 
music. Although Laduvane will do most 
of the entertaining, there will also be 
performances by a 30-woman chorus 
directed by Laduvane’s Annabel Graetz. 
One poignant program note: this will be 
Laduvane’s last public engagement. 
‘We've been together for 12 vears, and 
it’s okay not to make money for the first 
eight , Goodwin sighs. “But this 
vear, the festival is incorporating as a 
nonprofit organization.’ So Light and 





Song will continue even after Laduvane 
disbands. 

The festival is really a celebration of 
the winter solstice, or at least of the 
pagan rituals that became a part of 
Christmas celebrations throughout 
Europe. Besides the surovachka, there's a 
character called the “Befana” (a female 
Santa Claus, still recognized in some 
Italian villages) and, of course, the 
wassailing tradition (performers 
distribute nuts and fruits in an Anglo 
cross between caroling and trick-or- 
treating). 

There are also some modern touches: 
the one American “seasonal” song 
performed is “Oh Lord, Won't You Buy 
Me a Mercedes-Benz.” Since the point of 
a solstice celebration is to ward off the 
dark spirits of the long winter nights 
with music and merry-making, we can 
heartily approve of any event that both 
takes back the night and encourages you 
to attend with bells on. 

“A Festival of Light and Song” will be 
presented on December 9 and 10 at 8 
p.m., and on December 10 at 2 p.m., at 
the First and Second Church on 66 
Marlboro Street. Call 861-0649 for ticket 
information. 


— S.C: 





RETURN TO THE FOLD 


Remember that game you played when 
you were voung, in which you and 
another kid drew different parts of a 
body on a folded piece of paper, then 
opened it to reveal something like a 
duck-headed, Tarzan-middled, Garbo- 
legged creature? Well, surprise! You and 
your sister didn’t invent that game. It’s 
been around for a long time. 

George Gloss, owner of the Brattle 
Book Shop, has unearthed a wonderfully 
antiquated version of the 
“transformations” game. The six 
drawings of “ephemera” (assorted old 
paper goods such as postcards, posters, 
and the like) that Gloss bought at a 
Connecticut auction are folding-card 
depictions of English caricatures. Judging 
from their style and the age of the paper, 
Gloss dates them back to the middle of 
the 19th century. The drawings, each 
with a full figure on one side and various 


body parts on the other, are folded to 
reveal girthy Pumblechookian gents, 
pug-nosed schoolboys, and assorted 
beasts. The style calls to mind William 
Hogarth’s satirical illustrations, the 
fanciful beasts of Alice in Wonderland 
illustrator Sir John Tenniel, and any 
number of Dickens's characters. 

Gloss says the drawings probably 
originated from ‘‘some sort of 
engraving,” and were most likely used as 
toys. He has reproduced and packaged 
them in sets of six. Individually, they 
make charming stocking stuffers. The set 
can make for an old-fashioned and 
unusual gift — the kind you can never 
find when you're looking for something 
modest but really special. 

The set of six transformations is 
available at the Brattle Book Shop, 25 


West Street, Boston. 
—R.V. 








OLD NEWS 


Walter Cronkite is undeniably a 
platinum newscaster. But can he go gold? 
That's the one question nobody put to 
him. Cronkite was in town the other dav 
at the Strawberries outlet on Memorial 
Drive to promote the re-release of The 
Wav It Was. Uncle Walter at 
Strawberries? Please, at the Coop maybe 
Well, perhaps the long black limousine 
bearing license plate KZ hadn't been able 
to find a space in Harvard Square; and in 
anv case, here he was, tastefully 
promoting his platter in the 
Cambridgeport retail store. 

The Wav It Wasis an aural collage of 
the ‘60s with news snippets collected and 
connected by Cronkite and CBS master 
producer Fred Friendly. Cronkite’s 
narration ties together such recorded 
moments as Ike’s forewarning of a 

military-industrial complex,’ JFK's 
inaugural speech, Ted Kennedy’s eulogy 
for RFK, LB]’s ‘64 apologia for Vietnam, 
and Nixon's ‘68 victory speech. But 
there's more than straight politics; there's 
also Woodstock, Bob Dylan, and the 
moon landing (the one occasion the 
newscaster was speechless on the air). 
His commentary on all these 
heavyweight happenings catapulted 
Cronkite onto a list of “The 10 Most 
Trusted Americans.” 

But being one of the ‘Most Trusted” 
doesn't exactly arouse celebrity fever: the 
buyers waiting in line to get their records 
signed were calm about meeting him face 


to face. “He kept me in touch when | was 
growing up,” said a blind manina 
lumber jacket, who'dcome withhis 
mother and now was waiting patiently, 
record held firmly in one hand, his cane 
in the other. Even though The Wav It 
Was is an evocation of the ‘60s, we saw 
onlv one person with long hair and a 
headband. He was getting his copy 
signed for a friend, and while waiting he 
scrutinized Cheech and Chong’s Greatest 
Hits. A suited Strawberries exec walked 
up and down the line, distributing sheets 
of vellow paper and saving, ‘“Would vou 
write down what you want Walter to 
sign?’ Two MIT students were 
emptvhanded but confident ofa warm 
reception. “We're in his frat, Chi Phi,” 
one said. “We want to have him for 
dinner.’ 

Cronkite declined the dinner 
invitation, but politely; the man is 
unflappable behind a desk, even though 
this desk was in front of a crimson 
‘Strawberries’ banner. Actually, except 
for the flag and the absence of 
horizontal/vertical hold/volume knobs, 
Cronkite looked just the way he does on 
screen. He greeted every petitioner with 
a ‘Hi, how're you doing,” in resonant 
tones. And that's the way it was. 

The Way It Was, a boxed three- 
record set from Columbia Masterworks, 
is available for $11.95 at most record 
stores. 


— S.C. 





VEGETABLE MATTERS 
A report on December's produce 


Winter and fresh produce — the 
combination sounds self-contradictory. 
And for most of history it has been. 
Winter is thought of as a time for 
unscrewing jars, popping open cans, and 
chewing on the dried and cured. But 
these days, supplies of fresh produce 
hardly skip a beat when winter comes 
along. In fact, the traditional dead season 
has become a time for the produce 
industry to show Off its finely honed 
skills of maintaining well-stocked bins of 
fresh goods. Of course, the fact that 
growers and shippers can command a 
better price in the off-season has a lot to 
do with all the effort they put into 
supplying the populace. Still, it’s an 
impressive feat. 

That is, it’s impressive if the crops 
survive the harsh winter assaults. The 
next two to three months are especially 
dangerous winter-storm months in 
Florida, the major East Coast supplier 
during the winter. Florida escaped frost 
damage last year, but the year before, it 
was blasted by a screaming storm that 
wiped out much of the citrus and 
vegetable harvests. Up to this point, 
Florida crops look really good, but this is 
nail-biting time. 

Fortunately, Florida is not the only 
winter-growing region. Texas and 
Arizona ship out vegetables and citrus on 
a moderate scale, California's huge 
southern valleys contribute their share, 
and Mexico is waiting in the wings. The 
Mexican harvest most closely parallels 
the Florida one in items produced and in 
timing. This year’s Mexican shipments 
are expected to surpass last year’s easily; 
larger vegetable acreage is being 
reported, and the dollar-peso exchange 
rate is very favorable to Mexican 
exporters (and US consumers). 

In short, barring a series of disasters in 
all the winter-growing areas, we will 
continue to enjoy a nice range of fruit and 
vegetable options. And even though 
produce shipped from so far away 
doesn’t have the flavor of that grown in 
the backyard, it sure beats the stuff that 
plops out of a can. 


Fruit 

In its final report before the end of the 
year, the Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that 1983 fresh-fruit 
consumption per capita in the US will 
end up at 86.5 pounds, up a bit less than 


a pound from 1982. Bananas still lead 
with 22.6 pounds enjoyed per person, 
and apples follow along in second place 
at 17.9 pounds. 

Bananas are mostly imported from the 
large plantations of Ecuador, Costa Rica, 
and Honduras. The big conglomerates 
have pulled out of Nicaragua as part of 
the ongoing US effort to destabilize the 
Nicaraguan economy, but the 
Nicaraguans have found a California 
distributor to market their supplies — to 
the chagrin of Dole Fruit and Reagan. 

Even though the East Coast apple 
harvest wasn’t huge, there are plenty of 
local apples moving out of cold storage 
(the more expensive “controlled 
atmosphere” apples won't start up until 
mid-January). There are some good 
cooking apples around — Northern Spys 
and Romes. The tasty Macouns are gone, 
but a passel of others remain. For variety, 
vou might want to try Empires, which are 
sweet, crisp, and hold up well, and 
Mutsus, a variety out of New York State 
that is large, green, fairly sweet, and 
growing more popular. The wonderfully 
tart and crisp Granny Smiths are coming 
from Washington State and France. In 
fact, the Western states had a bountiful 
harvest of all varieties of apples and 
pears, and are shipping out larger-than- 
normal apples (especially in comparison 
with the smaller-than-normal East Coast 
offerings). 

Pears are also in their peak season. 
Bartletts are gone, but all the others are 
flowing in. Native Boscs will hold, to a 
certain degree, until January. But mostly, 
the Boscs are moving in from the great 
orchards of Oregon and Washington, 
with prices running on the high side. The 
luscious Comice should easily hang 
around through Christmas (it’s a choice 
item in those specialty-fruit gift 
packages). 

Fresh cranberries are also coming in on 
the high end of their price range. The few 
organic berries around can be found in 
the co-ops. The Northeast didn’t have all 
that great a fresh crop: the heavy spring 
rains meant that the buds didn’t set well, 
and the dry conditions of late summer 
exacerbated the difficulties. But if the 
fresh market is doing poorly, the juicers, 
who gobble up all the rejected berries, 
are doing just fine. 

Winter, though, is citrus season. Sure, 
you can pick up oranges and grapefruits 





year-round, but the summer grapefruit 
out of California is horrendous. And who 
notices citrus in the summer, when it’s 
but one out of a bucketful of fruit 
possibilities? Now that the cold has set 
in, those choices have dwindled down to 
just a handful. Besides, when our bodies 
start drying out from the boiler heat and 
turning sickly, they seem to cry out for 
liquids and vitamins. And what comes 
rolling in to the rescue? Good and juicy, 
sweet, tangy citrus. Because of a much 
larger Florida harvest, this vear’s orange 
crop is expected to be up a whopping 20 
percent over last vear’s. And though 
California’s overall orange crop will be 
down some, very large fruit sizes are 
expected out West. However, before you 
get too excited about the prospect of big 
crops and rock-bottom prices, you 
should know that California navel 
oranges usually set the trend for the 
country’s orange prices during the winter 
— and California navels are estimated to 
be down a crunching 33 percent. With 
California navel supplies off so much, 
their rise in price may well bring the price 
of all the other oranges with them. 

There is nothing to worry about with 
grapefruits, though. The Florida 
grapefruit market is bountiful and will 
stay this way through spring, so expect 
cheaper prices than last year’s. 

The tasty Robinson tangerines (my 
favorite zipper-fruit snack) are making 
their move into market also. Orlando 
tangelos are in until around Christmas, 
when they'll be replaced by the sweeter 
Mineolas. Lemons are also better tasting 
and better priced in the winter. Try a little 
hot lemonade to stave off that winter 
cold. 

Avocados, which are native to Mexico 
and Central America, made up a 
significant part of the Indian diet long 
before Columbus stumbled along. The 
Aztecs called them ahuacatl, or “the 
tree’s testicles,” but Floridians prefer to 
call them alligator pears. It was in the 
light sandy soils of Florida around 1900 
that the first commercial groves were 
started; the fruit quickly spread to 
California, where the thick-skinned Haas 
was developed. The Haas is still the best- 
tasting avocado, but its season is all but 
gone. This leaves us with the second 
string — the thin-skinned Florida 
varieties. Fortunately, this is the best time 
of year for Florida avocados. Choose the 
dark green Booths, Tonnages, or Lulus. 

Papayas are back. They are 
rebounding from devastating crop losses 
last year in Hawaii when Hurricane lwa 
rampaged through the islands. 
November was the peak harvesting 
month, but supplies will remain strong 
through the end of the year. Quality is 
excellent and sizes are recovering. When 
ripe, most varieties turn a deep golden 
yellow and give off a pleasant aroma. 
Avoid those with excessive softness, a 
pungent off-odor, or damaged skin. If it’s 
a bit green, the papaya should be stored 
in a pierced paper bag at room 
temperature. Once ripe it goes fast, so 
refrigerate it or, better still, eat it. 

There are other nice exotic fruits being 
flown in. Kiwi fruit is coming from New 
Zealand in a steady stream, and 
improved pineapples are moving up 
from the Dominican Republic and Costa 
Rica and over from Hawaii (whose 
pineapples still are the best). 

And if this isn’t enough off-season 
exotica for you, know that grapes are 
being flown in from Italy, strawberries 
from New Zealand, and, for the holidays, 
strings of figs from Greece. And you 
thought there wasn’t any flare in winter 
produce. 


Vegetables 

The Department of Agriculture is 
predicting a five to 10 percent increase in 
vegetable prices for 1984. True, growers 
are expected to produce more fresh 
vegetables, but consumer demand for 
fresh will also continue to rise. 
Consumption of fresh vegetables is 
reported to be 109.4 pounds per person 
this year, up four and a half pounds from 
last year. 

The Southern harvests are moving into 
high gear. So far, Florida has had a warm, 
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wet fall, and the fields of vellow squash, 
zucchini, eggplant, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes have quickly moved into 
harvest. In fact, it has been so hot and 
humid in Florida that the peppers look 
really ragged. Mexico, which is shipping 
up the same crops (only Mexico's aren't 
machine harvested), is expecting a good 
season. In Texas, harvests of cucumbers, 
cabbage, and bell peppers are in full 
swing, and preparations are being made 
for the winter harvests of carrots, 
broccoli, and spinach. 

Now that local supplies are quickly 
fading, many items are shifting their 
place of residence — some south, some 
west. Brussels sprouts, broccoli, and 
cauliflower are moving west after very 
nice stints on the East Coast. Snow peas 
are doing fine right now. And 
fortunately, the California tomato deal 
has ended; the weak, spongy California 
‘reds” have been replaced by the early 
Florida pickings 

The artichoke harvest isn’t doing all 
that well. Winter simply isn’t artichoke 
season, but there is such a strong demand 
for it during the holidays that shippers 
try to stretch supplies. Expect low quality 
and high prices. 

California iceberg lettuce isn’t all that 
terrific either: the wet California fall has 
produced a droopy head of lettuce. The 
other lettuces, fortunately, are coming 
from all over: the green and red leaf from 
both Texas and California look nice, and 
romaine and Boston from Florida, Texas, 
and California are plentiful and cheap 

The gorgeous native spinach is rapidly 
giving way to the more average offerings 
from Virginia and Maryland. But don’t 
fret — the huge Texas winter harvest is 
just around the corner. Kale and collards 
are doing well; the New Jersey greens are 
supplemented by supplies from Georgia 
and Texas. 

In the New England area, winter 
squashes are holding up well; they 
weren't hurt by the summer drought. But 
onions and potatoes were (potatoes are 
down 20 percent along the East Coast). 
Both are running smaller, and prices are 
higher than they were last vear. Maine 
potato growers continue to press for a 
huge import duty on Canadian potatoes, 
because everyone wants those good- 
looking Canadian spuds. But for now, we 
can still get hold of some nice Prince 
Edward Island offerings. 

The big news in the vegetable rankings 
this year has been the large gain by 
mushrooms (even though they are really 
a fungus). Mushrooms have shot into 
fifth place behind potatoes, lettuce, 
fresh-market tomatoes, and processed 
tomatoes. What makes the news of 
increased mushroom popularity so ironic 
is that it comes at a time of such turmoil 
in the industry. Campbell Soup has 
moved into the Pennsylvania 
mushroom-growing region — the 
country’s largest — in a big way. Critics 
argue that Campbell unfairly holds down 
its fresh-market prices in order to 
squeeze smaller growers, making them 
more amenable to a buy-out offer. 

When buying, select mushrooms that 
have their caps closed over the stems, 
with no gills showing. An “open 
umbrella” mushroom is past its peak. 
Avoid the soft and injured ones. A dry, 
off-white pack holds up longer than a 
washed, white pack; the price is about 
the same, but some washings use sodium 
bisulphite, which has an off-taste. Store 
mushrooms in a cool, open place (like 
between damp paper towels in the 
refrigerator) — don’t seal them in a bag. 

Strangely enough, even though winter 
is bearing down on us, many vegetables 
are actually cheaper now than they were 
in August. Flavor is not all that great this 
time of year, and winter is the season for 
fluctuating supply and quality. But right 
now supplies are up, and there are quite a 
number of choices. How long this 
favorable condition will hold up, 
however, depends on the weather. And 
who knows what disaster may lurk 
around the corner? 

(Thanks to Leonard Dankner of the 
New England Food Cooperative for 
those early-morning conversations.) 


— Billy Pope 
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BULI 


trom upwardly mobile middle 
class families. They are 

very academically oriented and 
lead otherwise normal lives 
(Unlike anorectics, who tend to 
reject their femininity, bulimics 
are often committed to traditional 
roles and want to please others, 
especially men.) The majority are 
highly intelligent, attractive, and 
capable. Many are perfectionists, 
but have very low self-esteem, 
often feel lonely and isolated, 
and are obsessed with food and 
body weight. 

Battling the syndrome is made 
all the more difficult by the 
conflicting multi-million-dollar 
media campaigns of the food and 
diet industries. Americans love 
their food, but thin is in. Indeed, 
many Americans rue the day the 
Duchess of Windsor opined that 

One can never be too rich or too 
thin,’ 

It isa conundrum, this eating 
disorder, typified by the need for 
tremendous amounts of food in 
times of stress, plus the desire to 
maintain a svelte body. Over the 
vears, the public has grown 
uncomfortably aware of anorectic 
women who have sucha 
distorted idea of the “right 
image that they starve 
themselves to skeletal 
proportions in the name of 
beauty. But unlike anorexia 
nervosa, where starving is out of 
control, in bulimia, it is eating 
that’s out of control. 

In the early stages, most 
bulimics look to dieting as the 
one-way ticket to happiness. 
Then they discover what seems 
like an easy alternative to the 
dieting routine: constant 
vomiting and/or laxative abuse. 
The women whose stories follow 
found that the easy way out soon 
became an obsession that 
controlled their lives. 

+ * * 

Barbara Harrington was 17 
years old and weight conscious 
when a friend mentioned that 
vomiting after meals was a quick, 
effective way of weight control. 
For the next seven years the tall, 
hazel-eyed brunette was trapped 
in the binge-purge cycle. For brief 
periods, she would reach a 
desired weight and manage to 
maintain some control over the 
eating and purging syndrome. But 
then it was back to the “same old 
thing.” For weeks on end, she 
vomited twice a day, after eating 
“disgusting” amounts. Food, 
especially milk, ice cream, 

and sweets, became the focal 
point of her life; she spent “huge” 
sums buying food to replace what 


body 








by Lisa H. Towle 


she had eaten and thrown up. No 
matter what she did, Harrington, 
an aspiring dancer, was plagued 
by feelings of “ugliness and 
inadequacy” that she'd had as a 
child wearing glasses and braces. 
As she got older, this sense of 
inferiority failed to diminish, 
even though friends perceived 
her as a ‘healthy and coping 
superwoman. 

The private, sneak binges were 
akin to a type of possession, 
recalls Harrington, now 25 vears 
old. “I would wake up in the 
morning and just know it was 
going to happen today. I'd spend 
all day thinking about it, 
planning for it, and then run 
home and stuff myself. It was like 
sex. There was a frenzied action 
I'd hit a peak and then it was 
over. Wham! It was off to the 
bathroom to throw up, and I'd 
literally scratch the back of my 
throat trving to make sure all the 
food was gone.” 

The pattern continued even 
though Harrington during those 
seven vears lived alternately with 
friends and family. She wanted 
an out, but visits to therapists and 
Overeaters Anonymous, constant 
prayer, and drinking copious 
amounts of water proved 
fruitless. Barbara was physically 
and emotionally addicted to her 
behavior. But she didn't know 
the cycle she was in had a name 
until she saw a newspaper article 
saying other women were facing 
the same problem — one just 
beginning to come to light. 

Immediately, she wrote to a 
woman mentioned in the piece — 
Dr. Marlene Boskind- White of 
Cornell University. With Dr. 
William White Jr., her husband, 
Boskind-White was researching 
the behavior pattern. Not long 
after, Harrington received a reply 
to her letter and a suggested 
reading list. That encouragement 
— the realization she was not 
alone — combined with her 
involvement in a theater group 
helped bring her out of the “bad 
phase.” It has been a year since 
Harrington binged and purged, 
but the feelings associated with 
the eating disorder are not easy 
for her to forget. 

“The bulimic has such a flip- 
flop personality. | had one side to 
me no one knew, even my 





mother wasn’t totally sure 
something was wrong. The 
pressure to be thin was just too 
great, just too big for me to 
handle. I was so incredibly angry 
at the advertising myths about 
being thin (among other things), 
and I turned that anger on 
myself.” 

; foal * * 

For years Rebecca Axelrod was 
the “doyenne” of the dieters. A 
typical adolescent — who could 
not be considered overweight — 
she nevertheless felt fat 
compared to her more petite 
friends. At age 14, she began her 


first diet. By college she was into 
more dangerous weight-loss 
games, running through fasts and 
fad diets as quickly as the rumor 
mill and publishing houses could 
create them. The slender 5-5” 
redhead, who weighs less than 
120 pounds, became the 
acknowledged leader among 
friends hungry for diet 
information. At the time, Twiggy 
was the world’s fashion ideal, 
and women with breasts and hips 
were hard pressed to turn 
themselves into Twiggy-like 
characters — Axelrod included. 
After graduation, she took 
a teaching job, and as she watched 
the scales rise from a low of 110 
pounds to a high of 125, her 
thoughts were increasingly on 
her weight. One day, Axelrod ran 
into a friend she hadn't seen in 
several years and was amazed at 
how thin the previously heavy 
woman was. She asked the 
woman how she had shed the 
pounds. The answer: colitis (an 
inflammation of the colon, 
characterized by diarrhea, that 
can lead to dramatic weight loss). 
“In my demented little mind I 
thought, ‘Of course, instead of all 
the food I'm eating being 
excreted in a normal, cleansing 
way, I’m building everything up. 
If | can get rid of it, I'll look 
thin.’ ” The seed planted at this 
chance meeting ultimately grew 
into what became a seven-year 
battle with bulimia. Axelrod did 


not purge herself of food by 
vomiting. Instead, she turned to 
laxatives and diuretics. It began 
simply, methodically. At first she 
took laxatives once a week to 
“cleanse myself out.” The 
learned behavior fed on itself. 
And the once-a-week purge 
became twice-weekly 
occurrences and continued to 
build until she was taking them 
every day. 

“By this time,” Axelrod 
candidly admits, “I couldn't have 
had a normal bowel movement if 
I'd tried. If | stopped taking the 
stuff, I'd bloat up and couldn't 
handle the way | looked. You 
truly feel that you can stop any 
time you want when you begin, 
but that is foolhardy. You're 
addicted. | had a degree in 
psychology, and I kept asking 
myself why couldn’t | use what 
I'd learned to help myself.” 

The game of roulette that the 
attractive, articulate woman was 
playing intensified five years into 
the ordeal. Until then, she had 
fairly minor health problems — 
occasional dizzy spells, 
headaches, stomach cramps, and 
negative reactions from laxative 
abuse. Even through her first 
marriage, she had managed to 
keep her obsession from her 
husband. When friends or 
relatives had asked about her 
dizziness or ill health, she had 
said she had some sort of virus 

Her life grew more 
complicated when she married 
“the man of her dreams” and 
became the mother of two young 


daughters. Despairing of his 
reaction should he find out about 
her habit, Axelrod promised 
herself she would stop. This was 
in January of 1979, But when she 
purged less, she gained weight 
and felt “fat.” 

Liquid-protein diets were the 
“in” thing that summer, and 
Axelrod decided they were the 
answer. ‘| began ingesting 
supplements of this vile 
substance,” she says, “but 
continued to use a diuretic 
because | felt this all-liquid diet 
would make me bloated. It was 
only a matter of time before | was 
so weak and lethargic | could 
barely function. | became 
depressed, even though the sight 
of weight coming off usually 
boosted my sprits enough to keep 
up my abusive ritual.” 

Finally, she began 
experiencing pain when she 
urinated. Thinking she had a 
bladder infection, she visited a 
doctor; but he told her it wasn’t 
an infection. He noted, however, 
that something was increasing 
the acidity of her urine, which 
accounted for the burning 
sensation. Leaving his office in 
complete disgust, Axelrod knew 
she had hit bottom. She had done 
this to her body, and she had to 
get help. The chance purchase of 
a magazine with an article about 
bulimia led her to the Whites in 
Ithaca, but not before she made a 
tearful confession to her 
confused but supportive 
husband. 

On September 21, 1979, 
Axelrod stopped bingeing. Fifteen 
months after that, she had major 
abdominal surgery: a third of her 
colon had to be removed because 
of the abuse it had received. 
Today, the 35-year-old Meriden, 
Connecticut, resident has 
pinpointed and worked out the 
issues that were subconsciously 
so stressful and aggravated.her 
habit — a negative self-image, 
and her new roles as mother and 
housewife. She has earned a 
master’s in counseling and works 
full-time as a therapist advising, 
bulimic women. Axelrod is thin, 
but eats normally and exercises 
regularly. She recognizes that 
there is no “magic” way to lose 
weight quickly and to keep it off 

“Tcan’'t tell you how many 
Sunday nights women across this 
country are finishing up their 
binge and promising themselves 








it won't happen again,” she says. 
“It does happen again. I lost 
seven years of productive living, 
of feeling good, and nothing can 
make me forfeit what I’ve 
worked to gain. You can't say 
you'll never not care about your 
looks. All of us are concerned. | 
won't say my weight is not 
important to me, because it is and 
always will be. But we all have to 
realize we're not going to have 
the body the advertisers say we 
should. That's part of growing 
up, and there are alternatives to 
purging to stay thin.” 

* * * 

Finding ways to stop bulimia’s 
destructive cycle is as individual 
as the women suffering from it. 
Lisa Bearak is a licensed clinical 
social worker with the 
Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health. She also has a 
private practice counseling 
people with eating disorders. 
“The symptoms of bulimia are 
different for each person,” she 
says. ‘No two cases are alike, and 
therapy is based on a person's 
need. An eating disorder is, in 
reality, a defense mechanism — a 
way of coping with something. A 
therapist shouldn’t take that 
away from a person until they 
have helped to put something 
else in its place. Otherwise you 
do more harm than good.” 

Barbara Harrington worked 
through her food obsession by 
acting. After joining the 
Northampton-based theater 
group Present Stage, she met 
Susan Clement, a former 
anorectic still battling the desire 
to be thin. The women decided 
the best thing they could do for 
each other and women like them 
was to take their show on the 
road — literally. With the aid of 
pianist, vocalist, and composer 
Gisele Litalien, the two examined 
medical and sociological studies 
on eating disorders and 
interviewed women with varying 
degrees of obsession. 

The three took what they'd 
found and incorporated the 
intimate details of their own lives 
to produce a cabaret-style play, 
aptly titled FoodFright. The trio 
tours prep schools, high schools, 
and colleges with the play, 
carrying their message to those 
most likely to fall into the 
bulimic-anorectic trap. The 
purpose of the show, says 
Harrington, is to demonstrate 
that food need not represent the 
nemesis of beauty, self-control, 
and self-esteem. In the show, she 
recalls her days in dance class, 
where she felt like “a huge pair of 
thighs moving across the floor,” 

Near the end of the show, the 
audience is belted with statistics 
about America’s obsession with 
dieting. Among them: only six 
percent of chronic dieters manage 
to keep pounds off permanently; 
Americans spend $10 billion 
annually on dieting; 75 percent of 
all Americans snack before going 
to bed. 

The women who watch the 
show react strongly. Many of 


them leave in tears or express 
keen interest during the rap 
session held after each 
performance. There is a reason 
for this, says Harrington. “The 
girls we talk to are terrified about 
getting fat, and those expressing 
these feelings are getting younger 
and younger. Fourteen-year-olds 
talk about doing it. It’s not 
unusual for us to hear about 
gang-bingeing now, where entire 
floors of dorms eat and purge 
together. Word travels quickly 
through the grapevine that this is 
a way to keep weight down. Do 
you know that 60 percent of all 
girls between the ages of 10 and 
13 have dieted at least once? 

“Women who are obsessed use 
their eating disorders as a 
boundary,” she continues. “They 
are so afraid of being disliked, of 
saying no, that they do 
everything they can to please 
everyone but themselves. That 
anger builds up, and they think 
they can control physically what 
they can’t control mentally. 
There is a tenuous sense of self, 
and we see that in all the schools 
we go to. Food becomes a 
backboard for the emotions. If 
nothing else, we want to leave 
these women with the 
understanding that ‘you are not 
alone and who says thin has to be 
beautiful?’ ” 

* ~ * 

Anorexia has been in the 
limelight because of its more 
extreme toll on the body and the 
plight of such famous sufferers as 
Karen Carpenter, who eventually 
died from its effects. Bulimia has 
received less attention, even 
though it affects four or five times 
more women. (And has its share 
of celebrity victims: Jane Fonda 
has admitted that she forced 
herself to vomit after meals 
during the early days of her 
career.) 

In 1975, the Whites of Cornell 
undertook a study of bulimic 
women. Two years later, 
Psychology Today published an 
article describing their findings. 
White, director of Psychological 
Services at Cornell and Boskind- 
White, a psychotherapist 
specializing in eating disorders, 
were deluged with mail. Over 800 
women, from 12 to 55, wrote of 
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their fight with what the Whites 
have renamed “bulimarexia.” 
Subsequent articles in the 
popular media triggered 
thousands more letters. 

Realizing the need for 
definitive information, the couple 
began gathering data from some 
2000 bulimics in order to write 
what has been hailed as the first 
illuminating book on the 
disorder. Bulimarexia, the 
Binge/Purge Cycle (W.W. Norton 
and Company, 1983, $15) is 
realistic but hopeful, and is 
designed to counter the fear of 
disclosure and resistance to 
treatment. The authors maintain 
that bulimia is not a disease but 
“learned avoidance behavior,” 
which can be unlearned. To 
encourage this “unlearning”’ 
process, the couple holds 
intensive, weekend-long 
treatment programs at Cornell. 

The Whites believe that 
bulimic behavior most often 
begins in adolescence or during 
the college years, when the 
pressure to be thin and attractive 
to men is strongest. They 
estimate that up to one-third of 
all college-age women engage in 
such behavior, and that some 
may start as young as 10. White 
describes a typical frenetic eating 
episode: after a period of heavy 
emotional stress or biochemical 
turmoil, a bulimic might eat two 
family-sized packages of cookies, 
a box of crackers, and three 
break fast bars. This is followed 
by 15 Ex-Lax, diuretic abuse, 
fasting, or self-induced vomiting 
(82 percent of bulimic women 
follow binges with vomiting). 
The average number of binge- 
purge episodes is 11 per week, 
and the resultant medical 
complications can be severe: 
dental decay (continued vomiting 
will wear away enamel of the 
teeth), sore throats, esophageal 
irritation, stomach rupture, 
adrenal exhaustion, irregular 
menses, B-12 deficiency, heart- 
rhythm abnormalities, and heart 
attack. 

Bulimia, assert the Whites, is a 
“maladaptive response to female 
socialization in America. They 
[women suffering from bulimia] 
are trying to live both sides of the 
Continued on page 18 
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Unconventional women 


Turning a life of sampling into a career 


by Janice Brodman 


aren Cahill is 39 years old. She 
K has a PhD in sociology from the 

University of Wisconsin. She has 
been a college instructor, a weaver, a 
translator, a construction worker, a para- 
legal, and an entrepreneur. She has 
traveled widely in Europe and in the 
United States. Now she wonders what 
she’s going to do for a “real job.” 

In an earlier era Karen Cahill (not her 
real name) would have been a rarity, 
one of a few unconventional women, 
probably involved in the arts, music, or 
writing. But in 1983, she is one of a large, 
though generally undefined, group of 
women. They are neither “‘career 
women” nor “homemakers.” They 
might best be called “experimenters.” 
Most, like Cahill, are in their mid to late 
30s, have impressive academic creden- 
tials, and have worked hard but avoided 
conventional jobs and career tracks. 
Now they are at a turning point. 

It has all the signs of an identity crisis, 
but the questions sound less like “who 
am 1?” than “where do | fit in?” Like the 
crises in adult development described by 
Gail Sheehy in Passages and Daniel 
Levinson in The Seasons of a Man’s Life, 
this one grows out of previous life 
choices. But the backgrounds of the 
experimenters contrast sharply with 
those described by Sheehy and 
Levinson. 

Unlike the people Sheehy portrays, 
these women did not spend their 20s 
doing what was expected of them. The 
most obvious path they avoided was that 
of full-time wife and mother. If they 
chose these roles, they gave them 
undivided attention only briefly. Many 
were divorced within a few years and did 
not remarry. 

In part because of the status of women, 
in part because of their own choices, they 
did not pursue the conventional career 
paths taken by most men, either. 
Levinson identifies the four major tasks 
for men between 22 and 32 as developing 
a goal, acquiring a mentor, laying the 
groundwork for a career, and establish- 
ing a loving relationship. 

In the course of accomplishing the first 
of these, according to Levinson, young 
men must develop a “dream of the kind 
of life they want to lead as adults.” For 
the young experimenters, however, de- 
signing such dreams was difficult. The 
kinds of goals that excited them had been 
achieved almost exclusively by men. 
Their ideal concepts of themselves as 
adults were consequently hazy and hard 
to flesh out. 

These women were similarly handi- 
capped in the second crucial task, form- 
ing mentor relationships. Sheehy writes, 
“Fewer mentors are available for women. 
indeed, when | brought up the question 
of mentors with women, most of them 
didn’t know what | was talking about. 


Female mentors have been particularly 
scarce. And when a man_ becomes 
interested in guiding and advising a 
younger woman, there is usually an 
erotic interest that goes along with it.” 
Unlike young men, the experimenters 
had no one appropriate to ask the 
questions that Sheehy says are common 
for people in their 20s: “What is the best 
way to start?” “Who can help me?” 
“How did you do it?” 

Likewise, they confronted certain 
liabilities in their attempts to establish 
themselves in an occupation. Few 
female role models existed in most of 
the fields that attracted them, and dis- 
crimination was simply a fact. In ad- 
dition, they faced a problem peculiar to 
their generation. The experience of anti- 
war sentiment, of countercultural values 
in general, and of the women’s move- 
ment had made them question the valid- 
ity of “succeeding” along the lines of the 
models that were available. 

The fourth task, marriage and family, 
seemed to conflict with the ex- 
perimenters’ yearning for autonomy and 
growth. Traditionally, marriage had 
often meant that women “lived through 
others” and forfeited self-exploration. 
The experimenters were not willing to 
make this sacrifice. 

As a result, they struck out on their 
own to experiment with new ways of 
putting life and work together. A theme 
that runs through their descriptions of 
their 20s and early 30s is determination to 
grow as individuals. While others feared 
risks, they feared stagnation. ‘The idea 
of settling down after college was scary,” 
says Francine Able (not her real name), a 
former teacher, community organizer, 
factory worker, and bureaucrat who's 
now getting a master’s degree in media. 
“| was afraid I'd be stuck. The com- 
promises I'd have to make for a conven- 
tional career or for marriage were just too 
restricting.” 

Others echo those feelings. “It was 
hard to commit yourself to the kinds of 
things that were expected of you,” says 
Lisa Evans (not her real name). After 
getting a master’s in political science, she 
opened a small retail store. When it 
folded she worked as a reporter, then as a 
community worker, a cashier, and a 
researcher. She studied karate in Puerto 
Rico and meditation in California. “I got 
into whatever interested me without 
thinking too much about where it was all 
heading. | just trusted I'd make out 
somehow.” 

To these women, jobs were not just for 
survival, or for power and wealth. They 
were the means to accomplish something 
creative and fulfilling, to contribute to 
society, or just to have fun. There was a 
certain faith in the future. They worked 
hard. They enjoyed themselves. They 
contributed to society. What more was 


there? 

There was money. Or, rather, the lack 
of money. “I started to miss security,” 
says Evans. “I like being able to do what 
I want to. The only problem has been it’s 
been such a marginal living.” 

Financial strain began to erode the 
pleasure of experimentation. “I have so 
many mixed feelings about what I’ve 
been doing,” says Eileen Knapp (not her 
real name), who has a master’s in 
psychology and an erratic job history. 
“That I don’t make more money is very 
painful to me. Yet I'm rich in free time to 
do what I want to, what interests me. 
Sometimes | feel philosophical and have 
to remember it’s a choice | made. But 
sometimes I’m overwhelmed by the need 
to settle down to a career.” 

As they head into their mid to late 30s, 
things that once felt exciting have begun 
to seem frightening. Such a shift in one’s 
psychological compass is not unique to 
this group, of course: most adults ex- 
perience major changes in attitudes and 
desires at about the same age. It is 
interesting, however, that the ex- 
perimenters do not fit into any of 
Sheehy’s “women’s life patterns.” In 
many ways, in fact, the feelings of the 
experimenters more closely match the 
patterns of Levinson’s men. Levinson 
describes a man’s life from about 32 to 40 
as a “settling-down period.” Men at- 
tempt to establish an “ordered, stable 
life” at home and at work while contin- 
ing to pursue youthful goals. During 
these years, a man’s “sense of well-being 
as a person will depend upon his 
evaluation of how far and how fast he is 
moving toward these goals.” 

The experimenters have the same 
urges. The drive to be recognized for 
their accomplishments, to make their 
mark, has become very strong but 
remains unfocused. “I’m really flounder- 
ing,” says Able. “I know what | want, 
and | know what | don’t want, but I just 
don’t know how to get them in place.” 

Jean D’Amato’s situation is typical. 
Although her eclectic job experience 
includes several years of teaching and 
creating university community-relations 
projects, she hasn’t been able to get a 
full-time job at the university where she 
teaches part-time. She is “a nervous 
wreck” about her work situation, and 
lack of money has forced her to move in 
temporarily with her parents. She is also 
angry. “I've worked hard. I've made 
contributions that should be recognized. 
Sometimes | think people feel that 
they've played the game, and they are 
resentful of those who haven't.” 

The negative response of potential 
employers to an unconventional work 
history leads many experimenters to 
perform major surgery on résurhes. “I've 
cut out whole sections of my life,” says 
Cahill. “I always worry someone will ask 


what I was doing those years, but no one 
ever has. Maybe they think I was a 
housewife.” 

Some experimenters admit that part of 
the difficulty in geting a job is their own 
choosiness. “I’m spoiled,” says Evans, 
“too used to doing things my own way.” 
She’s determined to find a work situation 
that offers the flexibility and autonomy 
she’s come to value. “If I get really 
desperate, maybe I'll change. But for 
now....” 

Is finding the “right job” hopelessly 
idealistic? Hopeless no, idealistic yes, 
according to career counselors. But suc- 
cess demands that two parts of the 
problem be recognized. 

One is the objective situation in which 
these women find themselves. “Re- 
alistically, there is a lot of competition 
and high unemployment,” cautions Judy 
Glick, a therapist who has worked with 
women on career questions for 12 years. 
“While there are more choices, they are 
still limited. And most jobs aren’t as 
creative and exciting as these women 
want.” Nevertheless, opportunities do 
exist. “Some relatively traditional jobs 
can provide a creative outlet, especially if 
they offer some independence and the 
chance to work with people,” says Glick. 

Betsy Booth and Holly Freeman, career 
counselors at the Women’s Job Counsel- 
ing Center, agree. “There are many 
creative jobs out there,” says Freeman, 
“but not in the areas where we're used to 
looking for them — the arts, post- 
secondary education, film, human serv- 
ices, Jobs are mainly in the profit sector. 
Finance, insurance, high tech, and health 
care are big growth areas. To some 
extent, priorities may have to be re- 
assessed and difficult choices made. But 
there are also creative jobs hidden in 
those spheres.” High tech in particular, 
Booth and Freeman have found, tends to 
be an unconventional place that en- 
courages creativity. High-tech companies 
often are looking for women and offer 
benefits especially supportive of them, 
such as company day care. 

But what of other values — contribut- 
ing to society, for example? Traditional 
human-services jobs, in which women 
predominate, continue to be limited and 
low-paying. But Freeman notes that 
teaching and human-service functions 
are performed in some corporations — 
in training, employee assistance, and the 
like. These and other jobs can provide a 
sense of benefiting society, although the 
results may not be direct or the effects 
widespread. Some experimenters agree 
that such (relatively) limited contribu- 
tions can be satisfying. Says one, “I’ve 
begun to think that setting up my own 
business, making it a good place for peo- 
ple to work, can be an important con- 
tribution.” 

Reaching the opportunities that exist 
often means navigating the shoals of 
discrimination, however. According to 
Dr. Heidi Hartmann, an economist at the 
National Academy of Sciences, “There 
are not going to be enough ‘male’ 
creative, good-paying jobs for women.” 
The statistics on job and pay discrimina- 
tion against women are well known. 
(Women with college degrees earn less, 
on the average, than male high-school 
dropouts; women with advanced degrees 
earn about 35 percent less than men with 
comparable training, and are drastically 
under-represented in the more inter- 
esting and powerful positions.) 

Yet with the proper approach (and 
some luck), desirable jobs can be created 
or captured. The importance of attitude 
raises the second part of the problem — 
the mind-set of the job seeker. A woman 
often blocks herself in various ways. 
Booth and Freeman note that women 
tend to feel a sanction against making 
positive statements about themselves. In 
job hunting, with its demand for high 
self-esteem, such an attitude can prove to 
be effective sabotage. Glick points out 
that sometimes the blocks are rooted in 
residual feelings that the experimenters 
have repudiated at a conscious level — 
for example, holding back for fear that 
success might threaten personal rela- 
tionships. 

A common block, according to Ande 
Anderten, a therapist who specializes in 
career counseling, is related to a refusal 
to accept responsibility for one’s own life 
and choices. “Like women who are 
breaking out of more conventional situ- 
ations, [the experimenters] are often 
waiting for something to happen to 
them. They wish they would just luck 
into something, and it would turn out to 
be for them.” 

Continued on page 14 
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Food 
Think small 


Pudding with panache 


by Susannah Garboden 


f small can be beautiful, 
I maybe tiny can be exquisite. 

Little tiny desserts in little 
tiny cups — rich little variations 
on the classic pot de creme — can 
be both exquisite and convenient. 
The only problem is finding 
something in which to serve 
them. Think small. 

There are, of course, those 
demitasse cups that your god- 
mother gave you as a wedding 
present. Or maybe you don't 
have those. Or maybe even 
though you have them, you'll 
never use them because you 
don't want one of your party 
guests breaking one with a 
spoon. 

Tiny pot de créme pots (the 
kind that come with lids) are 
certainly what you'd call darling, 
but they cost a fortune. Your best 
bet is plain Japanese tea cups 
from an import store or restau- 
rant-supply house. They don’t 
cost much, and they're a lot 
tougher than they look. 

You can also get away with a 
bunch of small wineglasses (that 
is, sherry glasses) from the dime 
store. No plastic, though. Truth 
be told, there’s nothing wrong 
with plain old custard cups. 
Whatever you serve these 
desserts in, it’s a nice touch to 
provide your guests with demi- 
tasse spoons (even if they do say 
“Niagara Falls’” on them), but 
most people seem to manage 
quite well with teaspoons. 

If you're planning a_ large 
holiday buffet, you might want to 
finish off the meal with a selec- 
tion of all three of the following 
little cream desserts and identify 
each with an appropriate topping 


— chocolate curls for the choc- 
olate, a few grains of instant 
coffee for the Irish coffee, and a 
marron glacé (candied chestnut) 
for the chestnut purée. 


A word about whipped cream 
Whipping cream is easy, yet 
some people fear it. First, there’s 


no excuse to start with anything 


but the right stuff. Now that real 
cream is ultra-pasteurized, you 
don’t have to worry about its 
turning to butter too fast. And the 
price of a hand-held mixer is less 
than what it would cost you to 
buy a half-dozen plastic tubs of 
plastic whipped pseudo-cream 
from your grocer’s freezer. 

Use heavy cream or “whip- 
ping’ cream (which used to be 
called medium cream) depending 
on how much you want to spend 
and how fat your guests are 
(heavy cream costs more and has 
more calories). Chill your beaters 
before you start. The standard 
proportions for whipped cream 
as a topping are one cup of cream 
to two tablespoons of sugar and a 
teaspoon of vanilla extract. 

You can whip the cream to any 
consistency you like, though if 
you want it to stand up above the 
rim of a cup, you'll need to make 
it fairly stiff. The whipped cream 
will keep its shape for an hour or 
so under refrigeration, but it 
doesn't take long to prepare so 
you might as well wait until the 
last minute and serve it at its best. 

Oh, and about fake whipped 
creams. I’m usually a very toler- 
ant person, so | always assume 
that anyone who serves the 
imitations has never in his life 
tasted anything better. Do you 
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Pot de chocolat 
Serves eight 

This is a chocolate dessert, a 
very chocolate dessert. So don’t 
serve large portions; the true 
enthusiasts can come back for 
seconds. 

8 ounces semisweet chocolate, 
broken into chunks; 

1’ cups light cream; 

3 egg yolks, slightly beaten; 

2 tablespoons brandy. 

Put the chocolate and the 
cream into the top half of a 
double boiler, set it over hot 
water, and let everything melt 
together. Don’t fret if it seems 
lumpy and weird at first. Stir it 
periodically with a wire whisk. 

When the chocolate and cream 
are, as they say, “one,” dribble 
some from a large spoon into the 
egg yolks as you beat them with a 
fork. After you've worked in 
about a half a cup, reverse the 
process and dribble the egg-yolk 
mixture back into the top of the 
double boiler while stirring the 


remaining chocolate. Mix it to- 
gether, remove it from the heat, 
stir in. the brandy, and pour the 
mixture into your tiny cups or 
wineglasses. Chill it in the cups 
for a couple of hours, top each 
serving with whipped cream, and 
serve them cold. 


Irish-coffee pudding 
Serves eight 

1 teaspoon instant coffee; 

¥2 cup very strong coffee; 

1 envelope unflavored gelatin; 

3 egg yolks; 

¥3 cup sugar; 

¥3 cup Irish whisky; 

1 cup heavy cream. 

Dissolve the teaspoon of in- 
stant coffee in the half-cup of 
coffee, pour it into a small 
saucepan, and sprinkle the 
gelatin over the top. Let this sit 
for a minute and then heat the 
mixture gently, stirring it con- 
stantly until the gelatin is dis- 
solved. The best way to check the 
solution is to scoop up spoonfuls 
from time to time and examine 
the liquid for tiny crystal beads; 
when you can’t see any, remove 
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the stuff from the heat. 

Beat the egg yolks until they 
lighten in color, then gradually 
add the sugar. Next, beat in the 
coffee mixture, and then the 
whisky. Put the bowl into the 
refrigerator until the pudding 
starts to look (and act) gloppy — 
about 25 minutes should do it. 
Next whip the cream until it’s 
stiff (like you'd get with a sun- 
dae), and fold it together with the 
pudding. Gentle, now, don’t beat. 

Pour the stuff into your minia- 
ture dishes, chill it for several 
hours, and serve. You may add 
more whipped cream as a top- 
ping, but it’s hardly necessary. 


Chestnut pudding 
Serves six to eight 

This is the easiest of our three 
cream desserts, and also the most 
elegant. Sometimes things work 
out that way. 

1 cup heavy cream; 

1 8-and-%-ounce can créme de 
marrons (chestnut purée), sweet- 
ened. 

Whip the cream until it’s stiff. 

Continued on page 14 
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Golden Palace 
Restaurant 


Down the dim sum path 


14-20 Tyler Street, Chinatown, Boston, 423-4565 or 423-4559. Open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. No liquor license. All credit cards. 
Access up several stairs from street level. 


by Robert Nadeau 


ob Lee’s Islander has 
B closed, to be replaced by a 

large restaurant special- 
izing in dim sum (teahouse 
dumplings) and Hong Kong 
cuisine. What a moment of cul- 
inary history is captured here! 
When Bob Lee’s opened in Bos- 
ton — in 1948, | believe — 
American fantasies about Asia 
were conditioned by the ex- 
periences of World War II. 

As the restaurant expanded, a 
rosy glow settled over the 
American image of the South Pa- 
cific basin, an image captured in 


the movie version of South Paci- 


fic. Bob Lee’s Islander was the 
apotheosis of that trend, and it 
was one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful concept restaurants. Lee 
traveled to Hawaii to purchase 
decorative items. He built more 
elaborate fountains, and the fa- 
mous exterior waterfall. He be- 
came Boston’s best-known Chi- 
nese-American while promoting 
an escapist vision of Polynesia, 
replete with Trader Vic-style 
drinks and oversweetened ver- 
sions of Cantonese dishes. This 
is not to criticize Lee as a res- 
taurateur; over most of the life of 
the restaurant, his portions were 
generous, his prices reasonable, 
and his recipes well executed. 
Even in its declining days, the 
restaurant delivered a helluva 
pu-pu platter. 

But fashions change. Today’s 
tourist no longer fancies an eve- 
ning on the set of South Pacific. 
The successes in recent years in 
Chinatown have presented tra- 
ditional Cantonese food to a 
growing Chinese-American 
clientele and to non-Asian 
Americans fascinated by the 
“real” China. Following on the 
success of Imperial Teahouse, 
China Pavilion, and Royal Pal- 
ace, Golden Palace has gone to a 
seven-day dim sum lunch. 

The people at Golden Palace 
are not just copying a trend; they 
have added their own emphasis, 
and | am happy to report that it is 
on deep-fried goodies. A dim 
sum lunch, if you have never 
tried one, goes*like this: tiny 
plates of delicacies glide by on 
rolling carts. You select the ones 
you want by pointing. No lan- 
guage problems here. If you 
know about specific pastries, you 


can ask for some, but during the 
average meal you'll have 20 to 30 
items to choose from, regardless. 
Most of the items are dumplings 
— some steamed, some fried. 
There are also small pilates of 
“dishes” and non-dumpling 
items. Almost all the dumplings 
include pork or shrimp, and most 
are simple or savory-tasting. 
There are a few sweets, but a 
meal is more likely to end with a 
starchy bio (steamed bun), or a 
sticky-rice tamale wrapped in a 
banana leaf. 
Traditionally, 
served slowly 


dim sum were 
in teahouses to 


while away the time, increase the 
appetite for tea, and give the 
confreres something to fiddle 
with. The pace has become more 
intense in the United States, and 
dim sum has become an actual 
lunch. But there is still a sense of 
languorous luxury in selecting 
elegant morsels off the cart. To 
taste bits of a dozen exotic things 
for lunch is a kind of sensuality 
that we usually overwhelm with 
hamburger, mashed potatoes, 
cole slaw,.and gravy — piles of 
purée from the four main food 
groups. 

But at Golden Palace you can 
sip your tea (pale pink oolong) 
and wave up a dish of three rolls 
consisting of fat homemade pasta 
wrapped around shrimp. The 
cart-pusher squeezes on some 
Worcestershire sauce, which rolls 
right off, and plunks the dish 
onto the table. You reach over 
with chopsticks and find that 
though a pasta roll is too sticky to 
cut, it is also too sticky to drop 
from chopsticks. Ours tasted like 
the Platonic ideal of pasta, and 
each roll yielded up a bonus of 
two whole shrimp. 

Gesture again and you have a 
tin steamer with four har gow. 
Freshness is everything with har 
gow (steamed dumplings of 
shrimp in an ethereal dough), so 
gesture for them when they first 
come out of the kitchen. 

The har gow and the pasta- 
wrapped shrimp are standard 
dim sum in Boston. Where. the 
Golden Palace has innovated is 
in the deep-fried selections. We 
had a crab croquette that was 
simply amazing. It looked like a 
drumstick, with’ part of a crab 
claw for a handle. The rest of the 


claw — shell and meat — was in 
there, padded in a wad of crab 
forcemeat, then deep-fried clean 
as tempura. You could tell this 
item was important, because it 
was sold one to a dish. It was 
important. 

Fried just as beautifully were 
round shrimp balls, in which the 
shrimp was mixed with chopped 
water chestnut for welcomed 
crunch. A _ couple of puffy 
Styrofoam-like shrimp chips 
were a garnish. 

Even the thing that looked like 
a turnover (three to a plate) was 
fried, though the dough was rich 
enough for any turnover in any 
culinary tradition from Russia to 
Argentina. The filling, of 
chopped (not ground) pork, was 
sweet and savory, much like the 
usual filling of the steamed- 
dough snowball. 

We had a fish-ball tidbit that 
was topped with quail eggs. Very 
delicious, but get to it early — it 
becomes bland as it rolls around 
and cools off. 

In another steel steamer were 
shui mai, little barrel-shaped 
pork dumplings. These are com- 
mon all over town, but Golden 
Palace has gone to a rougher, 
sausage-like grind for the pork, 
with good results. Also in the key 
of pork were a finger-shaped roll 
(with a saltier, ham-like flavor) 
and a squash-ball-size meatball, 
oddly garnished with greens. 

There were some old friends | 
noticed, but didn’t try. There was 
the big square sticky-rice tamale 
wrapped in a banana leaf, which 
usually contains bits of chicken, 
pork, ham, mushroom, quail egg, 
sea cucumber, and_ other 
treasures — it’s a_ rib-sticker. 
There were squares of rice dough 
studded with goodies — a dish 
too starchy even for me. There 
was the fried taro-root bun, 
which looks like an egg covered 
with shredded wheat and tastes 
pleasantly sweet and _ starchy. 
There were duck feet and dishes 
of tripe, but (for some reason) no 
spareribs with black-bean sauce. 

There were also dessert dim 
sum (sweet pastries), and these | 
tried. Golden Palace has pio- 
neered again with a plate of 
three-black-bean doughnuts, 
hitherto sold only in stores. Each 
had a sweet black-bean filling, 
wrapped in a sticky ball of 
dough, rolled in sesame seeds 
and deep-fried. It sounds awful, 
but it’s an intriguing dessert most 
people love at first bite. The 
mixture of flavors and textures in 
each mouthful was remarkable. 

Golden Palace has an im- 
pressive menu of “real” dishes, 
but for those | will have to go 
back at night. When dim sum are 
available, there is no question of 
eating anything else. Some diners 
might miss the usual condiments 
of the Chinese-restaurant table 
— soy sauce, hot sauce, vinegar, 
duck sauce, and mustard. But it is 
worth refocusing the palate on 
the pastels of Cantonese cuisine, 
as we readjust our pace to a style 
of eating specifically designed for 
discussion as well as for feeding 
the monster within. 

I have never understood how 
dim sum are priced, and have 
never been moved to complain. 
My dishes at Golden Palace 
seemed to average about $1.40, 
but that could have been inflated 
by extra crab croquettes. Or it 
could have been a low average 
because | had no sticky-rice buns. 
I can’t figure it out, but you get a 
lot of action for the money. 

Service at Golden Palace is 
good, and service is everything 
with dim sum. The staff members 
are less comfortable with English 
than other waitrons in 
Chinatown, but it matters not at 
all, since they understand point- 
ing. 

Decor is important, in that it 
can be an obstacle to service. 
Most of the walls and Polynesian 
kitsch of Bob Lee’s came down to 
leave a huge room with good cart 
paths. There is one South Seas 
mural, along with a couple of dra- 
gon pillars for the nostalgic. O 
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For the birds 


Annual Christmas count 


by Neal Clark 


eware. Birding madness is 

about to strike the Boston 

area, the Northeast, and 
the entire United States. Depend- 
ing on where you are during this 
seasonal assault, you may see 
these birdwatchers canvassing 
the countryside by foot, car, boat, 
snowshoe, snowmobile, horse 
back, and dogsled. Birders on 
snowmobiles? Isn't that as likely 
as ‘Hell’s Angels riding mopeds? 
Well, almost anything goes in the 
annual Christmas Bird Count 
(CBC) — the world’s largest 
biological survey, where every 
bird within range is identified 
and duly recorded 

In 1900, with a meager 27 
participants, the National 
Audubon Society conducted its 
first count. It was initiated prima 
rily for recreational purposes, but 
was also a public-relations gim 
mick to halt the widespread 
slaughter of snowy 
those white, long-legged waders 
whose plumes made elegant hat 
decorations. (The carnage got so 
intense that, in 1905, plume 
hunters murdered a Florida game 
warden. A memorial to him still 
stands in Everglades National 
Park.) Now that 
protected and have 
from their nearly extinct status, 
the CBC serves as an opportunity 
currently 35,000 
strony to gather and think 
nothing but birds for a full day 
Some dedicated birders search 
nonstop for 20 hours. 

The CBC is more than just the 
annual flocking behavior of 
binocular-wearers, though; data 
over the years have shown shift 
ing, bird numbers and migratory 
patterns, and, via_ habitat 
changes, even the condition of 
the environment. Largely be 
cause of the Christmas count, the 
gradual northward) march of 
cardinals, mockingbirds, and 
tufted titmice in the past 30 years 
has been closely monitored. 
More importantly, the survey 
detects habitat loss, which affects 
our quality of life as much as that 
of the birds. We're all in this 
together 

Olive Rhines, who has 
participated in over 30 CBCs in 


> 


egrets 


egrets are 
recovered 


for birders 


Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, says, “You really see the 
pressures of civilization doing the 
count through the years. In 
Glastonbury [Connecticut], the 
birds have been squeezed out. 
The population of the town grew 
from 6000 to almost 30,000 while 
we were there from 1938 to 1970, 
and all the good birding spots are 
now houses. Grasshopper spar- 
rows are gone because the fields 
are filled in. Same with bobolinks 
and upland plovers.” 

Rhines, who also did counts for 
the famous ornithologist Roger 
Tory Peterson in Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, enjoys the competi- 
tion between the groups of 
birders within their designated 
15-mile-diameter circles. “We 
also like to beat old records,” she 
adds. ‘But mainly it’s the fun of 
birdwatching. It’s a great sport. | 
remember when we'd come 
home with icicles hanging off our 
hats after a cold count. | always 
go out. | wouldn’t miss it.” 

Neither would Douglas Ayres, 
of Fort Plain, New York. “I have 
taken the count now 64 years,” 
he reports in a recent American 
Birds. ‘“‘| inaugurated the 
Christmas count here in 1918. At 
first | was the only observer — | 
didn't even have a car and | 
covered a really incredible scope 
of country on foot — from near 
St. Johnsville to Otstungo. | used 
to cook my dinner in the woods.” 

Charles Walcott, a retired phy 
sician, joined his first CBC in 
1916, when he was 11. He cov- 
ered the Cambridge-Arlington 
Heights vicinity, and recalls ‘an 
influx of those boreal chickadees, 
which was exciting for us as 
youngsters. It was a brand-new 
experience. | still do the count 
today, although | can’t see very 
well. But I can still hear. The day 
never seems long in the woods.” 

Depending on weather condi- 
tions, the count itself takes place 
across North America on a Satur- 
day just before or just after 
Christmas (the holiday being the 
original — and arbitrary — date 
set at the turn of the century). 
Participants, usually associated 
with Audubon Societies or local 
bird clubs, go out at dawn (or 


before, to catch the owls), in 
groups of two or three, recording 
all birds seen or heard within 
their assigned section. 

Through woods, fields, 
marshes, and even cemeteries, 
dumps, and beach parking lots, 
the hardy birders trek, rustling up 
a grouse here and a creeper there. 
They're bent on observing as 
many species and individuals as 
possible in one spot and then 
scurrying on to the next. They 
work against the clock. When 
darkness halts the birding spree, 
they head to someone's house for 
hot drinks and a compilation of 
the records, later forwarded to 
the National Audubon Society 
for publication in the next sum- 
mer’s issue of American Birds. 

New England alone sponsors 
87.different counts; the Greater 
Boston Count, whose center on 
the map is the Healy’School in 
Somerville, attracts about 50 peo- 
ple annually. City observers iden- 
tify about 100 species each year 
and count anywhere from 
150,000 te 200,000 individual 
birds; pigeons, starlings, and 
gulls constitute the majority of 
the total number. Nationwide, an 
average of more than 120 million 
birds are tallied. 

I've helped on the Greater 
Boston Count and the coastal 
New Hampshire one, and | tried 
the Monadnock area last Decem- 
ber. At 6 a.m. on the 18th, I heard 
three rings of the phone; it was 
Bruce Hedin, a graphic artist from 
Peterborough, who'd called to 
get me up. He was over by seven 
and we were off for the day to 
count birds and down coffee. 








With temperatures around 18 
degrees and only a few hours of 
sleep behind us, it took a while 
to warm up to the heat of the 
game. 

Bruce had done many other 
counts in New Hampshire and in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and is an 
experienced man in the field. We 
spent the first hour huddled in 
his car, checking bird-feeders 
around Bennington, New Hamp- 
shire. There wasn't much hap- 
pening, and we wondered if it 
would be a long, cold, barren day. 
But at Stony Brook Farm we got 
out and counted 80 evening 
grosbeaks and a few purple 
finches. By eight, as frosty alders 
glistened white in the sun, Bruce 
was asking, “Do you think we'll 
see 20 species?” Forever the 
optimist, I said, ‘sure,’ but knew 
it would be close. We spent most 
of the morning — between cups 
of coffee and doughnut holes — 
eyeing the feeders, many of 
which were empty of seed and 
birds. It seemed strange that 
people would keep feeders with- 
out bothering to stock them. 

“Nine species at 9:30,” Bruce 
told me. “It seems like an after- 
noon lull in the morning. We'll 
have to work to get some more.” 
We heard the first jay on the way 
into Antrim, but couldn't include 
it because it was outside the 
official area. (We learned later 
that there was a mass emigration 
of blue jays that winter, because 
of a poor mast crop. Most jays 
wintered in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where, because of 
the prevalence of the more south- 
erly white oak, the acorns were 
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more bountiful.) 

Trying for a hawk, we stopped 
at a cornfield. This was prime 
redtail country, with water and 
woods surrounding a huge field, 
and we'd both seen hawks soar- 
ing there before. As we walked, 
shivering, toward the frozen 
field, a squadron of 50 crows 
appeared, and as they landed, a 
red-tailed hawk flew right 
through the flock. One of the 
crows dive-bombed, but the rest 
strangely ignored the intruder 
and pecked at the ground while 
the hawk watched from a snag. 
We were warming up. 

By noon we had recorded 15 
species and within the next hour 
had tallied four more. We wound 
up at an old railroad station site 
for the last hour, as darkness 
closed in. Both of us had prowled 
for owls before, and felt com 
fortable roaming the woods by 
starlight. We thawed out some 
more in anticipation of bagging 
number 20. 

| imitated a barred owl, giving 
the best hoots of my life, but the 
only replies were a couple of 
yelping dogs. No grand finale 
and no number 20. Bruce and | 
spent 10 hours on the count, cov- 
ering 35 miles by car and five by 
foot. We fell short of our goal, 
but no day afield is wasted time. 
The name of the CBC game is 
tallying up species on a list, but 
the Christmas Bird Count differs 
from most other games: no one 
loses. Anyone who steps out- 
side and appreciates what he 
sees, whether keeping score or 
not, is a winner. And everyone 
can play. 
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Health heist 


Medical bill merry-go-round 


by Michael Silverstein 


taving healthy and fit is a 
“sy matter of good personal 
habits, a fortuitous genetic 
inheritance, and plain dumb luck. 
Paving for illness or injury, how- 
ever, is a matter of politics. And 
the politics of health are getting 
progressively more intense as the 
cost of health care continues to 
rise and the wherewithal to pay 
becomes scarcer 
The dream of equal access to 
quality health care was embodied 
in the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, which Congress 
passed in 1965, and in the 
network of corporation-paid 
health-insurance programs that 
began to proliferate at about the 
same time. Both approaches have 
proved enormously successful in 
bringing new levels of health care 
to the aged and indigent, and 
largely free care to the working 
middle class. Since the Medicaid 
program went into effect, for 
example, the amount of medical 
attention received by poor people 
(measured by per capita visits to a 
doctor or hospital) has been 
greater than the amount received 
by people on the high end of the 
economic scale. 
The cost of this government 


and corporate largess, however, 
has been frightfully high. Gov- 
ernment spending on health care 
rose from $11 billion to $150 
billion between 1965 and 1982, a 
1350 percent increase in numer- 
ical terms and a 300 percent 
increase in “real” (after-inflation) 
dollars. In the years 1977 through 
1982, while inflation was averag- 
ing 12 percent per annum, corpo- 
ration health-plan costs were 
rising by 133 percent. To put 
what this meant to business into 
some perspective, by the late 
1970s the annual expense of 
insuring workers on Detroit's car- 
assembly lines was already 
greater than the cost of the steel 
that went into the cars these 
workers were building over the 
same period. 

Such numbers are leading to a 
revolution — or perhaps “reac- 
tion” might be a better word — in 
the way this country’s health care 
is being paid for. The process 
underway is sometimes hard to 
follow because it is so heavily 
coated with rhetorical grease 
paint. But in essence, here’s 
what's happening: governments 
and corporations are easing away 
from past commitments and 


FRAN 


O CONNELL 


seeking to dump the burden 
elsewhere, while a desperate rear- 
guard action is being fought by 
autonomous _ special-interest 
groups, ranging from the 
professionally affected (hospitals, 
health insurers, and medical 
tradespeople, for example) to the 
personally afflicted. 

This process isn’t a struggle 
between good guys and bad 
guys. People who want to limit 
health-care spending are not in- 
humane, and those who want to 
increase it are not irresponsible. 
As a society, we can neither 
afford to give all our members the 
best available health treatment 
nor morally restrict anyone's ac- 
cess to these treatments. It’s the 
sort of dilemma usually dealt 
with in a thousand little pitched 


UNDER THE TREE 


FOR UNDER $20. 


Pilsner glasses; hand-blown 
crystal. Boxed set of 4, 

reg. $16. 

SALE 4/$12.95 


Speedy coffee maker 
with 4 to 6 cup capacity. 
Red, white or brown. 
Reg. $25. 


Wall Clock with white, 
black or red face. Battery- 
operated; 9” diameter. 


$19.95 


Step stool with non-slip tread 
folds to 2”. White, yellow, 
blue or red enamel. 

Reg. $21.95. 


SALE $18.95 


Hurry! Quantities limited! 
ca 


Tote bag for tennis, 
travel, whatever. 
Nylon packcloth in 
10 splendid shades. 
Reg. $20. 

SALE $14.95 


1033 Mass. Ave., Cambridge/172 Newbury Street, Boston 


battles over specifics, rather than 
through the consensus that brief- 
ly prevailed in the mid-1960s. 

The three basic ‘reasons health 
costs continue to rise out of 
control are technology, demo- 
graphics, and utilization. Anyone 
who has watched kindly old 
Marcus Welby, MD, in action 
knows that the instruments avail- 
able to healers these days are 
rather elaborate. They also tend 
to be extraordinarily expensive. 
New medical technology is ex- 
panding faster than ever before, 
and each advance adds to the 
equipment or pool of products a 
hospital has to have to remain 
competitive. All this means in- 
creased capital outlays. 

Medical advances have also 
added to people's longevity. By 


the year 2010, the average age in 
the United States is exected to be 
about 12 years older than it is 
today. When one considers that a 
65-year-old uses three times as 
much health care as a 45-year- 
old, the economic consequences 
of this aging process can be 
imagined. 

Newly mandated benefits that 
states impose on health insurers 
are another factor boosting utili- 
zation of health facilities (with 
attendant higher costs). At the 
time of this writing, for example, 
the Massachusetts legislature has 
before it a new parcel of benefits 
invalving expanded coverage for 
mental-health care, alcoholic 
counseling, and certain treat- 
ments for children born with 

Continued on page 14 
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NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL 
OF ACUPUNCTURE 


center for traditional oriental studies 


We are pleased to announce that we are now 
accepting applications for admission into the 


Accelerated Studies Program 
Beginning January 1984 


Traditional Chinese ## Survey of Medical Sciences 
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Function And 
Effects of Points 


X® Traditional Chinese 
4 Herbal Studies 


Energetic Dietetics $+ Meridian Theory 
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Office Management is2 Japanese Acupuncture 
Clinical Training 1 Case Presentation 
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New England School of Acupuncture 


25 Flanders Road 
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Famous Hannes Schneider Ski School. 
16 trails and slopes, beginner to expert. 
Giant snowmaking top to bottom. 
Base and Summit snack bars and cafeteria. 
Excellent ski week package plans. 
Mondays only — buy one ticket, get one free! 
(except Xmas and Feb. vacation weeks) 
Low mid-week lift rates. 

College student discounts. 

Full service ski and rental shop. 

THE SUPER TICKET, all lifts all day 
plus two hour ski school lesson. 

Rt. 16, North Conway, N.H. 

Tel: 603-356-5544 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX PRESENTS 


A special section on Skiing 
in its largest issue ever. December 13, 1983 
This special Christmas issue will offer an entire 
separate section on skiing featuring: 





« Articies written by well-known writers. 

* Complete editorial coverage of New England, the 
Rockies, Canada and Europe. 

¢ What's new in ski equipment. 


AD DEADLINE: DECEMBER 6 
4-color available 

Call early for space reservations 
and information: 


BILL RISTEEN 
Retail Sales Manager 
(617) 536-5390 


A million dollars better this year. And you thought we 
took the summer off. At Loon, we spent $1.2 million this sum- 
mer clearing two new intermediate trails and building a bigger 
and better base lodge. Unbeatable ski conditions. Fo; 
three consecutive winters (including the snow drought ones) 
more skiers have skied Loon each year than the year before 
Loon is the only mountain in the Northeast that can say that, 
and it savs a lot about the consistent quality of Loon Mountain 
skiing. The most complete top-to-bottom snow making in 
New England. six aerial lifts including New Hampshire's long- 
est. two dozen trails. meticulous grooming, and a variety of 
slopes for beginners, intermediates and experts. Separate ski 
schools for children and adults, too. It all adds up to unbeatable 
skiing. An interstate highway right to our door. Weil. 
almost. We're just three miles from Interstate 93 on the 
Kancamagus Highway. No major mountain is more access- 
ible. In fact. there's just one traffic light between Washington, 
D.C. and Loon Mountain A cure for winter congestion. |f 
long weekend lift lines and crowded slopes aren't for you 
Louns vour mountain. Since 1966, our Limited Lift Ticket 
Svstem has guaranteed comfortable skiing and reasonable 
lines. But not to worry about missing out. You can buy next day 
tickets alter 4 PM Fridays and Saturdays. participating lodging . 
establishments reserve tickets for guests, and multi-day tickets 
assure prams, hd think that a cure for congestion is worth a lit- 
tle planning growing mountain in the east. 
Last winter. ticket sales jumped a whopping 50% over the 
previous record vear. One reason is more skiers discovered 
the pleasure and value of mid-week ski vacations. Another 
reason ts the adage about better mousetraps. except at Loon 
it's better skiing r kind of style. Comfortable, warm 
soft-spoken, and unpretentious. If that s vour stvle, Loon’s vour 
mountain. All this, and a great value. With our siopeside 
Inn and nearby motels and condominiums, no mountain of- 
fers vou a wider range of accommodations. Our vacation pack- 
ages will fit vour stvle and your budget. so bring the —_ 
Fur reservations or more information, vost callOS- 745 

any day, 9 AM to 6 PMP And sav ves, to Loon eda” 


Loon Moustein 

, Lieean Now Sanpatire 
03251 
603-745-8111 
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Health 


Continued from page 12 

serious maladies. There is no 
doubt this coverage would help 
many people, and little doubt 
among those who have followed 
similar actions in the past that it 
would end up adding more than 
the currently projected 10 percent 
to health-insurance premiums in 
the Commonwealth. 

In addition to the three primary 
reasons, medically related court 
actions are adding to costs. Many 
patients have come to see doctors 
as potential adversaries and are 
more than happy to sue if treat- 
ment does not turn out as hoped. 
This raises malpractice-insurance 
costs and, ultimately, fees. Health 
costs are additionally affected 
because, in order to protect them- 
selves from future litigation, doc- 
tors order every conceivable test 
when confronted with anything 
more serious than a hangnail. 

As the factors boosting health- 
care costs have been more fully 
appreciated, the game of passing 
these costs along to some other 
carrier or group of individuals 
has developed into a minor art 
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form. The pass-along effect 
sometimes takes the guise of 
“cost containment” or, more fre- 
quently, of “cost-shifting.” 

Cost containment is often a 
code term for making individuals 
pay for a larger share of their own 
health treatment. To “contain” 
the elderly’s propensity to see a 
lot of doctors, for example, Medi- 
care now pays only about 50 
percent of their bills — down 
from 60 percent a decade ago. 
Company health-insurance plans 
increasingly have deductible fea- 
tures that make the covered party 
pay the first dollars of treatment, 
or co-insurance features requir- 
ing that employees pay part of 
the tab a company used to foot 
alone. 

In the small-business health- 
insurance market, the buzz word 
today is “sharp underwriting.” 
The more things excluded from 
coverage, the less _ incentive 
employees will have to use their 
coverage, and ‘the lower the 
premiums. Even with these 
tighter underwriting rules, how- 
ever, insurance costs for 
employers of 10 or fewer workers 
have become so high that in 
many cases the employer has 
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VISIT We offer solutions, not compromises. CALL 


140 Boylston St., Boston 482-7990 
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THE MOST DISTINCTIVE 
RESTAURANT 
IN CHINATOWN 


Chefs were trained in Hong Kong to cook in “POW-WOK” 
style to provide “REAL” Cantonese cuisine. 


We serve: 
DIM - SUM LUNCH 


Over 20 different varieties. 


DINNERS: 


Crab, steamed whole fish, bean curd with straw mushrooms. 
PEKING DUCK: 


Served with soup & two main courses. 
FULL COCKTAIL LICENSE 


ROYAL PALACE 


RESTAURANT 


25-29 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MA 02111 
Telephone: 426-2706 
Business Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 A.M. every day. 


dropped coverage completely. As 
a professional involved in this 
market recently said, “Every time 
health insurance rates go up, 
scores of companies with just a 
few employees drop out, and 
more people start showing up at 
Boston City Hospital or applying 
for Medicaid. You try to do too 
much for one group that needs 
help, you end up screwing anoth- 
er group.” 

Cost-shifting, in its most com- 
mon form, involves the federal 
government and the “Blues” 
(Blue Cross and Blue Shield). 
Both set limits on what they will 
pay health-care suppliers, but 
these limits often do not fully 
cover the costs of treatment. The 
insurers who underwrite cov- 
erage for corporations, however, 
do pay the full cost of medical 
services received by their 
subscribers. The effect of 
artificially keeping one set of 
costs down, while not doing the 
same for another set, means, of 
course, that one group (business) 
is indirectly subsidizing the other 
group’s treatment. 

In the odd pay-the-piper daisy 
chain that is the modern 
American health-care system, 


SEASONAL 
GREETINGS 


Ms? Ms Mas? 


Send a special holiday 
message to someone you 
care about. 


4 lines for 
just $7.00 


Check the classified section 


American Restaurant 
Open 7 days till midnight 
338-8586 
Breakfast served 8 am to midnight 
Lunch served till 3:30 pm 
Dinner served till 12 midnight 


Open Mon. through Sat. 
8 am till midnight, 
Sundays 11 am till midnight 


Children’s Menu — 
11 am to 6 pm 
Sunday Brunch — 
11 am to 2 pm $6.95 


Buffet — 
$7.95 Sun., Mon., Tues. 
5 pm till 8 pm 


33-37 Stuart St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Established 1868 4 
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ZOTOS : 
texture ..." 


Want a perm that's just 
plain fabulous? perfect for 
the whole famiy? We 
recommend organi-rich 
texture foam from Zotos, 
the world's leading make of 
fine salon perms. No 
dryness or frizzies. Cail 
today! 


$32% 

(#40 Value) 

Complete with haircut, set, blow 
or lamp dry. *5® Extra for 
shoulder length or tinted hair 
Offer Good With This Ad Only 
Expires 1/14/84 


Body Permanent 
Curly Permanent 
Afro Permanent 


With Precision Cut 


Blow, Lamp Dry, or Set 
Shampoo, Precision Cut, 
Bow Dry.....12™ (:14" Value) 
Shampoo, Precision Cut, 
Lamp Dry....°10 (12° Vaiue) 
Dry Cut......56% (7) 


*2” extra for shoulder length hair 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY. THURSDAY EVE 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 


167 Tremont 


Overlooking Boston Common 2ad Floor 


542-6321 


‘25” 
(#30 Value) 


(*S* extra tor shoulder 
length hair — *35”) 


business is beginning to get back 
some of its own. It is hiring 
consultants to find ways to get 
others to pick up company-paid 
health-care expenses. Thus, in- 
truding on many personal health 
tragedies are lawyers and ad- 
justers debating if a bill is to be 
paid by John Hancock or 
Medicaid,or Worker's Compensa- 
tion. Inevitably, as government, 
business, and insurers become 
more adept at medical-bill buck 
passing, more of the bills will 
have to be paid by individuals 
like you and me. 0 


Pudding 


Continued from page 8 
Dump the sweetened chestnut 
purée into a bowl and mix it, 
using a fork, to lighten it some- 
what. Stir in about half a cup of 
the whipped cream to lighten it 
further, then fold the cream and 
chestnut mixture together until 
you achieve a uniform color. 
That's all. You can serve this 
immediately or chill it for several 
hours first. For a finishing touch, 
top each serving with a candied 
chestnut (ask for marrons glacés 
in a fancy food store). 0 


Women 


Continued from page 6 

Blazing new trails is never 
easy, but there are ways to raise 
the odds for success. First, it is 
important to clarify goals. Glick 
uses a variety of techniques to 
help women determine the kind 
of job they want. She suggests, 
“Visualize the work you think 
you want. Fantasize. Free-as- 
sociate. Focus in on the situations 
you feel comfortable in. Envision 
yourself actually working in the 
situation.” 

Second is the necessity for a 
clear-eyed self-assessment of 
skills, energy level, resources, 
work style, ideals, interests, and 
values. Writing a personal history 
can be a useful technique, but it 
demands scrupulous honesty in 
detailing skills and talents, and 
activities enjoyed and disliked. It 
is essential to evaluate personal 
priorities and to consider what 
trade-offs are personally accep- 
table. Anderten suggests that 
discussing choices with others 
can be helpful, though “it is 


TRY KENMORE SQUARE’S 
BEFORE AND AFTER PLACE 
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BEER & WINE } 


FINE FOOD — ICE CREAM. 
700 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
267-4466 « Open 7 days 


important to choose someone 
who will give an honest opinion 
and who sincerely wants to help 
you change the situation.” Books 
like What Color Is Your Para- 
chute? are popular tools, but 
demand considerable self-knowl- 
edge; those who can use such 
books on their own may find 
them extraneous. 

Next comes the sobering task 
of integrating personal goals with 
what's out there. A variety of 
tools can be useful — career tests, 
seminars, books, career counsel- 
ing, and free “information inter- 
viewing” (talking with people in 
potential fields of interest). 
Professional career counselors 
can provide information about 
the sources, costs, and content of 
these alternatives. 

Before beginning the actual 
search, Glick advises, establish 
an_ emotional support system. 
Recognize that you're likely to be 
in for a long, hard pull and that 
“job hunting can be very debili- 
tating.” 

And of course, no job-hunting 
repertoire is complete without a 
winning resumé. The experience 
and credentials of experimenters 
are often in demand, according to 
Booth and Freeman, but they 
must be presented so that busi- 
nesses can recognize them. Get- 
ting interesting jobs often means 
“packaging” yourself attractively 
for particular businesses. 

Then, inevitably, one must get 
out there, just as any job-hunter 
must. Use your personal 
network, say the career 
counselors — call your contacts, 
talk with friends. Get in touch 
with agencies that might have 
listings related to your interest 
and with every organization 
(preferably through personal 
contacts) that does work related 
to your field. 

Booth and Freeman describe 
the successful employment cam- 
paign of one experimenter. She 
had a law degree and a work 
history that included an array of 
jobs from typing to teaching 
college. When she was bumped 
out of her part-time university 
post, she was plunged into a 
serious financial crisis. Rather 
than heading for the nearest 
“survival job,” she got help in 
taking a long hard look at herself. 
She realized she had strong oral 
and writing skills, an artistic bent, 
plenty of energy, and the ability 
to work independently. She 
began writing and selling TV 
scripts. Eventually, she was of- 
fered a staff position at one of the 
networks. 

Maybe other experimenters 
can take heart from her success. 
The same creativity, energy, and 
independence that led her into 
her crisis led her out again. O 
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WIN 


THIS HI-FI/VIDEO SYSTEM: 


TOSHIBA—— Sound Advice, in connunction with Strawberries Records & 


Tapes, CBS Records, and WBCN is going to make someone’s 
holiday very bright. Enter to win this complete home entertain- 
ment system at any Strawberries location. To see and hear the 
finest hifi and video products, visit us at Sound Advice. We’ve 
got specially priced components and systems to fit any budget 
and every taste. 


This Christmas, more than ever, you’ll be glad there’s Sound 
Advice! 


Christmas specials on products from: Allison, AIWA, Pioneer, 
COMPACT Mitsubishi, Sherwood, Scott, Sony, Quasar, Jensen, Panasonic, 


DISC PLAYER AT., TDK, Maxell and more! 


Selection search « incredible performance! 


ah MITSUBISHI 
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DAR- 15 Receiver 5032 Video Cassette Recorder 
45 watts per channel « frequency syntehsized AM/FM 4-function remote « 14 day program «8 
tuner « recording selector hour record 


Quasar. 


13” Color Television 
Super picture « auto- 
fine tuning 


3150 Stereo Cassette Deck 
Dolby noise reduction « soft touch controls « L.E.D. 
metering 
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DP-52 Fully Automatic Direct Drive : wi : : ACOUSTICS 


Turntable « straight low mass arm 


Model! 120 Room- 
Matched 
Loudspeakers 
Astonishing 
performance « 2-way 
design 


57 JFK St., The Galeria 
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HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 


Monday-Friday 10-8, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 
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FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 


THE 2'elecTRONIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 


WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 
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KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 


FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 
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2" - 
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, LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 


Adjustable keyboard is centered 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 
unit. 


Mode! Dimensions Approx 
0 w" D H Ibs Cube 


60027 30 ; 62 2 


Adjustable keyboard is 3"’ from 
the end, providing 21" of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 


15" wide can be added to this 
table. 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 


Model Dimensions Approx 
No Ww D H ibs 


60025 48 30 29 107 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60026 48 30 29 107 


Adjustable keyboard is 3"' from 
the end, providing 33"’ of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT 
Suspended accessories up to 


27°’ wide can be added to this 
table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT 
SIDE 


Model Dimensions 
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KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
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WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR COMPUTER NEEDS 


SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 
BOSTON 318 Main Street 
1080 Boyiston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston I-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 
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speed of 120 per minute. And collate automatically. So there’s no 
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Call 227-2237 for a quote on those large copying jobs 


and see why Sir Speedy is champ. — Ctiinias 
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another 50% free. 
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Bulimia 


Continued from page 5 

coin. On the one hand, there is 
the cultural urging about food 
through endless advertisements 
encouraging to consume. On the 
other hand, they feel the need to 


nizing their fragile state of mental 
health, try individual therapy. 
But, according to the Whites, this 
is often not effective. Confronted 
by a size-five woman complain- 
ing about compulsive overeating, 
the therapist may envision extra 
cookies at dessert, instead of 
three 10,000-calorie binges a day 
followed by vomiting. Further, 


During their weekend sessions, 
they urge participants to use 
thoughts that normally cause 
them pain or stress as motivation 
to change, not to binge. They 
encourage them to develop sev- 
eral alternatives to bingeing — 
like going out for a walk, calling a 
friend, or heading for an exercise 
class — since no one activity is 


because she feels ashamed of her 
sneaky behavior, the patient may 
not be totally honest. 

As a result, the Whites believe 
that group therapy is the best 
way to treat bulimic women. 


powerful enough to displace 
bingeing under stress. They teach 
bulimics how to say no in an 
effort to avoid subsequent feel- 
ings of anger and frustration that 
lead to binges. The course also 


be ‘good girls,’ to fully realize 
their potential in careers or 
academia. A vicious cycle results, 
where bulimarectics binge to 
purge and purge to binge.” 
Many bulimic women, recog- 
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Ables great 
holiday carpet sale. 


"Tis the season to deck the halls, 


WAS 
All wool orientals from Belgium 8 x 11 $499 
All wool dhurries trom India 6 x 9 $599 





Oriental designs from Europe 8 x 1] $299 
All bound plush room-size rugs 6x9 to 9x12 
LEES plush remnants sizes 12 x 9 to 12 x 21 
Plush bound scatter rugs 2x 4to5x8 

Omar by Couristan all wool Belgium oriental 8.3 x 12 $629 
Indo-Persians by Couristan imported from India 8.3 x 12 $1629 
Hand-knotted Peking designs by Couristan from India 8.3 x 12 $1055 
Hand-knotted Deluxe Indian from India 8.3 x 11.6 $1629 
Chinese handmade carpets all and 8.3x 12 $1999 
Hand-knorted Chinese rugs all colors and designs 8.3 x 11.6 $2529 
Wall to wall carpet completely installed per square yard with plush pad 


Also included in this Holiday Sale: 
Berbers, Cambritas, Rag Rugs, Chinese 
Traditional Designs, and Dhurries. 


All other sizes on sale at comparable savings 


= ABLE RUG: 


To offer such a huge selection at such a low price, you have to be Able. 
STORE HOURS: MON.-TUES.-THURS. 10-9 WED.-FRI.SAT. 10-6 SUN. 12-5 


up to $35 vd 


$1869 
$9.95 to $29.95 
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He’s Hot, 
He’s Sexy, 
He Lives 


ON og fH é 
awaits: 
ALL SONGS A-Z 


Se ae ee = 
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Saturday" 
December 10 


Beginning at 12 noon 
and playing all day! 
The Doors ... like you’ve 
never heard them! 





Exclusively on... 
3; 
EY IO ANZA 


debunks myths, such as the belief 
that bulimic behavior is a mental 
illness that will take a long time 
to reverse. And it helps the 
bulimic translate why she binges 
into an analysis of the payoffs: 
what reward the behavior is 
offering. Shifting the emphasis 
allows her to understand how the 
behavior is serving her and what 
other options she has. 

Lisa Bearak attended one of the 
Whites’ weekend counseling 
sessions as a professional ob- 
server and came away appreciat- 
ing the merits of the program. 
She explains that the Whites 
focus on the “here and now 
without trying to stir up the 
past.” But she is not comfortable 
with how the Whites define 
“total recovery” when talking 
about bulimics. 

“Some people will say re- 
covery means there is absolutely 
no more bingeing and purging,” 
she says. “However, a patient 
may want only symptom relief; 
others may want symptom relief 
and awareness; and still others 
just want a friend for support. But 


I feel that if a woman has binged 
and purged 10 times a day for 
years and manages to get that 
down to once.a week, then a 
recovery can be claimed. You 
must look at why you are binge- 
ing and purging and then find 
alternatives. When you've done 
that, and started to grow — then, 
in fact, they have begun the 
process of recovery. | feel that a 
bulimic must own up to their 
own problems and not blame 
others, and then learn that being 
a bulimic is only part of one’s life, 
not their entire life. There are 
choices to be had, and the victim 
posture must be dropped.” 

To help her patients reach their 
goals, Bearak tries to aid them in 
overcoming their feelings of in- 
adequacy, feelings brought on by 
depression. One way she does 
this is by using anti-depressant 
drugs when appropriate. In fact, 
recent studies have shown that 
such drugs can be used very 
successfully on bulimics. This has 
led researchers to conclude ten- 
tatively that bulimia (and anorex- 

Continued on page 20 





Bottega Andrea 


Florence, Italy 


© Jlandknit sweaters 
¢ Leather clothing 
. LD: signe ? 


88 (charles 
742-7004 


Street 


Come 
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silk and organza fashions 


® Howl challts scarves, leather 


neckties, costume jewelry and 
assorted small leather gift items. 
Mon.-Fri. 11-6 
Sat. 10-6 
Sun. 12-5 


in fora pre -Christmas browse and enjoy a sip of Hahan wine 
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LOOK GOOD 
THIS WINTER 


WITH A GOLDEN TAN! 


People come to Tanorama 


: — for one reason — 
mS TO LOOK FANTASTIC 
| So look your best 
@))) this winter with 
a healthy, attractive tan. 
Guaranteed tan in only 6 visits for $29.00 


OTE 


BOSTON 
Newbury St. (353-0833) 
Kenmore Square (267-7744) 
Beacon Hill (367-2232) 
North End (227-0212) 


SUNTANNING CENTERS 


CAMBRIDGE 
Alewife Brook Parkway 
(868-6100) 


Cleveland Circle 
(731-3131) 








<8 Bulimia 


Continued from page 18 


behavior but 


ia) may not be just learned 


have attempted suicide because 
of severe depression, and many 
have family histories of depres- 
sive disorders. When treated with 
anti-depressants, some 90 per- 
cent of his bulimic patients 
seemed to lose the urge to binge. 


izes in the treatment of anorexia 
and bulimia. He has been using 
anti-depressants very successful - 
ly, and is encouraged by the 
results. “Bulimia and anorexia are 
not isolated disorders,” Pugatch 
says. “They are complex illnesses 


and the desire to binge lessened. 

When all else fails, hospital- 
ization is required to get the 
bulimic back on her feet, because 
many have forgotten how to eat 
normally. Nutritional therapy 
comes first, followed by psy- 


you have to learn how not to beat 
on yourself. But you can go 
through it, learn from it, and 
change. The idea that everyone 
has to look model-perfect is a 
sham. Bulimics should know that 
they're not disgusting, horrible 
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- bulimics 


may also have 
biological causes. Dr. James 
Hudson of McLean Hospital, in 
Belmont, has found that the brain 
chemistry in some _ bulimics 
shows a marked similarity to that 
of patients with certain forms of 
depression. One-third of the 
who have come to 
Hudson and his partner for help 


which are associated with various 
other kinds of compulsive 
behavior... .” Approximately 80 
percent of his bulimic patients 
were treated with the anti-de- 
pressants Parnate and_ im- 
ipramine. Of that number, he 
says 90 percent responded 


But this raises the chicken-and- 
egg dilemma. Which comes first, 
the depression, which then 
causes bulimia, or bulimia, which 
leads to increasing depression as 
the cycle repeats itself? 

Dr. Donald Pugatch is medical 
director of Andover's Eating Dis- 
orders Associates, which special- 


positively: their depression lifted, 
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I Plan now to 
advertise 
in the largest 
Boston Phoenix 
issue ever 


CHRISTMAS 1983 


ISSUE DATE: December 13 
AD DEADLINE: December 5 
CIRCULATION: 134,000 


FOUR COLOR AVAILABLE 


For more information or space reservations, contact 


BOSTON 


Phcenix 


100 Mass. Ave., 


Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-5390 


CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEAS 
FROM ELLIS THE RIM MAN 


Quik’N Easy 


Protection! 


G I [ ° 
SPLASH GUARDS 


It's never been 
more important to 
protect your invest- 
ment! And never a 
better way to do it 
than with Groboski 
Splash Guards. 
Quik ‘n Easy in- 
Stallation with our 
new Quik Clip gets 
back on the road in 
a flash. No tire re- 
moval necessary. 
Made in U.S.A. Fits 
foreign and 
domestic. Get 
yours now! Avail- 
able in many styles. 


$1 OFF 
WITH THIS AD 


THE RIM 


TONNEAU 
COVERS 


* Snap-fastening cover — good weather 
protection at most economical price 

* Tough. tear-resistant. vinyl-impreganted fabric 
can be custom-cut to fit around roll bars: won't 
ravel. tear or fray. Support bow included 


we --4 
py Ae 
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LOCKABLE VERTICAL SKI-RACK 


LEBRA 


... the Ultimate Front End Cover 
for sports cars, trucks, vans, Jeeps! 


* Protects against gravel. rock. off-road 
damage 

+ Unique two-piece designs lets you open hood 
without removing cover! 

* Individually tailored to specific vehicles for 
= smooth fit 

idew-resistant. ‘breathable Naugahyde® 

— helps prevent moisture problems 

* Easy to install; no need to remove when it 
rains or snows 


cert. 
LOCKABLE COMBI-BOX 


Can be adapted to 
Carry most types of 
sporting equipment. 
Ellis has ski racks for 
most cars starting at: 


$22.95 


Open daily — 8:00-6:00 
1001 items for your car. Sat. — 8:00-5:00 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 


1 BLOCK FROM THE ARMORY 


Be 72477 S&S = 


Most vehicles 


MAN 


people, and they’re not alone. Let 
friends see both sides of you and 
look for help. You're just as good 
as anyone else out there.” 

For further information, con- 
tact the Anorexia Nervosa Aid 
Societv of Massachusetts; Dr. 
Marlene Boskind-White and Dr. 
William C. White Jr, 67 West 
Malloryville Road, Freeville, 
New York 13068 ‘(be sure to 
enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope); Lisa Bearak, 
licensed clinical social worker, in 
Framingham, 877-1050; Dr. 
Donald Pugatch, Eating Dis- 
orders Associates, 18 Railroad 
Avenue, Andover 01810; Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital Eating 
Disorders Clinic, 726-2779. 0 


chotherapy. A combination of 
either group therapy (favored by 
the Whites) or individual therapy 
(often used by Bearak), along with 
anti-depressant drugs, has 
proved highly successful. Since 
one of the biggest problems with 
bulimics is their tendency to 
bottle up anger and appear pas- 
sive, assertiveness training is 
crucial. As they learn they can 
say no to others and trust them- 
selves, their self-esteem in- 
creases, and they begin to learn 
there are choices. 

“It’s a real long process, com- 
ing out of something like this,” 
says Harrington. “You need to 
understand the factors that drove 
you to food in the first place, and 








“CHRISTMAS SECRETS © 


A SEASONAL COOPERATIVE CRAFTS STORE OF BOSTON 


Py) secs 


ADJACENT TO THE 
ORSON WELLES CINEMA 


CELEBRATION PARTY 
SUNDAY . DECEMBER 4 


Nov. 19-Dec. 24 


- THURS-SAT 10-9 -: SUNDAY 12-6 
MON-SAT 10-9 SUNDAY 12-6) 


MON-WED 10-7 
(AFTER DECEMBER 5 


exercise mats 
colorful. comfortable 
all cotton. perfect 
holiday qift for your 
favorite athlete 

also 

doggy kitty futons 
zabuton cushions 


and. of course 


all-cotton futons 


. P° 


s by Lolo 


Somerville MA 02145 


226 Pear! St 1a| 625-LOLO 


Food & Drink Guide 


published monthly 
for rates and information 
call Display Advertising 


Phoenix 
100 Mass. Ave., Boston 
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beats the high cost 
of braces. 
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Just $99 down ; 
and $58.33 per month ‘ 
for 24 months. ' 
That’s just $1499. i 
Plus a FREE Sony Walkman i 
with any orthodonture work I 
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Omni 


Business Systems 


2 R 


A whole new way to go to the dentist. 


For new patients only. Valid with coupon. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1983. 
James H. Chalmers Jr. DMD, PC, Member 
Newbury Street Boston Telephone 262-5080 
Dr. Michael Block, DDS, PC, Member 
Meadow Glen Mali Medford Telephone 396-6613 


OPEN 8 A.M.-9:30 P.M. MON.-SAT.: SUN. NOON TO 5 P.M. 
oe a A oe Se ee a Ns Ae: EM a ee ee 





QUICK 
UIZ 


Loon 
--Mountain- 


Loon is New England’s fastest growing ski resort. YES OO NOOO 


Loon has the most complete top to bottom snow- 
making in New England. YES NOU 


Sixty percent of Loon Mountain is for intermediate 
skiers, with plenty of novice and expert trails. YES NOU 


Loon has the longest aerial lift in New Hampshire. YES OO NOC) 


Loon has first class dining and lounging slopeside 
at The Bear Trap. YESO NOCD 


Loon has two just-for-kids ski schools for children 
3 to 12. YESO NOOO 


Loon has the East’s most popular Limited Lift 
Ticket System. YESO NOOO 


Loon has a novice trail that starts right at the 
summit. YESO NOU 


Guests at the Inn at Loon Mountain get reserved 
lift tickets and can walk to the slopes. YESO NOU 


Loon has two base lodges connected by a real 
steam train. YESO NOU 


Loon is the most accessible mountain in the east, 
just three miles from 1-93. YES 0 


Send your completed quiz to Loon Mountain, Dept. Ph, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire 03251. Winners get a free Loon Mountain Vacation Kit. 


Or send entries to: 
The Boston Phoenix/Loon Mountain, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


You can win a free pair of tickets to Loon Mountain — good anytime. 
2 lucky winners to be selected from the correct entries. 


Also send information on: 


i ‘ CL) Beacon Motel C) Village of Loon 
Here’s a hint: 0-2 Indian Head Resort © Group Rates 


O Inn at Loon Mountain () Real Estate Opportunities 
Name Fees 
@ 
Address. 


City/State/Zip 


/ MOUNTAIN Loon Mountain, Dept. PH, Lincoln, NH 03251 


For instant answers on Loon Mountain vacations, call the 
lodging bureau, 603-745-2244, 9 AM to 5 PM, weekdays. 
Peer, eee oe ee eee ee 2 ee 2 
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BOSTON IS SWITCHING 
TO BASF CHROME! 


HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it’s 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome.audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music’s highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don't settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape. 


REPLAY AND RE-RECORD. 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 


No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 
BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 
sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 
reproduction. Tie reason is BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome 
formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don’t trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape. 


Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 





ON 
YOUR 
NEXT 

CLASSIFIED 

AD. 


WE 
GUARANTEE 
IT. 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classified 
advertising better for 
you. We guarantee that 
if your ad in the For 
Sale. Roommates or 
many other categories 
doesn't work after you 
bought it in advance for 
two consecutive weeks 
... we will keep running 
it FREE. Not just for 
one more week, but un- 
til it works. All you have 
to do is call and tell us 
to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad 
for a single transaction. 
Now THAT's a guaran- 
tee. FREE until it works. 
THE Guarantee. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 
PHONE IN 
CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE 

FROM | 


Phesni 


call 


267-1234 














THE COPS CAN BAIL You‘ QUT! 


ITS A CRIME TO PAY FOR 
QUALITY COPYING AND HINTING 


When you need high-quality copying and printing — and you need it fast — call the Cops' 
The Cops can bail you out of any jam. With complete copying. printing. and binding 
services. With both while-you-wail and delivery service. With night and Saturday nours at 
4 Copy Cop precincts located tt.roughout Boston 

RELY ON BOSTON'S FINEST 

* 9500. Kodak copies 


bind: 


typesettin: 
* printing o' 


@coior art chromes ang 
* multi-color and instant 35MM sides t 
offset printing Opie cibachrome 
* automated coliatin Orn tantiy 
folding. cutting GBC. velo ees: sicaesn tien tibiae 
inding one bat oes 
pe " eat COMES and eniarge 


Pmanusis 


envelopes. newsietters 
posters, pamphiets 
and resumes 


OPEN SUNDAYS 12-8 


HEADQUARTERS 
415 BOYLSTON ST (OPPOSITE PRUDENTIAL) DIAL 267-9267 


‘PRECINCT 2 
13 CONGRESS ST WEAK STATE 


3 
85 FRANKLIN ST (EAR HE VE ac 451-0233 
PRECINCT 4 


A 367-2738 


COPY COP’ 


260 WASHINGTON ST \iAK SCHUL A: 367-3370 


While you welt service * Fast pick up and delivery » Courier service 


SKIERS 


Pheenix Food & Drink Guide 


published monthly 
for rates and information 
call Display Advertising 


536-5390 
100 Mass. Ave., Boston 


Plan now to 
advertise 

in the largest 
Boston Phoenix 
issue ever 
CHRISTMAS 
1983 


FOUR COLOR 
AVAILABLE 


ISSUE DATE: December 13 
AD DEADLINE: December 5 
CIRCULATION: 134,000 
For more information or space reservations, contact 
Pheenix 
100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
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BUCKLE +-PRO! _ 
Designed by a Skier for A Skier. 


its unique design allows for a comfortable grip and 


maximum buckling power. 
Features: 


* EASY TO CARRY: It's compact, lightweight, and fits 


easily in your pocket 


* PRACTICAL: Open and closes all brands of ski 
lelele) &) 


* ECONOMICAL: A one-time life-time investment. 
« BUILT RUGGED: Carries a life-time guarantee 
against defects in workmanship 


Please send me — Buckle-Pro(s) °$5.95 each. 
Enclosed is my check or charge card number. 
Mail to: Parker industries inc. 

35 Beachview Ave., Maiden, MA 02148 


OL 
ADDRESS 

- oes as. 
PHON 


CREDIT CARD 


OVisa OAmerican Express OMasterCard 


A MUST FOR ALL SKIERS! 


€861 ‘9 H3GW39030 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHI 
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The Puzzle ...... 


#370 Negative space 


Ten words — a total of 37 letters — are hidden in the spaces at 
the right. See if you can list them (the words, not the letters, wise 
guy) on the lines provided below. 





Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 
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T-shirt size _ 


Solution #368 


Nobody got burned by Acid test; all 75 entries were correct. 
Actually, there was this one guy who ... well, there’s always one, 
you know. 

The solutions: camomile, filtertip, linoleum, newspaper, table- 
cloth, loafer, oil burner, conduit, salt shaker, saucer, heating 
ducts, whisker, utensil, and table tennis. There wasn’t any ‘“‘mice 
loam’”’ in the picture. 

T-shirts to the following hotheads: 

1) Jed Nitzberg, Dan Adier, Lisa Cohen, Brandeis 
2) Joe Brooks, Hopedale 

3) Amy Schallop and Miriam Bauer, Brookline 

4) Susan MacFarland, Orono, Maine 

5) Pamela Turner, Boston 

6) Katie Schwarz, Cambridge 

7) Miriam Paschetto, New Brunswick 

8) E.B. and C.M. Schmidt, Belmont 

9) P. Siuyuan, Cambridge 
10) Ellen Hutchins, Gardner 


























DEEP NON-VERBAL THERAPY 
CHAU'KA MASSAGE guarantees to Re- THE 


CAMBRIDGE evcces Wann tenance tai, Thee COUNSELING GROUP 


from Body-Mind. Also. amazing new 
WOMEN ’§ HEAL TH ti ig ongeos oe ete Individual s 
A PRIVATE MEDICAL OFFICE 4: Ga *;' :  Serestable lines = care Poking. Group Psychotherapy 
¢ abortions to 20 weeks by : meretes 576.6938 . “a 
D&E with laminaria 
¢ birth control 
¢ office sterilization with LOOKING TO SELL DISCOVER HOW ACUPUNCTURE CAN HELP YOU 


silico) / Free Consultation by Appointment 
e prrent oe —” _— YOUR BIKE Free Public Talk-Demonstration Mondays at 7:30 p.m. 


278 Bim St., Somerville Sports wey apg want . ee Problems « Anxiety « Depression 
. oy « Smok ing « Digestion e Headache © “3 
(617) 776-6660 TRY AN AD UNDER SEAN VARNUM, R.Ac. Fenway Community 
ona biech tem BIKES IN THE 676 Mass. Ave., Suite 401, Cambridge Health Center 


r ear Auditori he MBTA 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS ||| insurance 321-8818 ioe 269-7573 


Comprehensive General Medical Care 
Check Our LOW Prices/Ins. Acc. 


possi sirerersiticshilnss an Pregnant... ? “Mon-Thurs. Friday Sat 


, 9am.-9p.m. Yam..-6p.m. 9a.m.-5 p.m. 
267-1234 Free pregnancy testing 
REPR( GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS aS Pete a b oO rti on 
= WORK! = Abortion servic on “a8 poke 


associates aamees 3 


In Harvard Square 
1130 Mass. Ave.. Cambridge 02138 


crittenton “fe foumatig 
782-7600 clinic ance oe 


A non-profit licensed 


reproductive health care center (617) 536-3300 


437 Boylston St., 
10 Perthshire Rd.. Boston. Boston MA ' 
A private medical office - not s clinic. 
—— ELECTROLYSIS 
Permanent hair removal 
“Reduced rates fore 


Students. sr citizens.& intensive work 
DEPRESSED? Sehr SOmNCOER 
A private practice devoted 1208 Mass. Ave.. Harvard Sq. 
to reproductive medicine. Wi h | ovary bods ou Goeaaers yOu Wats boat paraineatiin, pm oben Free consultation . 
Because with some matters e can ne p have noticed changes in your sleeping or eating habits, if things 661-9358 
it’s privacy that counts We offer safe. affordable outpa you usually enjoy don’t cheer you up — you may have a de- 
+ Free Pregnancy Testing tent abortion services in an pression that would be helped by medication. 
+ Pregnancy Termination atmosphere of dignity. warmth and A Massachusetts General Hospial medical research group is seek- 
* Birth Control support General Anesthesia avai ing volunteers for studies involving a new antidepressant drug, 
- Premenstrual Syndrome po ‘Faas Suieee seen nutritional supplement, standard antidepressants, and an inactive 
Reasonable fees. Evening hours Call 723-5400 Help for Teens ye nen ons ony ple any pees yp Bagene effects may ae 
? act , wo) . . occur. payment. ’ “ . WEIGHT L 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 Charles Circle inter PSYCHOLOGY OF 


(at Coolidge Corner) Clinic 726-3839 9-4 MONDAY-FRIDAY , BEHAVIORAL CHANGE 
731-0060 ses. ae MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 


State ~ ersed Medm dal app wed 
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For the best deals on video, home 


id Be ay i", ms a computers, telephones and electronic 
ees specialties, visit our 
\ Se (AS. AD UNDERGROUND ELECTRONICS 
\S stores in Brockton and Norwood. 


YS in time for Christmas! 


Introd he three outstanding 
new Underground Lenses. 


C) Advanced computer design! C) Meticulous construction! 
J Precision multi-coated optics! C) Super value! 


Underground 28mm f/2.8 Macro 
Wide Angle Lens $7997 


To our knowledge, no one else offers a 
lens quite like our compact new 

28mm f/2.8 Macro. It’s an ultra-sharp 
wide angle lens that also lets you focus as 
close as 8 inches from your subject for 
dramatic 1:4 macro shots. Great for 
interior shots and panoramic scenic 
shots as well. 


(shown actual size) 
i 


Underground 80-200mm 97 
f/4.5 Macro Zoom Lens "SY 


We've used and tested hundreds of different 
zoom lenses here at Underground Camera—but 
few have impressed us as much as our new 
80-200mm f/4.5 Macro Zoom. Without question, 
it’s one of the finest engineered “one-touch” 
zoom lenses available. It’s extremely compact 

: and lightweight, with 1:4 macro focusing 

- capability. At this low price, it’s agenuine bargain. 


(shown actual size) | 


Underground 28-100mm 
f/3.5 Macro Zoom Lens 


Many different companies (including Underground 
Camera) offer compact, lightweight, reasonably fast 
“one-touch” macro zoom lenses that let you zoom from 
28mm wide angle to 80mm short telephoto. But now 
we’re proud to be able to offer a far more versatile 
28-100mm wide angle-to-medium telephoto Macro 
Zoom that’s just as compact, just as light, and just as 
fast as most 28-80’s. Priced at just $149.97—our new > 149 aa 
28-100mm f/3.5 Macro Zoom is the logical choice. 
(shown actual size) 


i. UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


We'll help oe _— better pictures” 
Brockton 648 Pleasant St Medford Meadow Gien Mal! Swansea Swansea Mall 
Burlington a Middlesex Tpk poo so0s Natick 154 Worcester Rd ou Vise Weltham 858A Lexington St cebaven 
266- Danvers Endicott Sq 777-4474 Norwood 858 Providence Hwy 769-0210 Providence, Ri 272 Thayer St - 
- ramingham 879-3166 No. Dartmouth 317 State Rd 994-3288 § Warwick, Ri 190 Midiand Mali ~ i 
826-5432 Saugus Saugus Plaza 231-1800 So. Portland, ME Maine Mal! 
Hyannis Cape Cod Mall 771-0659 Somerville Assembly Sq 666-5800 No. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mal! 
Norwood 858A Providence Hwy. 769-9705 Newington, NH Fox Run Mall 
industria! A/V 858A Providence Hwy. Norwood 769-7810 Brockton 662 Belmont St. 586-8300 24-Hour PHOTOLINE 543-7017 
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Classifieds 


CATEGORY 
INDEX 


ee 
pate ord 
THE GUARANTEE 
HELP WANTED 2 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Situations Wanted 


Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 26 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 
Auto Services 

REAL ESTATE 27 
Apartments 
Apt. Wantd 
Comrcl. Space 
Condos 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 

Land 

Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


MISCELLANY 29 

Late Ads All 
Categories 

Barter Basket 

Bulletins 

Legal Notices 

Lost & Found 

Occult 

Pets 

Skiing 

Travel 

Wanted 


EDUCATION 29 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellany 


SERVICES 29 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellany 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Party 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 30 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 
Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture 
Odds & Ends 


Photography 
Yard Sales 


MUSIC 31 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
Instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and 

Tapes 

PEOPLE 32 
Messages 
Person to Person 
Modeling 
Personals 


MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Especially the PRICE. 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results. Use 
brand names for extra 
pulling power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letters to set 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received | | 
the majority of their 
responses after the) 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 


Ba 
HELP 
WANTED 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifi- 
cation is stated. 


aia aeRO 
AUDITIONS 


KSHOP. Est 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Day or eve 
classes. New Theatre District 
location 40 Boylston St Info 
interview 423-7313 


EEE, 
Bik M Actor-30-50; White F 
Actress-40-50 nded for short 
film _ Shoot over one wknd 
No fee 742-5385/ 783-4664 


pa eee 
BUS STOP open auditions 
Dec. 4-5 7:30pm Playhouse 
60 Herman Winthrop 5M 3W 
info 846-5243 


CELEBRATING BROADWAY 
has opening for Fem 
Dancers. Strong baliet/jazz 
skill & performing exp. paid 
performances. Aud. Sun Dec 
11 2pm 1108 Boyls. Boston 
Info 235-9357 


Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tions-Open call for M-F ac- 
tors for winter/spring 84 Na- 
tional Tour: Reh $150/wk: 
perf $220/wk. Mon 12/12 
6PM-8PM: 739 Boylston St 
Boston. 2 contrasting pieces 
(1 comic) total 3 min max. 
Bring pix & resume. Non- 
equity 
CHASEHOUSE 


DINNER THEATER 
Come Biow Your Horn Dec 5 
& 7 7pm 3 men 3 wn 20s 30s 
50s & Stage Manager. Pic & 
Res 599- 1563 


Heartbreak House 423-2966 
Technical Help 423-2966 


INN Performance: Student 
Works Vii at the Mirage 
School of Corporeai Mime 
Dec 16, 17 8pm. Winter 
Sessions of classes opens 
Jan 2 1984. Call 423-6662 


JAMES DEAN 
‘The Devine JD''at New 
Ehrlich New script by David 
Vincent dir by Josh Peristein 
4M.3W Sat Dec10 12-5pm 
call 482-63 16 for appt 


JIMMY DEAN! 
Come to Actors benefit of 
Come Back to the 5 & 10" 
on Dec 4, 8PM at the Alley 
Tkts $8 


OPEN CASTING CALL 

Auditions for televison pro- 
gram NEEDED: Male aerobic 
dancers and male models 
DRESS: Running shorts, run- 
ning shoes, tank top DATE 
Saturday December 10 
HOURS: 10am through 2pm 
LOCATION 545 Boylston 
St. Boston Suite 505 


OPEN 
AUDITIONS 
FOR 1920’s 
MUSICAL 


Opening in Boston 
mid-Jan. Actors, 
actresses who sing. 
Dance Experience. 
One role — a 
gangster-type 
male-need not sing. 
Also needed: 
waiters & 
waitresses who 
sing and dance. 
Bring resume, 
headshot, a piece 
of music. Thurs., 
Dec. 8 from noon to 
8 p.m. Nick’s new 
theater cabaret 
complex. 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. 
No phone calls! 


FAY 


SEASONAL 
GREETINGS 


Send a special 
holiday message to 
someone you care 
about. 

Now thru New 
Year's take advan- 
tage of our special 
holiday message 
section: 

“SEASONAL 
GREETINGS” 
And run your ad 
at our special 
holiday rates. 
4 lines for just 
$7.00 
it’s the byw idea 
you'll have 
all season! a 
8S 89 69 85 8 ES 


Male actors needed for in- 


dian play “MASHPEE™ call 
eves 497-0693 for into 
Production in Feb 


Newbury St Theater Audi- 


tions for drama opening 
March. Tues Dec 6 & Wed 
Dec 14. 7pm 565 Boylston 
St. Bring resume- 2 min 
piece. Also need lighting 
tech. Call 437-0517. 


Scott Richards (‘‘Shear Mad- 
ness’. Ensemble Theatre 
Conservatory) is accepting 
students for individual mono- 
logue & audition work Cail 
267-5188 


SINGERS & DANCERS 
Romies Restaurant will be 
holding auditions for male 
and female trained singers 
and dancers Dec 12. 7pm ac- 
companist provided For info 
call 774-1112 


STUDY AT THE 
NEW EHRLICH! 
A Complete acting program 
with Boston's top 
professionals. Also acting for 
writers & kids! 482-63 16 


THEATRE RENTAL 
Available at Artists Piano 
Factory South End for re- 
hearsals, plays functions, 
classes etc. Intimate space 
at reasonable rates. Call 
days 536-2622 


Winter Company-Auditions, 
Positions, Information. Call 
423-2966 


SRNR IO Se 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
Computer Programmer with 


use of computer. Maybe big 
$$$ send name & phone 

Bill S.. Box 492, 89 Mass 
Ave. Boston Mass 02115 


MEDIA BACKGRND? 


investors/prtnrs to expand 
P.R./entnmt bus. 437-7479 


NATURAL FOODS 
Store. Complete grocery 
plus full supplement line. 
natural beers, wine and 
lunch counter. Well estab- 
lished clientele Exc money 
maker 70,000 cali Tuson & 
Soucy Realtors 
617-842-2818 


Recording Studio 8-TRK as 
going business. 247-4186 


Start-up venture seeks in- 
telligent entrepreneurs 
Should be high energy + 
strongly motivated. Call Mr 
Blakely at 876-0606. 


CELE REEL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Home. Webster. America’s 
favorite dictionary company 
needs home workers to up- 
date local mailing lists. Easy 
work. Can be done while 
watching TV. All ages, ex- 
perience unnecessary. Call 
1-716-842-6000, Ext. 12747 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$16,559-$50,553. Now Hir- 
ing. Your Area. Call 
805-687-6000 Ext. R- 1953 


THE ACTOR’S 


Physical/Vocal Warmup 
Team Games 


Character Developing 
Cold Readings 


277-9560 
Laura Sheppard, 
Mime — Actress 

Mickey Coburn Beaman, 
Playwright — Director 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


ASST MGRS wnid. Haagen- 
Dazs ice Cream Bringtn Mail. 
Opp to irn all aspects small 
business mgmnt. $5/hr 
FT/PT Apply in person 
wkdys or call 229-6089 


CHIROPRCTIC ASST 
Self-motivated responsible 
take-charge person for busy 
doctor's office. will be re- 
sponsible for insurance bill- 
ings collections and patient 
correspondence. Health ori- 
ented person with good 
communications skilis a |. 
Experience preterred. Call 
492-1754 between 
10am- 1pm and 3-7pm for an 
interview 


DENTISTRY CAN BE 


EXCITING 
SMILES has just opened its 
new. ‘state of the art’’. multi- 
doctor office in Cambridge 
We are expanding our staff 
We are looking for qualified 
and caring assistants. Full 
time/Part time. For a per- 
sonal interview call 
492-4855 


FABRIC CUTTER 
immediate opening per- 
manent full time. Must be re- 
liable, cooperative and will- 
ing to learn. Experienced 
preferred. Futon mattress 
company in Somerville call 
625-7780 


FUND RAISING 


20 evening pt positions- 
Cambridge tocation near T 
earn $5-$ 10-hr 576-6 100 


NEED CASH??? 
Excellent pay, food and lodg- 
ing for individuals 18 years of 
age and older to participate 
on Medically supervised tes- 
ting of various Pharma- 
cutical Products. Conve- 
niently located on the T. For 
complete information. Call 
522-0303 


HOUSECLEANERS 


NEEDED 

At the CLEAN SWEEP exp 
&local reterences required 
Car heiptul. Pay $5-6 per 
hour Call 277-9009 M-F 10-3 


GREENPEACE 


International environmental 
organization seeks com- 
mitted articulate individuals 
to represent our work on 
Wildlife. disarmament, toxics 
and outercontinental shelf 
issues. Will train-earn 
$150-200 weekly hours 
2:30-9:30 call Ken or Cathy 
at 542-7052 


Male Coll Grad for Dist Youth 
H Sq Rm in Exch 868-0649 


Houseman wanted by 2 yng 
M profs to assist in the or- 
ganization of their hsehid. in- 
div must hv flex sched, be 
highly dependable hv a 
car. Perfect opp for resp stu- 
dent Cali 353-1992 aft 6 


KITCHEN ASSIST. 
Waiters/ Wtrsses/ Bartndrs 
Part-time, growing catrng 
co. Frndly, good $ 489-3668 


Maid wanted to clean 4rm 
condo Brookline/Brighton 
area weekly. Call Richard 


ACTORS, 
ACTRESSES 


Get maximum ex- 
posure, make extra 
money! Work less hrs.! 
Have fun. 

Boston's leading 
message sender, 
strip-a-gram, has an 
opportunity for you to 
show off your talents. 
No nudity. For further 
information. 


424-1007 


FULL AND 
PART TIME 


help wanted to 
pump gasoline. 
Flexible hours- 
convenient 
locations in 
Woburn, Som- 
erville, Medford 
and Revere 
areas. Contact 
Mr. Black at 
593-6854. 


TYPESETTERS 
Full and part-time openings available. 
Must have newspaper/typography 
background, experience on ITEK 
equipment a plus. Send a resume to 


Dept. P. 


P/T COURIER 
With car, needed to transport materi- 
als from Boston to Worcester area. 
Fri. afternoons, with possibility of 
some evenings. Send resume or letter 


to Dept. P. 


Phosni 


ME 

Has immediate openings for 
bicycle couriers to work 
through Fall and Winter Must 
have own bike and backpack 
apply in person Monday 
through Thursday 551 
Boyiston St. 2nd floor Bos- 
ton from 2-4pm 


Masseuse wanted, ex- 


perience preferred. High 
earnings. flexible hours. Re- 
laxation Retreat 459-0192. 


To-do deliveries on bike in 
Boston Full or part time. Cali 
266-9533 


NEED MONEY 
FOR COLLEGE 


If you are serious about col- 
lege or furthering your 
education. but need financial 
assistance. contact us. Our 
computer will locate sources 
for which you qualify.. 
GUARANTEED. Athletic 
Award matching. Student 
and Graduate Financial Aid 
matching College matching 
available. Cail or write today! 
ACADEMIC DATA 
RESOURCES 

P.O. BOX 150 

WOBURN, MASS 01801 
617-938-8737 


OVERSEAS Cruise 
Jobs.$20.000-$60.000/yr 
possiblte Call 
1-805/687-6000. Ext.J- 1953 


PART TIME TELE- 


PHONE WORK 
Evenings and/or Sat morn- 
ings Contacting students at 
Brookline area colige cam- 
pus near Green line. Hourly 
wage. Call 739-0510 ext 28 
btwn. 10:30 and 6pm 


RECYCLE At the Children's 
Museum an art materials col- 
lection and distribution cen- 
ter seeks a clerk/stock per- 
son for weekend work. $3.50 
per hour call Tuesday 
426-6500 ext. 210 


SMART GIRL 
Sect'y. confidant. free to 
travel. must type well, 
451-2226 


Teaching Assistants needed 
to work in classroom with 
mulitiply hanicapped stu- 
dents. Excellent tuition 
benefits. Resume only to 
Boston College Campus 
School. Roberts Center 
Room 213 Chestunt Hill, MA 
02167 


WANTED AU PAIR 
25-30 hrs per week. Care of 
5 yr old, It hsekping . Sched 
flex. room, board. salary 
negot. On bus line to Harv 
Sq. 926-7278 lv mess 


WE NEED YOU 


We want to train and develop 
top sales people. selling top 
quality portion controlled 
gourmet foods, earning top 
bonus/commissions. Call 
DMI Chef Div. 449-6210 


AUDITIONS 
DANCERS 
Dance Theatre of 
Boston 
Call 262-4682 
12/9 3:00 Jr. Co; 6:15 Females 

17 -; 7:30 Males 17 - 
12/10 3:00 Jr..Co.; 4:15 Females 
17 ; 5:30 Males 17 


FIGHT 
DISCRIMINATION 
9 to 5, Boston’s Working 
Women’s Organization con- 

cerned with wage, 
tional and discrimination Is- 
sues, is now hiring. 


Call 423-3253 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 
Retyped or typeset by 
COPY COP at 815 
Boylston St.. (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.), 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St.. (near Filene's) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St., (near Schoo! St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays. Open Sundays 
12-8 at 815 Boylston St. 


TELEPHONE 
INTERVIEWERS 
NEEDED 
PART-TIME 


paid tr 

$4.50/hr. 

quent raises. Many 
earn much more. Flex. 
schedule. Mostly eve- 
ning & weekend hrs. 
with occ. day work 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
mion tor slightly handicapped 
male. Live in or out & salary. 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying. 


WE WILL TRAIN 
you 


Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in hailf- 
way/corrections/counseli 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shi 
stipend. Some work-study & 
internship slots avail. Cail 
437-1864 todav. 


Pertly prepared. AccuType 
267-8063 


apenas 
VOLUNTEERS 


WE NEED YOU 


Place Runaway House 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 
emergency shelter to run- 
away youths aged 13-17. We 
will provide training super- 
vision and experience in a 
supportive environment 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


AUTOMOTIVE 


SacI 
DOMESTIC 
GREAT CAR 


1979 Chevy Impala 56K 
power steering pwr brakes 
blaupunkt stereo excellent 
condition $4400 or bo 
Must sell! Call 492-3560 eves 
+ Suns 


ing $675 628-8288 


1974 Gremlin, 3 spd. $300 or 
B.O., 269-3778 


1 owner $2700 Call 233-9329 


1978 PONTIAC Sunbird. Exc 
cond. New clutch. low miles, 
Jensen AM/FM cass. $2200 
744-7317 early AM | eves 


1979 DODGE OMNI 
5dr hichbck 49K 4spd pwr 
steering pwr brcks ac am/fm 
8trck rirck exc. mech. cond 
$3200 244-8437 aft 10 am 


65 Dart 130k mi new susp. 
brakes, shocks, small rust, 
runs good, int mint $500 
Dave 244-9567 nites wknds 


66 IMPALA CONVERT 
Great eng Fair int. Some 
rust. Nov inspect 70K Call 
Thur nght thr wknd 437-9384 
asking $900 


75 Mustang, new. battery, 
new brakes, FM stereo. well 
maintained. $1600 Call Mark 
523-0856, 774-9627 


76 Pinto needs work $300 
Moped: Vespa Chiao $150 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 


| deliver or forward 


such material, 


——— 
80 Plymouth Horizon 2dr 
htchbck silver low milg im- 
maculate michel tires 
$3000/bo H944-6426 
B223-2616 Mr. White 


‘81 CHEVY Chevette. 2 dr. 
stndrd trans. very gd , 
Best offer.Relocating 
391-1145 Lou or 667-2261 


AMC Hornet “70 2dr gd 
cond. many new parts. 4 new 
tires. am/im, high mileage. 
$375.call evenings 969-1893 


BUICK CENTURY 
1975 white 4 door has insp 
sticker am-fm spare tire 
$800 call232-0044 Dave 


CHEVETTE 78. Only 25K 
miles. no rust, automatic, 
exc cond, $2500 or BO 
647-9025 


CHEVY Malibu ‘75. 81K. ps. 
pb. auto. Some rust. Runs 
but needs work. $500 or best 
offer. 491-5036 


Dodge Polara 1972 4-dr ex- 
cellent mech con- 
dition.AM/FM. Snow tires 
inc $700 646-6593 after 6 


FORD EXP 1982 
Exc cond 4spd manual 
AMFM stereo cassette air 
cond under warranty 25K 
miles 5500 or best offer 
Barbara 731-8477 Iv mes 


78 FORD FAIRMONT 


Station wagon dark blue 6 cy! 
radials 76000 mi runs well 1 
owner $1950 438-0951 


FORD PINTO-wagon 76 new 
tires, battery exhaust clutch 
alt snow tires $850 evenings 
449-3562 


FORD Pinto Wagon 1972 20 
MPG 4 new tires no holes 
89K Good shape.$550 for 
BO Call 6-10 Paul 522-4470 


Ford Pinto Wgn 1973 $250 
Poor-body excetlent-engine 
runs fine lots a room moving 
etc. Lew 625-8278 


good condition. 4 speed, 
am/fm/tape low low milage 
$5995 or B.O. Call Rudi 
746-6392 after 6:00 pm 


SS 
MALIBU Classic Chevy 1978 
Good Condition CUTLASS 
SUPREME Oldsmoib! 1973 
Good condition 451-5530 
289-6293 


FOREIGN 


1955 Volkswagon Van one of 
a kind- orig reblit engine and 
body- both OK- Best offer 
576-1305 


1965 Mercedes 220 gray. red 
leather int rebit eng tans 
$2000 566-4 149 after 6pm 


1971 VW Squareback, only 


cond. am/fm stereo cass, 
many new parts.$1400 or 
b.o. 639-02 16 


1973 Triumph TR6 90,000 
miles excellent cond Never in 
snow $8000 or Best offer 
787-1947 Jim 


1973 VW 412 wgn.auto, 
a/c.gs_ htr.snroof,exc 
cond.new s/r_ trs.,83k.must 
sacrifice 389-2546 


1974 Renault R12 55000mi 
excellent cond. interior pert 
> new snows. $1500 Call 
191-0128 


1974 Subaru Coup Depen- 
dable Nds muffler and bdy 
wk $495 or BO call Paul eves 
734-7313 


SURROGATE 


Mature, humanistic 
female to assist 
Psych-Med team 
treating male sexual 
probiems. 
Call 266-3444 
for info 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The: Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


WHAT IS AN 
ACTIVIST? 


An ACTIVIST knows that 
is needed. An ACTIVIST 





1974 Triumph spitfire good 
cond amfm radio electric 
overdrive light rust runs exc 
$2400 738-5551 


1977 ALPHA ROMEO 
SPIDER convertibie, gar- 
aged. never seen winter. 34k 
miles $6995/or trade 
566-6040 or 253-8841 ask 
for Glenn 


1977 VW Bug reliable no rust 
comp! records am/fm radio 
under 50K $2300 or bo Cail 
after 6pm 242-8861 


1978 Renault LeCar 50k mi., 
42mpg. AM/FM. Excel 
cond., $2,500, after 6:00 call 
266-8709 


1978 Renault Gordini sporty 
& eco 44K pwr snrf new Mich 
5spd fuel inj reg gas ac beaut 
cond bo $3700 643-37 12 


1980 AUDI 4000S 
SUNROOF TINTED 
WINDOWS AM/FM 

CASSETTE STEREO 
AIR CONDITIONING 

28,000 MI $7500 DAYS 

223-0986 EVES 
742-3529 ED 


1980 Triumph TR7 36K mis 
5spd brown convert AM/FM 
cass exc cond $5600/B0 
Days 246-0300 x2213 or 
246-4342 nights 


1981 DATSUN 
Datsun 210 Wagon auto 
trans air cond. AM/FM 
$4400 Call 739-0000 


1981 LE CAR. 33k. Stereo 
sunroof. Like new. $3375 
1978 Accord Calif: no rust! 
Superb $3075 245-8691 


1981 LE CAR 
Deluxe green 4 speed 30,000 
miles. AM/FM cassette, 
sunroof, rust + paint protec- 
tion. Exc cond. $3500 or BO 
Arl 641-0173 aft 7:30pm 


1981 Volkswagon Jetta. 40K 
sunroof am/fm radio ex 
cellent condition $6000 or 
best offer 742-3254 


1984 CORVETTE 
Fully equiped for sale or 
lease call 482-4100 ask for 
Jerry 


68 VW BUG. Eng ex 
cellent.cond good, reliable 
new sticker. $800 262-9319 
evenings, wknds 


74 CONVERTIBLE 


Volkswagon new brakes 
shocks tires muffler paint & 
new floor. Top 1 1/2 yrs old 
well cared for; runs well low 
mileage call after 5 489-2791 


75 VOLVO wagon 245DL 
excel cond, maroon, auto 
am/fm, 91k miles, $3300 Cali 
323-7442 

76 BMW..2002 a/c sunroof 
stereo. .new paint exc cond 


throughout $5500 or b.o 
770-0034 or 479-6273 


77 HONDA CVCC 


Great condition. New red 
paint. New exhaust. Radiais 
73K. $3000: Call 444-6048 
after 4pm(Needham) 


79 Datsun 510 4dr sedan 4 

spd reg gas gd mpg ex run- 
ning cond orig. Owner must 
sell $3500/bo aft 6 277-2577 


83 DATSUN Sentra mpg 
2door sedan, 3 months old, 
1,300 miles, am/fm stereo, 
rear defrost, etc. $5700 
282-9035 


PORCHE 928 
Porche 928 .1981. 19,000 
miles, one owner. carefully 
maintained $29.000. Week- 
days 482-4100. Ask for 
Jerry 


Capri 1973, 2000 engine, 


4spd standard, new battery, 
mounted snows, good con- 
dition, $950. Eves 267-2847 


CHEAP TRANSPO 


1977 TOTOTA 
COROLLA 2 DOOR 
SILVER VERY 
RELIABLE $500 OR BO 
782-4518 MIKE 


DATSUN 280ZX, 1983, 2 
tone silver, T-roofs, leather 
int., digital dashboard, 8000 
mi. $15,000 or best offer 
522-7076 


DATSUN '75, 710, clean, low 
mi., $1750, Call 828-4121 
after 6 p.m 


DATSUN 80 310GX hatchbk 
fwd, s+d, 70k, ac, am/fm, 
exc mech cond body good 
Asking $3000 628-0906 eve 


DATSUN B210 1975. 2dr,std 
fm. stereo,insp stkr,gd 
shape. Call Sue 237-3900 
x238 days. 244-7406 eves 


Fiat 124 Sport Spyder 74 
white good cond has been 
repainted new upholstry 
$2000 or BO 238-2743 


GREAT CONDITION! 
78 VW RABBIT 
CUSTOM! 


No rust, metallic navy biue 
Sunroof, AM/FM Blaupunkt 
stereo, 72,000 miles. $2850 
or B.O. 266-3105 


Honda Civic 1974 28K on re- 
built eng. Some rust, runs 
good but needs some work 
$500 964-1725 or 965-0509 


LANCIA 79 Beta cpe -a 
gem-1 owner 20 k auto air 
am-tm stereo pw pb tilt 
wheel cloth inter $4495/bo; 
days 482-0440; nts w/e 
965-2599 


MAZDA RX7 GS 
1982 low mileage owner war- 
ranty Rusty Jones theft de- 
vices special hubcaps mint 
condition never seen a win- 
ter $10,500 or best offer 
after 7pm 776-5149 


Mercedes 220-D 1972 4dr 
Maroon exc. shape $4000 
603-485-5495 after 6 pm 
Bob 


1977 4-spd, 77K 

runs well, 

snows,AM/FM w/cass. $900 
or BO 924-4810 eves 


PEUGEOT 74 504 std with 
sunroof and stereo 85000 
miles good condition $1800 
522-2736 mornings 


74 diesel 504 

. front shocks 
midasized. Concord am/fm 
stereo, r spkrs, sunrf. Many 
extras. $1900. 492-4406 


PEUGOT 
75 504S 47K miles 
owner.A/C, am/fm sterec 
cassette.sun roof,snows exc 
running cosmetic cond 
$3000 or BO Call 497-5909 


PORSCHE 924 78, White 
sunroof, a/c, AM/FM, tape 
4-sp. $7500 482-5255 


SAAB 1972 Model Num. 96 
low mileage,no rust, runs 
exc, am/fm cassette. $1200 
or BO 851-3489 


SAAB 72 runs. Needs engine 
work. $800 or best offer 
739-1811 


Saab 900 GLE 1980 4spd £ 
door. Red, radials, vel. int 
Heated seats, stereo. $740C€ 
782-9039 


Saab 99 1975 93K well main 
tained dependable sterec 
new brakes &clutch $2350 o1 
bo 965-0933 383-9392 


Saab 99L 2dr, 56k miles, 4 
spd, new clutch, one owner 
good condition, $3500, o: 
best offer. 338-6631 


SAAB EMS 1977 Maroon 4- 

reliable, extras. Good 
shape. asking $3500. Must 
sell. Ben 653-7373 days 
651-1419 eves 


Station Wagon 4cyi Opel fuel 
inj auto excel cond sb radials 
lug rack rear def am fm radio 

owner $2150 


TOYOTA 1978 Celica GT 
Lftbk. 5 spd, exc cond, 4 nw 
radials,Chapman lock, 4spkr 
Alpine stereo.$3500/B0. Ari 
646-1315 or 274-7 100x2 188 


Toyota Corolla 1980 2dr 
htchbck, 5 spd, low mileage, 
am/tm, mint cond, $4500 
Call aft Spm 782-5552 


TOYOTA COROLLA 
1975 Silver no rust. 81K 


miles. 4speed runs well 
$1150 will negotiate. Dave 
524-3417 


Toyota Corona Deluxe- 
‘71-4Dr 4Spd-Well 
Maintnd-87Kmi- 
FM/Tape-Best Offer 
442-0172 


Volkswagon Beetle 1971 
AM/FM needs some work 
Don't buy just a car. $350 
Call 332-1934 


VOLVO 1974 Wagon 66K 
Good condition, light blue 
AM/FM $1800 or best offer 
646-2378 


VOLVO P1800, 1968,exc 
running cond, needs some 
body work.Asking $3500 
242-8986 aft 9:30am 


VOLVO SALES AND 
SERVICE 


Alexander Automotive 

349 Rear North Bedford St 
E. Bridgewater MA 
378-3602/49 1-4823 


VW 412 73 auto 4dr sedan io 
mi runs well 2 new tires some 
body damg $1250 267-5978 


VW-68 sqaure back nu tires 
inc. snows, rebuilt eng w/ 8K 
miles body in good cond 
$600 or bo 262-5531 eves 


VW Bug 74 96K orig mi. New 
brakes, frnt bearings, heat 
box. Good body & cond 
$1400 or BO 696-0187 


VW Karmannghia 1972 New 
engine & paint. Excellent 
condition. Must be seen 
$1600 or BO. 843-8645 


VW Kharmaan Ghia 74, last 
year made, 4 spd, 63k orig 
mi, yellow, no rust or dents 
excel mech cond, $3,200 or 
Bo. 288-5552 eves or 
236-1697 


VW Super Beetle 73- good 
mech cond Very depen- 
dable. Needs some body 
work. AM/FM, snow tires 
82K $1100 or BO 492-5955 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


rE 
1982 Ford E100 Van xtr Ing 
vry cin, 4spd ovrdrvi(on fir), 6 
cyl. 23mpg, 4 nw all weather 
radials, am/fm stereo $5850 
negot. 391-8274 Keith 


71 GMC Step Van reb motor 
g tran-cluth tire brak exc 
Moving/Carpenter jobs $700 
or B.O. Ph 696-0187 


72 Ford E-300 Van. Runs 
good. Dependable transpor 
tation. $600 Call 628-9345 


79 Chev Window Van 1 ton 
new 350v8 (12mo. warr.) 2 
pass. exc radials side dr 
clean $4600 547-9037 


Bucket Truck C 60 Cheby 
elbow lift, lower boom re- 
sealed, 36 ft reach 298-9728 
a steal $4200.00 


Chevy Van ‘65 custom int 
am/fm cassette. ice-box 
table, bed, exc for camping! 
$1200/BO. 926-1369 aft6pm 


FORD Courier Truck ‘80 
4spd, 4cyindr, 57k mi 
am/fm cassette, great mpg! 
$3300;BO. 926-1369 aft6pm 


DATSUN PICKUP 
1979 long bed, 5 speed, 80K 
mi, Excellent mechanical 
condition! Many new parts, 
AM/FM cassette stereo 
Great gas mileage. $2000 
negotiable. Call 648-9291 


Piow 1974 Chev 3quarter ton 
4wheel drive. Needs work 
$2500 days 666-1810 eves 
969-0359 


VW BUS 1973 Snrf Exc eng 
Maintnd evry 2000mi. New 
brks, tires, tne-up, shks, 
wrkng htr/dfrstr fan Seats 7 
$ 1800negot.964-1478af5pm 


CYCLES 


7980 Honda 400MC $750 
Also 4 Cragers + 2 tires 
$125. Must sell, leaving 
country 527-0131 


Yamaha Seca 750. 1961 
motorcycle of the year. Black 
shaft drive. 2000 mi.Exc 
cond. $2200.744-1013 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


New & used VW parts 
884-6049. 
Rebuilt engs $350 w/ guar 


All sizes and prices for now — 
1/1. Great selections of nice, 
clean apts. Lease or no lease 
Students are no hassie. Cail the 
friendly professionals. 
BOSTON COMMON REALTY 
425 Maribor St., Boston 


287. 
1216 Commonweaith Ave. 
588-2000 


2 apt ir beautiful Victorian 
Centra! Sq. 2 bdrm apt + 
parking spots $807 smali 
yard inc heat 623-8908 


CAMB 2 apt in beautiful Vic- 
torian Central Sq. 2 bdrm 
apt + 2 parking spots $642 
mo 3bdrm + 2 parking spots 
$807 small yard inc heat 
623-8908 


3 BEDROOM 
BROOKLINE-BRI Renov 3bd 
$850 htd BCR Re 566-2000 


ALLS 1bd $380 Re 232-0050 
ALLS stu $335 Re 232-0050 


BACK BAY and other areas 
Studios, 1,2,+3, bedroom 
units from $295-700, now 
and 12/1. R.E. 884-2743 


Back Bay charming 1 br. on 

Dartmouth 

loc. Frpic. + deck 

avail. Now $625 + util. Cail 
626-1260 


BACK BAY/Park Dr. stu 
$300 1br $375 2br $525 in 
well-maint bidgs w/supts & 
indry facils Agent 247-2700 


BEACON HiILL-subiet month 
of December nice furnished 

$700/mo ht incl 
523-4122 


BEST APTMTS! 
PARK DR Fenway 2 nu stu 
$315 ibd $375 2bd $550 
Supt 267-6191 247-2354 


Bost Ig lux sun 1tbd fir-thru 
Own-occup twnhse 5 min 
Pru- Cop W/W D/D frpi cin 
$495 inc ut. 536-1678 


BOSTON historic Melville 
Pk, quiet 2 bed w/fireplaces 
$450+ util Red line. Owner 
282-2397 eves no pets 


BOSTON, South End. New 
luxury 2bdrm units,over look 
park, rents $550-650 +. No 
fee 282-8850 


BRI 1bd in house $400 Wilk 
& Welsh RE 739-2901 


BRI 3bd in hse $475 Wilk & 
Welsh RE 739-2900 


BRI/ALL Best rents sunny 
studios $335, 1bd $395 2. 
3&4bd also -Reservoir Re 
277-1175 


BRI exc 2bd 500 re 232-0050 


BRIGHTON!! 


Huge stu w/sun elev deck 
very clean BCR 566-2000 


BRIGHTON luxury 2bd $575 
Wilk & Welsh Re 739-2901 


BRIGHTON nr Brookline on 
Comm Ave. 2-3bdrms, Ir. 
eat-in kit, new appi.ige tile 
bth, lease, sec, no pets. $590 
htd. No fee 527-6430 


BRI ig 2bd $485 Wikk & 
Welsh Re 739-2901 


BRK 1bd $500 RE 232-0050 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny 
bsmnt off Ben T Prv ntrnce 


cinng-gd fr cntretr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 


Brkin line 2 1/2 bdrm 2 bth in 
old hs in condo area off Bcn 
T nr Civd Crel. Parquet firs, 
irg rms, eatin ktchn irg snny 
wndws prk rear pation grdn 
Rsdnt mngr 795 inc ht 
728-1472 pm 


u LEASES .. 


NOT CREATED EQUAL 


All quotations are based on air conditioned 


and fully accessorized vehicies 


4-Door 
Luxury 
Sedan 


NISSAN 3002X 


2 seat 
5 speed 


518% 
374% 


NISSAN MAXIMA GL 


4-Door Lux 
Sedan 


BOSTON DA 


per 
mo 


Y 


18 BRIGHTON AVE., JUNC 


NISSAN 300 ZX 


TSUN, inc. 


1100 COMMONWEALTH AVE 


TEL. 782-9600 


+ 
~- 


NEW ENGLAND'S #1 OFFICIAL Horb Abramson 
VOLUME DODGE CAR & TRUCK Wiest. 
DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80-81 & 82 


The BA's are here 


OVER 600-’83 & 84 CARS and 
TRUCKS IN STOCK OR DUE IN 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
BUY - LEASE 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 
ASK US TO EXPLAIN: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


OW LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY. SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE. 


“Free” 50,000 mile-5 year power train warranty 
on all domestic New Dodge cars and Rampage trucks 
(oj Het) eR 3, | 8) 


wo. LEASE 
a 4: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


48 Payments x $129 $6192 


ARIES 2 DOOR 


Ww BLY ES 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 Payments x $154 $7392 


delivered 


NEW4EIT 


NEWSI{y DAYTONA SPORT COUPE. 


5185 i 


NO MONEY DOWN 


48 Payments x $185 $8880 


SPECIAL '83 YEAR END SALE! 


NEW 1983 CHALLENGER 2 DR. COUPE 


5169 = 


NO MONEY DOWN 


48 Payments x $169 $8112 


5178 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 Payments x $178 $8544 


$499 we: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


48 Payments x $199 $9552 


REFUNDABLE SECURITY DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
ON ALL LEASES OF THE ABOVE CARS. 


We will trade your car if you “buy” or buy your car 
if you lease for cash or a 
reduction of your monthly payments. 


Silver Lake Dodge 


234 WORCESTER ST., WELLESLEY 
On Route 9 - '2 Mile West of Route 128 @ 237-6150 


delivered 


delivered 


delivered 


delivered 
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CHARLESTOWN 1ba 
w/study d&d ac a 
great view ig eat-in kit wd 
cable avb! $450 242-0684 


DOR 7rm 3bd on Red line 
spectacular 


DORCHESTER 5rms w/frpic 
~ Ir. new kit, on Jones Hill nr 
T. Avail 12/15 or 1/1 $500+ 
util 265-8207 + 288-5576 


DORCHESTER Ashmont 
Sta. 1bdrm-kit livrm tile bth 
clean ht-hw inc-ref $360mo 
until sep 436-5044. 


DORCHESTER 
Huge.beautifully renov 
bdrm apt. Walk to T. Mod 
Kit w/brkfst nook. $300 
util. Ready for Jan 
288-4433 


DORCHESTER- 

House Hill 

spacious 3 decker 
ocean view modern kitchen 
& bath & garage $450+ 


ties 

DORCHESTER- Jones Hill 6 
room apt in 3 family house 
newly painted, refinished 
floors modern kitchen & 
bath. close to T $425+ utili- 
ties 

Tired of renting? Call to dis- 
cuss purchasing a home 
You ll be glad you did. 
BETTY GIBSON ASSOC 
249 Adams St 

825-8200 

Ask for Bea or Dan 


DORCHESTER Meeting Hse 
Hill. 6rms, hd wd firs, mod 
kit. w/cabinets.d+ d . mod 
dath, nr T, unhtd, $450. Avail 
immed. 1-233-4520. 


DORCHESTER-Ronan Pk 3 


both av! immd $450, $375mo 
no util 773-8475 aft 6 


HYDE PARK 
Sunny quiet 7rm 2nd fi apt 
with fr&bk prch, pantry. 
hrdwd firs. snpor mod kitch 
& bath. irg yrd&garden. Park 
avail off st. $400 mo+ utils 
Alan 361-7 155-h 437-4895w 


JAMAICA PLAIN in complex 
extra-ig 2bd eat-in kit pkg + 
indry $480 htd Re 734-4200 


Jamaica Plain 3br very nice 
new K + B $425 plus utils 
Rets, Call 325-4890 


JAMAICA PLAIN-on car line 
newly renovated Ig 2 bdrm 
new kitch dw’ brick mod 
bath frnt&bck prchs on quiet 
treelined st unhtd $575/mo 
sec dep call 522-8671 


JP- Studio eat-in kit, rec ren- 
ovated. near trans, pri en- 
trance, deck. heat, utils, inc. 
$325/mo 524-2152 


LARGE 1 BED! 
BRIGHTON nr Brookline-1 
bd clean safe nr T + 
supt Bos Com Re 566-2000 


Medford 3room apt nr T & 
Tufts. Parking, washer, 
dryer. $395+ for single or 
couple after5 395-3440 


MOD 2 BDRM 
BRIGHTON 2-3 bed condo 
w/w pkg $650 BCR 566-2000 


NAHANT OCEANFAT 


592-2565 593-9392 


“NO LEASE” 


Park Dr 267-6191 247-2354 


NORTHESTN U 
Cin stu $285 ige 1bd $385 
2bd $550 BCR 247-2354 


Park Dr charming 1bd $360 
Wilk & Welsh Re 739-2901 


RU SERIOUS? 
PARK DR- immac & painted 
hardwood fioors-clean & 
safe 267-6191 247-2354 


BACKBAY SO END 
Studio.great joc.w/i kchn, 
carpet. brick wall $325 All 
utilities incid. Call 262-4394 


So. End Warren Ave. Sunny 
Ig 2br 1 1/2B dpix DW dsp 
hwf yard $895 no fee. Owner 
353-1590. 423-7736 


SOMERVILLE 1/2 mile from 
Harvard Sq spacious quiet 4 
rms w/w large kitchen $400 
plus util. 625-7883 


SOMERVILLE EAST 6 rooms 
2nd floor near bus line, front 
and back porches. $450 
272-3981 or 272-8293 


Somerville near Tufts Big 2 
bedrm basement Large 
kitchen & bath private en- 
trance $500 incl. heat 
625-7883 


SPACIOUS 


BRIGH-studio 566-2000 Re 


SPRING SEM SUBLT 
2bd baic on pond D/W A/C 
Pkng nr Harvard Sq $750 
Jan/June 84 646-5759 PM 


STUDIO APT $315 
Park Drive. Ht + hw inc. Avail 
Jan 1. Bay windows,hd wd 
firs. Eves + wknds 267-5872. 
days until 12/9 523-1RAaN 


SAAB 99-1974 4 speed, sun- 
root; looks & runs excellent. 
$850 or Best offer. 723-5030 


APTS. WANTED 


space 
Som/Ari nearby. Consider 


STUDIO-OFFICE 


Rms avail for rent for non- 
profit orgs. artists, + indivs 
at Sudbury Comm. Arts 
Cntr. on Woodside Ad 
$3.50/sq ft or $262/ yr for 
900sq ft. Call 443-9853 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 
3br house wood ol coal 


combo furance mod kitchen 
6 acres shed garden 

spring H20 Lincoin Vt. $380 
mo imo rent pilus Imo secur- 
ity. Call 524-1018. 


ALLSTON HOUSE 
Nicely kept single family Vic- 
torian home. include 5 
bedrooms. big eat in kitchen, 
full basement. parking & 
porches. Near transpor- 
tation & shopping. Call 
252-0963 


OCEAN VIEW!! 
NAHANT-3br d&d deck fpl 
furn $650 htd no pets 25 min 
to Boston avail now thru 
6/84 & neg. Call H424-0149 
W256-6600 x7030 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J.P.)- On the 


Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 
prestigious loc. Overlooks 
Arboretum's 260 wooded 


stores. pond, etc. Insulated: 
security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash, or 
BO. Please write: Box 110. 
118 Mass. Ave.. Boston 
02115 


_ 
FOR SALE: secluded 10 acre 
farm, 2 dwellings well water 
South Shore area $86.5K 
Principles only 843-3575 


pets tetas AS 
Nova Scotia, Yarmouth area. 
Quik sale mvd west. $16K 
Scen. 2 1/2 bd. river 
ocean. Little fix up 
213/980-1212 wk 788-9448 
eves.Call Mr.Plaut 


CO-OPERATIVE 
HOUSING 


49 Symphony Road 
Housing Cooperative 
Loft. 1 bdrm, 2 bdrm duplex 
PURCHASE PRICE $950-2260 
MONTHLY CHARGE $306-491 
HOME OWNERSHIP TAX AD- 
VANTAGES 
Call Anne 262-0062 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


START TTIETTE « 
HOUSEMATES 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away 


5 MI BOS/2 CAMB 
Non-smkg resp F to share | 
5 bdrm house close to 9 
parks train, child ok. $300+ 
nego. 729-9776 


ALL-BRI Hse of 6 sks 1M 
Avail now. washer, wd stv, nr 
T. BFC no gigs $168 + dep 
and utils. 782-7861 


ALLSTON 
large unorganized house- 
hold looking for F rmte to 
share in our chaos. 254-5521 


Aliston M/F for dpix con 2 T 
$150/mo.+ 1/5 util 2ndary 
dep required. Start Jan1 
Cali 787-3323 


Allston-nr Camb 3M, 2F seek 
person for friendly house 
Lrg yrd, free pkng. Must be 
neat. reliable and person- 
able. $160/mo + heat. util 
254-8785 


ALLSTON- Veg coop seeks 
1M. warm atmosphere, no 
smoke, no pets $140 + utils 
787-0849 


ARL- 2F 2M seek 1F/M 
28+ to shr hsehid,chores, 
cooking nr Spy Pnd.non- 
smkr $200+ 648-5140 


ARL-3M/F to share 4 bdrm 
relaxed rspnsble house in 
East Ari large yard parking 
near T no pets $125: 
646-1517 


ARL CTR-1M/F nsmkg Jan 1 


call 646-0502 


ARL CTR 2M 1F sks 1F for 
spacious friendly fun loving 
semi coop house no cigs 
$150+ utils 643-2292 


ARLINGTON-1F 1M non- 
smoking omnivores 2 cats 
many green things seek 1 
pref F to share 7 Ig rms in 2 
fam parking 5 minutes to bus 
d&d $320 + util 643-6483 


ARLINGTON Roommate 
wanted to share nice 3-story 
house nr. Ctr w/2 others rent 
& heat avg $225/mo. indep 
grad stud or prof 26+ non- 
smoker pret 646-7461 


ARL JAN 1 rmmt for 4 bdrm 
hse. indep food prkng wshr 
dryr on T. no cigs or pets 
27+ $185+ utils + deposit 


7-8 


BRI 1M + 1F sk F 26+ to 
share beautiful house. Quiet, 
safe area nr T, w/d, 
yard.$175+ util 1-879-0511 
ext.4985days. Ask for Dave 


Bri-3F/1M nd 1M for 1/1 or 
1/15 to fill Sbd/2bdth 2nd + 
3rd fi of hse. Neary every- 
thing. $165+ 783-1070. 


BRI/BRK 4-sk M/F in coop 
hse.Non-smk Resp, sociable 
22-30 yr-old pref $160+ Jan 
1 734-9188 4-7pm 


BRIGHTON large 4bd house 
prefers non-smoking female 
$200+ utilities. 254-3097 
available immediately 


BRKL- F coom wanted. for 
friendly coed ind house on 
Beau St near T. C Crnr 
$217 - utils. 232-651 


Brki warm witty wise human 
sought by cmfrtb! coop 3M 
2W (34-) 1 ch share good 
food. bad puns. ugly chores. 
no pets prefer non smk 
$155~- utl 731-0014. 


BROOKLINE/COOL CNR- 
ideal for cple. 3rd fi ig sgl 
fam. 4 rms incl frpl. priv 
bath/kit. $650 inci util, pkg. 
354-2474 or 232-0647 eves 
- wknds 


BROOKLINE family seeks 
housemates to share our 
kosher/vegetarian home no 
smokers/pets btwn Coolidge 
Corner in Brookline Village 
$200 inc pkg 731-3175 eve 


BROOKLINE-F/M 26+ to 
share spacious elegant 
home with 2F 3M. We're 
seeking a bright friendly 
non-transient housemate to 
join us for some meals and 
the pleasures of living with 
fireplaces beautiful grounds 
piano and summer dinners 
on the patio. We'd also con- 
sider a terrific temporary. 
$190+. 731-5260 


2 mature F sk 3rd F to share 
quiet Cambridge. Own rm 
10 min walk to Hvd. Sq. no 
pets $350 /mo inci util call 
eves 354-0387 


CAMB 2 W. 2 M seek 1 W 
26+ to share non-smok- 
ing.socially conscious co-op 
house between Harv + in- 
man Sq. $159:+. Call 
491-6543 or 495-3069. 


CAMB-CENT SQ 3 yMs seek 
4th for 4 br hse Ig lvng area 2 
bth $237:+utils after 6 
576-2980 


Camb-Cntri Sq 2M&1F seek 
friendly M or F for big quiet 
house not coop no fanatics 
prkg 108+ 547-0728.. 


Camb cozy house share w/ 
other profesni, conv shops. 
parkg. trans, Harv Sq 

$385 incl util 661-8892 


CAMB- F29 sks F for pisnt 
quiet Frsh Pnd apt no smk no 
pets nr T stores pine trees 
198+ 492-7160. 


CAMB nr Hrvrd eleg spac 
hse friend atm quiet st frpics 
wd stve 315+/260+ mo 
354-6749 253-4200 DAn 


CAMB/Porter Sq Rm in in- 
dep but coop hsid Vict:2 kit 2 
bath yd & prchs $225 incl all 
628-5468 . 


PORTER SQUARE-2F, 1M 
27-39. looking for 2 M/F to 
share our friendly, indepen- 
dent home no pets please 
661-3911 


Cambridge 2F 2M 2 cats sk 
1F or M 27+ for congenial 
new 5br coop shr veg meals, 
chores $180+ no tobacco 
547-5539 


CAMBRIDGE 5 person co-ed 
house seeks F 20-30 non- 
smkr Prof or grad student 
pref. Pleasent location near 
Mass Ave. $160; util 
625-3505 2-10 PM 


CAMBRIDGE F28; to share 
home. meals, chores w 1F. 
3M on quiet st nr Porter Sq 
No smokers or pets. $155 + 
util 547-0154 eves 


CAMBRIDGE Fresh Pond M 
to share 2 bdrm hse w/ 
hrdwd firs, & frpic. Semi-veg, 
Spiritual focus, no-smoke 
$265 utils Eric 497-0538 


CAMB Semi-coop hsehid 
sks indep. group oriented F 
27: for 

spacious 6br house 
skylights Idry. Ne 

Porter sqs shr chores inter- 
ests some activities & meals. 
No smkrs or pets 
pls.497-9535 or 492-1735 


Camb/Som M sks ForM to 
shr 3 bdrm apt 20 min walk 
to Hvd Sq 225.00 623-2412 


CAMBRIDGE 
CAM/SOM 2F/1M SK 1M 
27+ to share 9 rm Victorian 
Home. Holistic lifestyle sup- 
portive loving people avail 
now 275+ 623-7989 


GWM WNTD 
or BiIWM to share 3 bdrm 
house in Winchester 
Waterfront. Prof or stdt.. like 
outdoors, music, and life, 


$250.00/mo 
Call Ron-721-2110 


HAVERHILL- Roomate 
wanted to share Victorian 
hse. $200/mo inc most utils 
Nice area. Call 374-7072 


Heip!! 2 pleasant, easy-going 
(but responsible) men aged 
25 seek rms in group houses 
or apt.. pref. nr Hrvd Rich 
899-7915 or Paul 783-0391 


HULL 1F, 1M seek M/F 28+ 


* sec no cigs 925-5580 


Hyde Park- GWM Bi Prof 
25-35 share 4bdrm, 2bath 
hse. w/d, $225/mo incl util. 
Nr T. sec dep, ref. 364-5214 
eve 


CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house. 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 
room with bath. 2 fireplaces, 
2 sunny decks, liv room din 
room, beamed ceilings, read- 
ing area, large kitchen, 
shared but independent liv- 
ing. Walk to T, free parking. 
$360+ 566-7402 


JP can't compare to this 
beautiful 19th century area 
we found in Dorchester-2F., 
1M, sk F-$165 282-2397 


$140.00 plus ut! and deposit 
524-2636 


JP-2 F 24+ sought to share 
ig old 5-br house, quiet st. Nr 
T & pond $170+ avi 
12/1&1/1 524-6373 


J.P. 2M 2F sk prof to com- 
plete diverse coop. Nr pond 
& T. No tobacco or critters 
$165+ utils, dep. 522-5739 


—_—— 
JP - Woman for spacious 
group house. We are 3M. 
2W. in our 30s. Home cook- 
ing. dinner conversation. 
Meat-eating no more pets. 
Reasonable rent. 522-6227 


NS 
LEX- 2F. 1M seek 1M 25-35 
for sunny co-op house. Feb 
1. Semi-veg. no cig. $200+. 
Call 862-6142, 5-10pm 


LEXINGTON 
2 prof seeking 3rd 
nonsmoker to 
Outrageous hse 
amenities inc pool. Nr Rtes 
128 & 2. $395/mo utils 
Must be seen! Call Richard 
739-2450 or Jitu 861-6005 


LEXINGTON F to share 
friendly indep hse. Incl pool. 
Patio. parking. nr consrv 
land. Pref prof. non smkr no 
pets $280 inc utils eves 
862-9494. wk 369-0680 x 193 
avail now 


LEXINGTON 
Hsemte wntd 1/84 to shr 2 
bdrm hse nr Rts 128.2. 2 
frpics. yrd. $337.50 /mo 
util. 862-7411 Jan 


LITTLETON 
1F 1M sk prof frndly F fr irg 
secided hse 90 acres shr fd 
chrs 2 cat prefer natri energy 
to drgs/aic $150+ utls 
486-9721 anytme 


es 
MEDFORD -2M 21 sk 2M/F 
in spacious semi-coop hse 
pkg yd nr Tufts on bus line 
must love music cats OK 
$225 util 498-2070 eves 


MELROSE non smkg F to 
share Ig Vic house w 3 F near 
trans.Quiet area w+ d yard 
avi 12/3 $225 incl. Call eves 
662-5642 


N. ALLSTON- 2 roommates 
wanted for 5 bdrm coop 
house semiveg, BFC mem- 
ber. creative energy. 1 male 
wntd immed, 2nd room open 
Jan 1. $159» util 783-0653 


NATICK-2M 2F sk 1 human 
Lg house & yard on pond Nr 
T pike & rt 9 Must like music 
210+ 653-8643 


Needham- Hsmts wntd M/F 
shr_ Ivly-trn-of-century hm, 
irg yd w/apple trees; 
aesthetically decrtd. frpl, 
hdwd firs with prof M non- 
smke shopng near. easy com 
Box w/d $250. Call 
444-4212 


NEWTON coop We seek 
warm friendly persons want- 
ing to create comfortable 
home large Victorian limit 6 
non-smoking 28+ no more 
pets $350 includes 965-5553 


NEWTON CORNER-quiet in- 
dependent household (2 
men 1 woman) seeks 2 F 
housemates near Pike & T 
w/d d/w 2 room $260 & 210 
per month no pets 244-4067 


Newton Ctr 2F/1M sk M 28+ 
for quiet 4bdrm indep coop 
hse nr T $168.75: util 11/1 
527-2510 


NEWTON Hsmte 30-40 
wanted. Residential area, 
near trans, Rt 9.128, 1.Non- 
smkr.no pets. Call 244-8544 


NEWTON M/F prof non- 
smkr 29+ to shr ig Vict 
hse.Pkng.nr T Pike no 
pets. $333 w/ht. 
D-684-2725 E-332-4319 


NEWTONVILE-3 sk 4th, 26+. 
for frdly but indep hsehid 
Lrg apt in Vict hse w/2 bths 
2 prchs yrd pkg. No cigs, 
pets. $212 + utils avail now 
eves: 964-4353 


Newtonville Pro F 27+ w/2F 
Vict. frp pch yd pkg $230: 
share resp meals good/bad 
times 965-0460 aft 6 


LOOK-AT THE BEST 
NEWTONVILLE We are a 
2M. 2F, 1C, non-smkng, 
semi coop hsehid, seeking a 
prof M or F 25+. $168 + 
utils. 965-7924 Lv message 


NEWTON - Watertown Jan 
opennings for 2M for Spers 
ig coop hse We are 3F 28-36 
Nr T w/yd pkg w&d no cigs 
pis $160+ util 332-4068 


NEWTON-WAT LINE 
Stable grp 4 prof’s sks M or 
F for our spac 6 bd hse 
Quiet st. Food, sme mis 
coop.$225+ 527-0912 


NORTH QUINCY Prof F 
seeks same 25+ to share 5- 
rm house. Yard, frpice, nr T & 
X-way. $350 mo htd 
472-6332 leave message 


NORTH SHORE Kings Beach 
male or female share ig 
home with gay male owner 
592-6494 Box 413 
Swampscott 


NORWELL 
Semi-veg non-smk farm 
house sks 4th housemate. 
Wood heat, garden, etc. Call 
659-4275 or 2093 


LUXURY + 
LAKEVIEW 


M or F to share Rt. 9 jogging 
pond home with others. Lg 
private bedroom and bath 
Livingrm, diningrm, wood 
paneled den. lg 
breakfast nook, 


e and free park- 
+ 7402 


325-8388 nts or lv mess 


SCENIC NGHBD 
HYDE PARK-Milton Line 3 
GM sk 4th GM to share 


ht+util (exc phone) call Bill 
361-6571 eves + wknds 


Som/Camb- Friendly woman 
30+ for room in large semi- 
coop house. $153+ 
666-1798 


SOMERVILLE-KIDS wel- 
come 4+ maturity, sense of 
humor req exp in group living 
pret COOP HOUSE share 
cooking, laughter, house 
meetings, housewrk interest 
in social change Ig yard no 
smokii or pets, semiveg 
near T 776-4208 
Somerville- rmmate wanted 
in house in nice neigh. $120 
+ util, 15 min to Hvd. Sq 
near buses 625-5216 


LAW 


You cannot be denied 
housing because of race 
color creed. sex. na- 


Equal opportunity and 
fair Nousing laws guaran- 
tee your rights to con- 
sider any home or apart- 
ment that 1s publicly of- 
fered anywhere 

Know your nights The 
law 1s ON your side 
eve: Boston Peat tstote board 


QS= 


SOMERVILLE 3M 3F 25-31 
are looking for 1F 1M 2% to 
join us in our spacious well- 
preserved group-owned co- 
op house (established 1977) 
Our interests include wood- 
working cycling computers 
adventure energy conserva- 
tion art music spending time 
w/ each other We belong to 
food co-op and are looking 
for someone committed to 
co-op living and eating w/ 
time for developing ties to a 
co-op household Rent 
$155+ utils No smkrs/furry 
pets Call MON-KEEY 


2, 
SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
warm spacious hsehold ages 
28-40 seeks new members 
eclectic interests tending 
towards the arts 776-9500 


SOMERVILLE, W. 
Five Persons needed for big 


house nr Tufts and bus line in 
good nbrhood $200/mo 
available now! Call 776-1360 


SON- prof Female 25-30 for 
2 bd apt nr Porter Sq. $175 
incl ht no smokers please 
625-9109 


SOM W. M/F 30: for Spers 
Reagan-hating coop we're 
24-37: dog ‘2 cats 

share veg meals no smk nr 
Harv & Bost $130 + 623-6978 


SOUTH END 
Share large house with 5 
men. $250 per mo | last 
Utilities incl. Avail 12/1/83 
266-0430 evenings 


TOWNHOUSE CAMB 
M/F indep + resp share 
w/2M -3 bdrm, 2 baths. frpic, 
a/c. $280 incl heat + electric 
No pets. 547-5459 Fred 


WINCHESTER VICT 
Prof F to balance a coed 
hse.Lndry.pkng.no smk- 
pets. $225 w/util.price neg 
729-8897.or 2094 eves 


WALTHAM non-smkng M 
sks sm for ig frndly indep 
apt. Nr. shppng.T.: Pike 
899-3717 Call before 11pm 


WAT 2F 1M sk M or F to shr 
ige hse or T pking yard 
avail now or Jan 1 $175- + 
util 923-1294 


WAT/CAMB LINE 
Near parks stores trans 
room available in homey 
spacious 2 bed apt. Prfr 
QUIET nonsmokg F 28: yrs 
no more pets. Approx $250 
each, 926-1745 


WATERFRONT 
WAYLAND prof for indep 
house. Deck frpi No 
smk/pets. immed. $350 + util 
Bob 423-2233 ext 238 days 


WATERTOWN Janice. Steve, 
' Cathie want 1 M grad/prof 
to shr beaut. 4 br hse nr T 
No cats,non-smkr. $175 
923-9080 


WATERTOWN-Non smoking 
M/F for ige victorian home 
yard pkg nr T no more pets 
Jan 1 call 926-5527 


Wellesiey- 27 + non-smkr for 
3 BR hse. W/D, frpl, nr lake, 
$250 + dep. No pets. Call 
Tony 235-2062 


WELLESLEY 
2 bdrm house to share w/ 
F's. Quiet street, yard, fire 
place.washer/dryer.Non- 
smkr. Avail Jan 1. 237-1691 


West Newton- Resp M/F, 
25-35 to shr irg Vict hse in 
exclus nghbhd w/ 2M, 2F + 1 
cat. W/D, frpic, off st pkg, 
dw/disp, yrd. 965-3472 


WINCHESTER-irg Vict hse 
M/F non-smkng $390 mon 
incl utils Dwight days 
258-4182 eves 729-5828 


Woman hsmt wntd for quiet, 
ind. woman only hshid in 
Nwtn 8 rms, fp, sunprch, 
grdn $225+ Peggy d 
491-6050 e 244-9439 


ARASH Mo 
ROOMMATES 
TRY THE ORIGINAL! 
$6.00 OFFI! 
ROOMMATE 
PROBLEMS? 


MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


INC, My 


AMATCHISA 
PHONE CALL AWAY! 


Why publicize 

and number, 
Matching Roommates will 
screen potentials for you? 
The final decision is yours. 


A member of the Mass 
State, Greater Boston and 
Brookline Chambers of 
Commerce. Est. 1966. *25 
Fee 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sun. 11a.m.-5 p.m 
One coupon per person 
Bring this coupon 
12/3-12/13 


MELROSE 
-M 33 seeks roomate to 
share modern 2 bedroom 
apt $265 includes heat 
665-5820 


ALLST/BRI huge bdrm in Ig 
4bd apt bay wndw ovrik 
Comm Ave T+ BU Shuttle at 
drirnt M non-smkr $230/htd 
739-2079 


ALLSTON -1 rm in 4 bdrm 
apt $170 w/ht. seek intrstng 
enthusiastic.responsible. 
humorous.non-smkng F/M 
22+ .No pets. 783-1322 


Allston 2M< 1F seeking per- 
son to share 4 bdrm apt 
194 _75/mo ht inc. Avail Jan 1 
Call 783-9140 


ALLSTON 5 bdrm hse sks 
Female for balance in safe 
area near T. 2 livgrms 2 
baths & drvway 783-5603 


ALLSTON Clean sunny 
spacious Nr T & Bus. Quiet 
independent person. $237 
787-2775 


ALLSTON F or M 22-29 wntd 
to shr indep semi-veg semi 
coop Comm Ave apt. On 
Green line.conv to 
BU.Boston Food Coop. Shr 
food.chores. $218.75 inc all 
but lights. Avail immed. Call 
734-3466 


ALLSTON M/F roomate to 
share new condo low rent on 
BC G line cali 566-7260 


ALLSTON 
M/F to share apt. with 2F.3M 
MIT/BU students + 1 cat 
Friendly, clean. Near Cen- 
tral, Harvard Sq buses 
$175/mo + utils. Avail now 
Call 254-3368 


Alliston M/F to share 3 per- 
son apt nr T. parking, laun- 
dry. Avail 12/1. $180 inclu ht 
254-1826 


ALLSTON: Quiet F rmte wid 
Prof. over 25 for 3 prsn apt 
No drugs/booze own dbi rm 
Private.secure. hassle-free 
treed area.convt to evthg. 
$190. Mo Incl. Ht/hw yr tse 
NOT a commune. 254-0506 
after 8PM keep trying 


ALLSTON-temporary. 2F sk 
1F. 28+. responsible for ige 
apt in hse on tree-lined st. nr 
T. December thru May only 
$150 + util 787-2692 


ALLSTON wanted F rmte to 
share 4bdrm with 1F 2M 
$160/ mo + util 254-6876 


ARL 1M 24: needed to join 
2FIM working. indep,. 
nonsmoker Jan! no pets 
Near bus $155 648-1336 


ARL/CAM line prof F seek 
F29° for sunny 6rm in hs nr 
T Sorry no cigs $200 :, util 
gas Call 648-5701 


Arlington- 2 F sk 3rd person 
30+ to shr 2nd & 3rd fl of 2 
fam(9rm) No smk, no pets 
Avail 12/10, $215 util 
643-3203 


ARLINGTON 


2 F wntd to shr semi coop 
hse w/3F. Icat Quiet nbhd 
pkg. non smoke, nr T avail 
12/1 $175 $100 + util 
646-3530 


Arlington Prof F sks same to 
share 2bd apt close to Camb 
Mass Ave $225: util avail 
now 646-6022 6pm-9:30pm 
No later 


ARLINGTON prof seeks 
same to share Ig 2br apt 
$325/mo 1/2 utils 
646-1094 evenings 


ARL-Prot F 28. frndly 
nonsmkr sks 1F to shr beau 
hse d/w w/d grdn, 10min to 
H Sq $275: oct 643-8070 


Back Bay 2 prof F sk F 28: 

to shr sunny Ig 3br apt on 

Comm Ave. Entire 

top floor secure w/frpic heat 
util incl near T $200/mo 

266-7662 eves 


BACK BAY area great lo- 
cation prof F sks non-smkg F 
rmmt to shr delux 2br newly 
dec bthrm kit w/prch & 
balcony sec bidg pkg 
jog/bike path park and T at 
door $385 inc ht avi immed 
Call aft 5:30 437-0452 


BACK BAY-female wanted 
toshare 2 bdr apt Beacon St 
please call 262-7523 ht incl 


BACKBAY Mass: Boyls st 
crnr shr 3 bd apt nr T $230 
inc ht/hw call Mary or Frank 
2664228 or 2666263 Jan Ist 


BACK BAY 
M/F prot/grad, to share 3 
bdrm apt w/2M. Beacon St, 
nr MIT/BU, $275 inc ht/htwt 
aft 6pm 536-8019 


BACK BAY- M/F to share 
luxury penthse 2bdrm, 
2bath. 2frpis, deck, ht & hw 
$350 or $500 267-6553 & 
37 1-0485(w) Aft Dec 15 


BACKBAY-M or F wanted for 
ig 3bdrm apt on Beacon St 
Must be clean considerate 
$230 + utils ht/hw incl 
247-2307 after 6pm 


‘ACK BAY: M wanted for 
vo bdrm apt very clean, nr 
nonsmkr. $205/mnth 
"ble Dec 20, payment to 
egin Jan 1. Call 266-0097 


BACK BAY-Prof M to share 
lux, secure, 2br/2ba condo 
on Comm Av nr Kenmore Sq 
$400 No smokers 536-3795 


BACK BAY Prof to share Ig 
2br view of Charlies fpis 
grand piano indry nr T pkg 
avi 27+ non-smkr 267-1953 


BACK BAY Rmte to shr 3br 
apt on Comm Ave w/2 F 
$305 utils inci. Avail 1/1 
Fanny 482-2700 ext 2745 
days 536-5474 eves 


smoke 7pm is best 523- 
Peter 


BEAC HILL-prof F mid 20: 
sks same for spac sun furr 
apt $300 ht/hw incl Dé 
247-8201 eves 742-5866 


BEACON HILL- 1 needed fo: 
3bdrm,3frpic, skit, D&D, etc 
Avail .1/84,$332/m< 
ht/hw.incl 720-2696 


BEACON HILL-F 20+ seek: 


Are you a woman 
who loves men? 


like to send you 
and a guest to a 
special private 
screening of 
“The Man Who 
Loved Women.” 


See “Person To 
Person” in 
classifieds. 


BELMONT-Cushing Sq. F tc 


share 2 bdrm apt. Frpice 
pkg. 5 mins to T. $250° 
immed. 489-4329 


BEVERLY quiet sober GWNV 


sks sim rmmte 20-34. Shi 
2bdrm/2bth furn apt 270: 
students. smkrs welcome 
921-0105 eve 8-10 or day or 
eve weekends 


Bkin F3bdr Beacon St. nc 
smoke & pets. stores 
T&bus. ht&hw. w-w carpet 
$233. 3mo dep. 739-2963 


BOS Fenway GWM 34 share 
furn intimate 1 brm apt idea 
for student or yng guy con- 
venient 424-1277 


BOS- SWM 2BR furn apt 
Brkline Vil area, Pond view nr 
evytng. $300/mo pays all 
Jim 277-9822H.727-4830W 


BOSTON- F25' 

2BR luxury apt 

kitcn irg bdrm safe area d/w 
$275) Avail 1/84 445-5343 


BOSTON:GWM; 
28-34 share furn 2 bdrm 
apt.Must be prof employd 
$295 inc ht/hw. Avail Dec 1 

required.util 
tra.near T-bus. Call any nght 
8:00- 10:00.266-2125 


BOSTON-Harvard med area 
GM for mod twnhse near T 
large rm w/own bath pro for 
resp student $235 neg ieave 
message at 232-5396 


Boston- S End. Share beaut 
2bdrm dpix Exc toc, wd firs. 
sunny. exp brick, all xtras 
Seek grad/prof rmt. straight, 
non-smkr. $340. Avail im- 
med. Call 267-1272 


BOSTON- sk 1 F non-smk to 
share spac. snny 2bdrm apt 
High ceilings. On Fenway nr 
T. grt. loca. $295 inc ht/hw 
Avail Jan 1 or Feb 1. Call 
Suzy 536-4825 best aft 5pm 


BOSTON South End looking 
for GM's 18-35 for newly ren- 
ovated apt share kitchen 
bath four bedroom $55-$70 
wk Call 437-0730 


BOSTON tidy F to shr new 
2bdrm nr Symphony Hail 
$350 w ht frp! av now 
262-0536 no pets 


BRI F rmt (or couple) to share 
3bdrm apt in hse residential 
neighborhood nr trans 
$155+ 782-3145 


BRI F wtd ASAP for spac 
2brm apt w/same /prch bay 
windows, quiet nbhd. cat 
315inc heat. call 782-2797 


BRIGHTON M/F for nice 
Dpix nr Cntr. Yrd.bsmnt 
$250: Call Dave or Arnie at 


734-0700 or 782-8712 


BRIGHTON- 1 rmmt nded for 
nice 4bdrm apt. gd loc, close 
to T. friendly hshid, 
$162 50+ util. Call 782-2037 


BRIGHTON-2F sk 1F for 
spacious apt in house res 
area. Nr T. Non-smkr 25: 
$186 + 787-0651 eves 


non-smkg 


254-1788 leave name: tel 


BRIGHTON-2M sk 3rd per- 
son for gd size 2br apt on 
Comm Ave $175 731-5030 
accomodations nego 


patents 
BRIGHTON 3F's w/cat need 
(non-smoker) 
spacious 4-bd apt in house 
Quiet, safe, residential 


utilities 787-0699 


BRIGHTON-M/F prot 
nonsmoker 25+ to share 3 
bedroom apt nice area near 
T $142/mo + incl 783-0907 


BRIGHTON- M/F seek per- 
son 26+ to share beaut 
house. $175 + 1/3 util. No 
smk, or pets. 782-2126 eves. 


BRIGHTON Person wanted 
to share 3 bedroom apart- 
ment. $200: Call Robin 
254-5399 or Doc 576-3363 


BRIGHTON Prof F 25+ sks 
same to rent room w/study 
in Ig 2 bdrm apt. Avail 
1/1/84. $300mo. 787-1531 


BRIGHTON- Woman 24+ 
wanted for sm apt home 
Warm, communicative, 
feminist. w/sense of humor 
please, non-smkr. Jan 1, 
$240/mo inc! heat,277-0376 


BRI Roommate wanted to 
shr apt with 1 F20s + cat 
$200 mo inc heat Comm Ave 
1800s 739-1348 


BRKLINE- F rmmate needed 
5 bdrm House w/2 baths. 
Avail immed, near B&C ins, 
$240 Call eves 738-7416 


BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in 
condo area nr Civd Crei T w 
im & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists 
lov st wndws parquet firs 
sipng cings eatin ktchn 


“THE ORIGINAL! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roomate service, serving the 
public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolige Corner 
Call today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match .is a 
phone call away 


ee 
BRKLN- 2 rms. prv bth, un- 
furn htd $250 + util Share w/ 
2 in Irg apt. Call except M-Th 
4:30- 10:00 738-6981 


BRKLNE/Cool Cnr. 3rd prsn 
for ig sunny apt. Own 
bth.Piano.no pets, $330mo 
inc ht. 232-9555 eves 
568-5258 days 


BRKLNE on MBTA. Rmmt 
M/F prot 23+ to shr ig 3bdrm 
apt w/ 2 other 
$240/mo inci 
734-0771 aft 7pm 


BRKLN prof F 25: 
for rm w/porch 
w/1M.1F Quiet st ‘ 
shopping. no cigs $260 incl 
ht + hw prkg avail 739-0208 


BROOKLINE 2M in 30s seek 
M.or F for newly renovoted 3 
bdrm apt immed. Nr Civind 
Cir $250: 566-4324 


Brookline F 27+ for 2 bdrm 
modern apt. Grt local. $250 


nr T 170 inc 738-7739 


BROOKLINE- F rmmt 
wanted. friendly. politically 


No pets Call eves 
BROOKLINE-M28 seeks 


BROOKLINE near Coolidge 
Crnr M 25° (prof-grad) to 
share large 2 bdrm apt. Non- 
smoker. Call 277-0757 


BROOKLINE No-smkg Sngle 

or cpl share spac 2 bdrm 

Frpl. hw fl, nr Cool Crnr. $275 
util, 739-0660 eves 


BROOKLINE Rmmt wanted 


277-7926 betore 9pm 
BROOKLINE:Share 2 bd. rm 


ut av. 1/2/84 277-5638 


BROOKLINE Village Rmate 
wanted no pets no pkng near 
public trans. $136 including 
heat 738-8865 


1F sk 1 rspnble 
nonsmk $200: low util Indry 
nr Harvard/MIT 9AM-10PM 
497-1158 


CAMB- 2F seek 1F 28: for 
Irg sunny 3bdrm apt nr Hvd 
Sq_ indep.ciean, no pets or 
smk $175 incl heat,491-1107 


CAMB 2M sk M or F for ig 3 
20 mins to Harv 


pets 497-7299 or 253-6788 


CAMB-3F sk 4th F 25+ indep 
resp consid mature (but not 


apt $140'. no pets/smkrs 
354-6973, 3-9pm only, INCL 
WKNDS _ Strong pref 25: 


a 
CAMB-Begin anew Jan 1! 


to shr 2nd fir Fresh 


$165 inci ht, 
876-5995(h). or 227-5020(0) 
for Paul Dodds. 12/1 


home. $165 + 
492-7860 


Porter Sq: T: 
easy, ind. Clean, sun, comt 
w/IM1F. Cat OK. $1751 
Avail 1/15 Flex. 497-8313 


CAMB Prof-indep F seeks 
same for sunny quiet 2 bdrm 
apt nr Hrvd Sq. Part furn, 
W/D, safe area $250+. Call 
776-4457 eves 


CAMBRIDGE beautiful 7 rm 
townhouse to share w 


welcome. 282-8266 


Cambridge- Male 
wanted Jan 1. Veg. non-smk, 
walk to Hvd Sq $250+. 
495-6743, eve:49 1-8622 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
1GWM 1SWF seek 1GWM in 
your 20s. Newly reno two 
family house. 2min from 
Central Sq. Nice area $200 
ea pl ut. 492-3026 now. 


Cambridge- sk quiet, indep. 
M/F 25+ non smoker ig. apt 
nr Harvard Sq. $125 +utl. Avi 
immed 491-5065 after 6pm. 


CAMBRPRT 3F 24-31 seeks 
1F 4 bed independent sup- 
portive cigs OK no pets have 
2 cats + 876-3022 


CAMB- seeking 1 F 23-29 for 
3bdrm apt btwn Hvd Sq + 
Frsh Pnd. $175/mo +util 
avail Dec 1. 354-7862 





1 INIeA Wr 


TRY THE ORIGINAL! 


“FORA 
ROOMMATE? 


MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 
INC, SMa 


18 yrs. serving the Public 
A member of the Mass 
State, Greater Boston and 
Brookline Chambers of 
Commerce. Est. 1966 25 


“734-6469 
734-6484 


MATCHING ROOMMATES 
251 HARVARD ST. 
COOLIDGE CORNER 

6 


BROOKLINE, 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m 
Sat.9a.m.-5p.m 
Sun. 11a.m.-5p.m 
One coupon per person 
Bring this coupon | 

12/3-12/13 





Ee 
CAMB Fresh Pond-F 38 
seeks non-smoking F for 
elegant 5+ rm mostly furn 
condo, at T.335+ 354-1392 


CHELSEA-haymarket 15 
min by T Blu/Grn/orang lines 
M&F sk frndly rspnsbl f rmmt 
$165/mth pays rent& ht &ph 
& utls clbtv HBO sec dep req 
call 889-1422 6pm-11 wkdy 
7am-12pm wknd 


CHEST HILL/W ROX 
Prof F seeks same to share 2 
bedrm apt/safe area conv 
loc 237.50/mo in ht avail 1/1 
call 327-8466 eves 


CLEVELAND CIR/Brighton 
M/F to rent 1 bdr of 3. Lg & 
sunny & sociable. Stud Prof 
wanted $205; util. Now till 
June 3. T lines 739-6690 


Couple to share large 4br apt 
in Fresh Pond area ivrm 
dnrm 2 smi offices pkg nr T 
876-0027 


DORCH-ASHMONT-GWM 
27 str appg prof sk same 2 
shr 2 bdrm apt 15 min to T, 
pkg. heat $187.50 & elec call 
288-1349 after 7pm 


Dorchester Bik M looking for 
the same. 35 or older. Non- 
smoker to share htd,.modern 
2br apt. Must be clean. in a 
mixed neighborhood. 5 min 
to T $175mo security 
Nick 825-0884 


DORCHESTER Meeting 

Hse 2br renov apt ocean/city 
views garage. $225/ea unht 
825-2319 or 527-6409 eves 


DORCH/FLDS CRNR 
GM + 2 cats sk neat resp 
rmmt tor 6 rm apt overlooks 
park ocean 10 min to T no 
drugs 175: 1/2 ut sec dep 
call 265-6101 


DOR Fields Corner 3rd fir 
one block to sta shpng 
cntr need 2 to share w prog 
M 46 Ray 265-8504 


DOR JFK/um GWM _ sks 
rmmite for ig 3 br apt 300 ut! 
inc Call John 6-10 wkdys 
288-5766 


Dor- Prof GWM quiet, easy 

going sk sme to share 2br nr 

T. You must be cin, res. No 

druggies or party people 

198/mo:utl Call 288-8887 
Iv mess if no are 


EAST ARLINGTON 
1 prof M 24 sks 1M or 1F to 
shr very nice.well furn 8 rm 
hse W/d. sunprch. 5 min 
walk to T.safe nbrhd. Avai 
1/1 oF 1/10. $325: util 
H 646 6062 
W-497-2612 Robert 


EVERETT M 30:. seeks per- 
son to share 2 bd. mod. apt 
w/w. d/d. Indry. cleaning 
service incl. $240: cheap 
utth Mon 6-9pm 389-2849 


BACK BAY 
F 23: for own bdrm w/other 
F's on elegant Beacon St 
$165 mo 236-1451 eves 


CAMBRIDGE F 30+ 
Wanted to share 2bd. 2bth 
sunny apt with no smoke 
prof Fem 32 $300 inci ht 
Avail now 492-4777 


FRESH POND 2-3 M/F 
rmmts to shr 4 bdrm apt 
Pkng. yrd.lvrm.dnrm, 2 of 
fices Nr T 876-0027 


GWM RMMATE WNTD 


Mature ind skg home sit 2 
shr 3bdrm hse w/ 2M ‘cat 
Frpic. Ivrm, kit w/dw. wid 
Quiet res nr 2 rts 1+ 128 20 
min train com 2 Bos $55/wk 
inc utls/tel Not a sex ad! 
Dedham 326-6098 


GWM.student seeks quiet 
M/F for large Beacon Hill 
apt. $300 inc heat 
Howard. 523-3264 


HARVARD SQ- Furn BR 
w/priv bath in irg 3BR apt 
Wo fis + frpl. dn rm. Ww 
rm. $350/mo. htiutil 
inct.492-2540 avail now 


HOL 2 GWM's 5 sk same to 


and glass house 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 


room. beamed ceili . fead- 
ing area. large kitchen. 
~~ but . it liv- 
ing. Walk to T. free parking 
$360 + 566-7402 


POND 
JP F prof sks F 28+ to shr 
spacious.sunny 5 1/2 rm apt 
on safe quiet st. nr pond + T 
$212 + util.524-8172 eves 


ee 
JAMAICA PLAIN-Rmmt 
nded for 8rm hse, 2baths. 
wsh. pkg. $185/month + util 
Call 522-0769 or 566-1854 


—————— 
JP tbdrm in 2-story house 
avail Jan 1st clean reliable. 
conscious person to share 
respons. 522-2588 


ooo 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away 


ht/hw. 524-6563, 6-1 1pm 


J.P. 2 M/F to shr attractive 
private 3BR apt nr T and 
stores,sundeck ,w/d 

$165 htd, no cigs, 524-6914 


JP- 2M sk M-F in quiet nbhd 

to T Avail tJan 
$158.33 +utils. Call 
522-1081 btw 10am- 1pm M- 


JP F medstdnt sks quiet 
rmmt to share 2br nr T must 
like animals $200+ call 
nights 524-6233 


JP HSE NICE LOC 
Stbi rmmt needed for 3 bdrm 


hse. Good deal,good people 
Nr pond 2 parks.$189 + util 
G/BI/Str okay.Furn helpful 
522-1116 eve + wknd. Doug 
or John 


JP nr Pond, T need rmmt for 
beaut Ig Sbedrm no-smokers 
or cat-haters avail now thru 
aug $175 ht inc 524-6502 


JP-PONDSIDE 


1M 1F sk 2F to share sg! fam 


rm, sauna, 
wsh/dryr, jog nrby at pond, 
ste nghbd, ig yd, $300/mo 
inc util Call 524-7300 


JP- quiet resp. nonsmoker to 
share large 2bdrm apt. Quiet 
hillside area nr 
$287.50/mo w/all util.s Prvt 
enty, wd.fis Cat ok. Avail 
now. 522-4971 


JP- rm avail 2br apt use of 
livg area OK. Male pref resp 
quiet on T $175/mo: utils 
524-4018 


JP Wbit GM needs 2GMS to 
share a apt with Near T. $200 
a month incl utils. 524-7094 


lg home needs honest 
nonsmok gay male room- 

ret req after 6pm 
Brandy 664-4443 


LINCOLN Woods 1 rmmt 
wanted, quiet meditative 
house, beautiful. wood heat. 
no smokers, no more pets 
rent & utilities $300 Jan 1 
259-0324 


LUXURY APT 


inc util Call 
Lewis days 787-5700 


LYNN Rmmt to shr 6rm near 
beach and public trans non- 
smkr preterred $250inc util 
598-64 15 leave message 


MALDEN female roommate 
wanted for Ig 2-bdrm apt 
near T for Jan 1 must be 
quiet & neat $300/mo ail utils 
call 321-9851 keep trying 


396-683: 
treme 


MEDFORD Dudley St share 
cin spac 7rm apt w/2 non- 
smkng prof 2 fam hse in qt 
nbhd $158 + util 391-6505 


MEDFORD- Prof or Grad F 
25° wntd to shr 2bdrm apt. 2 
prchs. Indry. no pets.Avail 
1/84 $205. 396-6886 eves 


MELROSE- 2M sk liberal 
M/F for ig 3 bdrm apt near 
pub trans $155+ Call Bob or 
Herb eves 662-2111 


Mission Hill sing parent floyd 
dog « cat seek the same or F 
no smoks quiet pref 
100 : utils 731-4436 


Newton F looking for friendly 
non-smoking F 25: to share 
clean modern 6 room apt 
$290/mo. inc. h/hw. Call 
332-1934 


NEWTON- M 25: to share 3 
bdrm apt. Dswhsr, dspsi 
wrkng frpice. Nr public 

trans. Parking avail. $220 - 
util, No pets. 964-2695 call 
after 6pm 


NEWTON 
Responsible F 30: to share 
sunny 8rm apt in hse $250 + 
util pkg w&d incl no pets 
eves/wknd 527-6052 


NEWTONVILLE-1M 1F sk an 
M or an F25: to share inde- 
pendent 3br apt w/yd fp! « 
pkg $260 - util Call 965-2062 
eves - weekends 


NEWTONVILLE Prof F non- 
smkr to shr 3bdrm apt 
$177/mo util. Conv. to 
public trans. No pets 
332-1969 aft Spm 


No. End F smoker w/cat 
seeking F to share 2bdrm 
apt. on Hanover St 
$275/mo. Htd. Call 523-7866 
aft 5:30 avail 12/15 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE Apt. 
M/F rmmt nded. avail now. 
Sunny.irg.2 bdrm $192.50 + 


1/2 util. 492-2 186 


Executive seeks male to 
share luxurious live in situ- 
ation. Free rent in exchange 
for part time help. Foreigner 
welcome. Non smoker only. 
Masculine type wanted. 
266-7061 day & eve 


LUXURY + 
LAKEVIEW 


M or F to share Rt. 9 jogging 
pond home with others. Lg 
Private bedroom and bath 
Livingrm, diningrm, wood 
paneled den. ig kitchen 
breakfast nook. laundry rm. 
screened patio. Lg lawns. 

age and free parking 
75+ 566-7402 


PORTER SQ 20 min from 
Harv Sq. M prefered non- 
smoke & repons. Big house 
Indep friendly household 
$165/mo 623-0867 


Roomate to share 2 bedr 
South End garden apt 
282.50 + 1/2 utils 542-4140 
eves avail Dec 1st Bob 


SAFE-LUXURY 
MED prof 20s F wntd to shr 


2bd 2bth pent. condo mod 
kit w-w d&d w&d ac ht sky 
balc pool pkg safe nr Rt 93 
$325 + elec Bob 391-1404 


CANTON SK BI GAY 
WM $240/MO INCLS 
ALL 821-0433 


SO BOSTON mat resp F/M 
for 3 br apt furn/un 3 min to 
Red line.Pvt prg w/d $285 
mo inc all 269-5316 


SO END TOWNHS 
Prof seeks Prof for 3 bdrm 


apt. Exposed brick, spiral 
staircase, garden view, 
hrdwd & carpet. No pets 
$319+ util 437-1132 


W.SOMERVILLE 1M + 1F sk 
1M or 1F 25+ to shr 
spacious, sunny,semi coop 
apt in hse. Indep, frndly,non- 
smkr pref. Nr. T. No pets 
$183; util Call bet. 6-9pm 
623-5373 


SOMERVILLE F to share 
large attractive 2 br apt 
newly renov cigs Ok 
628-7397 


Somerville near Harvard 
need 6 roommates $200 a 
month + utilities 729-5990 


rT aT 
THE ORIGINAL! 


MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away 


WALTHAM 2 bedroom 


large clean apt at $275 in- 
cludes electricity Call Bill 
647-9619 before 2pm 
WALTHAM BiWM 22-30 
wanted to shr luxury 2bd 2 
bth apt ac w&d exc location 
+ other amenities references 
Call 647-9624 after 7pm 


WALTHAM Counselor M 24 
sks M/F to shr mod 2br grt 
view frpl w-w nr T no cigs 
cats $262+ 893-6686 


WAT-2M 1F sk F25+ for hse 


nr Oakley CC T + shpg. Has 
yd fp! w/d.No pets, no smkg 
$225+ 923-9104 


WAT-beau 8rms sunny hdwd 
prkg strge prch yrd need 3rd 
25+. $233+. 924-6057 
924-3434 x500 Susan 


WATERTOWN 2Fs sk F 24+, 
responsible, quiet, con- 
servative lifestyle. Working F 
pref. Near T. $175+util 
926-3052 

WATERTOWN Prof F 25+ 
for Ige 2 bdrm apt. $250+ 
Pkg. storage, nr T. Call 
964-3525 or 964-3526 eves 


Sl 


Biss 
FAY 
SEASONAL 
GREETINGS 


Send a special 
holiday message to 
someone you care 
about. 

Now thru New 
Year's take advan- 
tage of our special 
holiday message 
section: 

“SEASONAL 

GREETINGS” 

And run your ad 

at our special 

holiday rates. 

4 lines for just 

$7.00 

it’s the best idea 

you'll have 
all season! 


SOUTH END-Sunny 2 rms in 


owner occ bidg kitch fac grt 
view of city share bath $250 
per mth cal Bet 4-7 week 
days 262-3772 


Suny rm w view. Shr semi- 
vegi meals. Odd jobs pro cpl 
+ girl 10. Imm $235 mo less 
wages. 277-7431 


Sublet loft space 4000 sq ft 


completly renovted bath ym 
kitchen 2 bed rm + 
2500 sq ft open S-E 4239795 
9am- 12pm 


Take over our lease! One 
bdrm in ALLSTON, nr T, 
laundromat. $355 inc ht Call 
566-3110 evenings 


WORKSPACE 4 ARTS 
Teaching/Rehearsal space 
big beaut nr NEC w Stein 
grand 536-2768 


MISCELLANY 


LATE ADS 
ALL 
CATEGORIES 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE... 


We will now accept ads 
until 10:30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged 


SJM 28 new in town Ivy atty if 
you hate punk flavored pop- 
corn & "3s company,’ then 
describe our 10th date in 25 
words ormore Box 6016 


Let them eat steak... 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
the rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How often do 
you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 
huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
them to Newbury’s and discover the restaurant which has 
kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last 


forty years. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE . 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


Somerville- nr Tufts prof F 
30 sks rmmt to share 
spacious apt in converted 
school.$385/mo + 776-2137 


SOMERVILLE. W. M/F to shr 
Ist floor apt. Offering priv 
eat in kit, full bath, bdrm 
direct entrance. Avail 12/1 
$250 + utils 776-1077 


Som- Female wanted to shr 
2 br furn apt. Must be re- 
sponsible-working fulltime 
225: sec dep Call aft 7pm 
666-9585 Avail immed 


SOM- GWM sks GWM 25: 
to shr mod 2bdrm apt 
$230: util.avail immed. Non- 
smkr pref. Call 776-6218 
6-1 1pm. Not a sex ad! 


SOM LF 24 sks F 24: to shr 
quiet. indep. roomy 2bd apt 
Easy walk Harv,inman, Union 
Sqs. No pets/smk. $175 

Mary 723-2500 ext 345 days 


SOM M/F needed to share 3 
bdr flat union sq $120 + utils 
Ist | last req'd avail immed 
623-0543 


SOM share Ig conv loc. apt 
w/2 adults 1 child. Please be 
clean. resp enjoy music 
9-5 247-9144 


SOM-warm triendly 
politically-aware M seeks 
M/F 30: for lovely 2 bdrm 
apt Hdwd firs washer, quiet 
St. 248+ 628-9828 


SPORTS MINDED 
Back Bay or So. End GWM 
tooking M with apt to share 
no drugs max 400 mo. My 
intrests computers pho- 
tography gravity inversion 


wresth weightlifting call 
Paul 536-2213 


STONEHAM 2M sk M-F 25+ 
non-smk 2 shr 3bdhse 200 
438-8271 aft 6 pm wkday 
any-time wkends 


Union Sq Som- Recent col- 
lege grads(2F) ikng for 3rd 
rmmt M/F to share semi- 
coopapt. Non-smkr. sense of 
humor essential. Grad stu- 
dent/prof pret Call 
628-0243 aft Spm 


WAL Hispanic F sks for grad 
st/prot F to shr 2br apt Must 
see it beautiful $237: utils 
9/5 459-5000 x7517 Lowell 
or after 6 894-8346 


WALK TO BOSTON 
High motivated indiv. 
sociable between 20 and 25 
for spac apt 330 inci util 12/1 
241-8555 


WAL M w/ coop 2br apt sks 
non-smkg M w/diverse 
bekgrnd age interests shr 
meals frnshp 899-37 17 


———————————————— 
wayland large sunny room 
share great Victorian house 
near lake pike and 128 
653-8130 7pm to 10pm 


student weicome $210 + uts 
Available last week Dec call 
Keith 846-9444 Please leave 
message 


W NEWTON Prof M sks M-F 
Prot for 2bdrm. frp 


Avail Jan 1 332-0235 eves 


W ROX Prof F 27 sks 1 or 
2rmmt to make mod charm- 
ing apt into home no-smk 

on T pk.Conv to 128 + all 
major rd. W323-7058 9-4pm 


W SOM- 2F sk mature non- 
smk F for beaut hse nr 
Tufts.buses, $267/mo Avail 
1/1 Nancy/Ann 628-8047 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


TON- UTH END 
Great room for GM 18-35 in 
ige apartment share kitchen 
& bath. furnished or not 
$55-70/wk Call 437-0730 


BRIGHTON Clean furnished 


must. Call Mr. Ed 277-6622 


Brookline- Unique situation! 
Lrg rm in Vict. home nr T. Kit. 
laund. $265/mo inclusive. 
Call 277-8440 or 232-8741 


HOSTEL 


Cleveland Circle. 277-2322 


Dorchester- Melville Pk 2rms 
bdrm. ivrm shr kit bath sgi 
male only util inc ret no linen 
436-5044 $65/wk 


FURNISHED Ss 
BACK BAY/BROOKLINE 


areas clean rooms w/kit 
facits $80/wk + up 247-2700 


BEACON HILL 


Just renovated. 723-5680 


JP beaut Vict home sks 1 
rmmt 4t neighborhd nr T Priv 
entry. new pnt. beaut wd fis 
18x24rm. $250 524-0844 


NEWTON- Lg furnished 
room nr T + Pike safe resi- 
dential area Kitch priv. util + 
ht inc 332-9394 


SOM- Lrge furn rm in priv 
home for M student or sober 
working male share bath 
with one. Call 625-5909 


aT a RE ON 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


SKI HOUSE 
Killington. Vt. Grp is shrng 
spacious 2fir Duplex. Wd stv 
comf: cozy. easy access to 
Mtn. $500 all incl.Call Don 
720-0990. eves 846-6342 


STUDIOS 
Artist Studio to rent or shre 


in artist-owned bidg leather 
district 830sq ft $260/mo 
non-live in. 426-6247 


CHARLESTOWN AT 
SULLIVAN SQ 
400-8.000 saft ideally suited 
for art. photography. wood- 
working, etc $175-$1500/mo 

incl utilities. 232-9488 


ATTENTION PAINTERS 
SUBLET OR SHARE Beau- 
tiful non-live space.River 
view.north light. 1,000saqft in 
Charlestown. Avail Dec 1 

Call Harriet 653-0068 9-5 Iv 
message. or eves 653-5035 


DORCHESTER Work space/ 
Studio space in Ig apt on T 
56 sq ft $50/mo. 195 sq ft 
$150/mo. Lgr cheaper 
bsmnt space avail. 282-9828 


Live in studio in So End 
artists bidg full K&B hdwd 
firs high ceilings good light 
freight elevator pkg ail utils 
from $400 per month call 
Joan days 536-2622 


Studio Spaces w Kiln 
Sculputure Class 269-1868 


WALTHAM Artist's studio 
1000 sq ft $2.75/sq elevator 
natural tight Call 
969-1274 or 244-8511 


subleter 
wanted in spacious, 3 story. 
4bdrm house. equipt 
w/study. yard. parking. 
basement for storage. Stu- 
dent and 2 business per- 
sons. $257- utils. Dec-Aug. 
Call Ben 641-1864. 


BROOKLINE - Cool Crnr Apt 
Prof F to share with 2 women 
and cat. Jan-June (option to 
cont). $200 inc heat resp. 
30+ Cali 739-8398 


CAMBRIDGE- 2BR Dec-Jun. 
part furn Beautiful apt b/t 
Central & Inman Sqs 
$500/mo - util 492-7425 


Room. available for female 
coliegew student to subiet 

August Private 
furnished bdrm Easy access 
to.all univs One roommate 
$247.50 a month. Call Pam 
277-3674 Aliston 


FRAME SHOP needs artis- 
tic/design people oriented 
person part-time. Ex- 
perienced or bring portfolio 
Convenient MBTA. 244-3666 
9-3 


ee 
We carry hundreds of re- 
placement needies for your 
turntable and cartridge Nee- 
die in A Haystack 12B Eliott 
St. Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


CONCORD Seeking cp! or 
Sg! parent for friendly coop 
Lrg house, quiet nbrhd conv 
to train & town. Unique solar 
3rd fi avail. Wood heat & gar- 
den. share meais and 
hswork, poss co-ownership 
We like psychology. contra- 
dancing. computers, carpen- 
try. No smoking. $225+ ea 
369-0281 


Attr well built educ suc WM 
28 seeks slim femiae into ski 
sail Cape dance sports wild 
sex (B&D etc. ) Box 1002 
Boston 02205 


LOWELL 
OWM seeks F and couples to 
explore each others fan- 
tasies No pros No drg PO 
Box 8248 Lowell 01853 


Oidr women mk beaufifi luvrs 
virlle M23 sksk 2 stsfy sensu- 
ous oldr W PO Box 146 Lin- 
coin MA 01773 Discr as- 
sured no pros pis 


Refined attractive intelligent 
gals who love cnigs Write 
this guy. PO Box 189, West 
Lynn, Ma 01905 


THE EGGMAN 


no gay or skg persni cnict 


Responsible person wanted 
to drive VW Bus to Cali- 
fornia. Deposit required. 
259-0702 


NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material 


Part Time & Full Time secur- 
ity positions open flexible 
sched. 782-4833 


BULLETINS 


SCRIPOPHILY, | 
{_td. | 


WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. A 
unique gift idea. 


Call or write for a 
catalog. 


18 Edgewater Lane 
Needham, MA 02192 


— 444-0916 


PSSSSSSSSST! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am 
See you there! 


MR. BiG’se 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 


Copied. enlarged or reduced to 
2x25 or any length on bond 
Paper. vellum or bright colored 
poster paper while you wait 
COPY COP. (815 Boyiston St 

(opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St.. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. 85 Franklin St 

(near Filenes) 451-0233. 260 
Washington St.. (near School 
St.) 367-3370 Open Eves. and 
Saturday. Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boylston St 


NEW CREDIT card! Nobody 
refused! Also 
Visa/Mastercard. Cail 
805-687-6000 Ext.C- 1953 


‘RECORD CASHS. 


if you have records to sell, 
call for the most convenient 
way to get the most 
641-0139 am-pm 


Lat Litter King 


100 Ib. of Litter 
*14.00 plus tax 


Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 
CALL 298-1800 


AARNE et PEMA 
LOST & FOUND 


LARGE REWARD 
For safe return of Male bik & 
tan Germ Shep 85 Ibs 1 1/2 
yrs old. Hit by car 11-24 ran 
scared Can easily 
ident.Please help! 536-4952 


lac Siamese F toilet 


traind2yrs loving personality 
neutered no papers best of- 
fer 739-2963 


PARROT 18mo old beautiful 
orange winged Amazon full- 
feathered handtrained $225 
includes cage 965-5553 


CONGENIAL GROUP 
Profs’ 27-39 seek a few more 
M/F to shr mod 6br ski- 
chalet nr Sugar Bush, Mad 
River $290 Nov-May Cail 
Alan 275-2744 or Gail 
595-6286 eves to 10pm 


KILLINGTON 
Shares available for respon- 
sible single M/F in modern 4 
bdrm 2 bath co-ed condo ski 
haus. Great location on mtn 
Nov-May. Cali Glen 
657-3239 days 663-6476 
eves or 802-422-3419 wknds 


KILLINGTON 
Minutes to mtn young prof 
group sk 1 member 4bdrm 
2B-hrm frpic $300/any 3 
mos Call Sheila 232-2663 


MT SNOW- VT 


Singles for skiing- JOIN our 
club by Jan 1 + get your 1st 5 
wknds at our VT ski lodge for 
$50 per wknd. Disc.on lift 
tkts.car pool program.Call 
782-0324 aft 6 


N.CONWAY-Shares in mod 
4br ski-nse on Attitash Mt 
6mo season $250 + util Don 
eves 603-772-3116 or day 
617-532-2000 x 144 


SHARE SK! CHALET 
8 M/F Now sharing 5 bdrm 
Chalet in Conway NH need 2 
more $400 per from 12/15 
-4/15 inct all Monique 
482-9574-W 969-832 1-H 


SKI KILLINGTON 
Co-ed ski house sks 2F 
members. Nice group of lo- 
cal profesionals.$500 annual 
dues. Call Gina at 
64 1-08 12/864-8300 x430 


Cannon. Bretton Woods 
Cali Bill, 367-9583 Boston: 


Equipe 2. seasons old Per- 
fect cond. $250. 267-8406 


TRAVEL 


2 ta roundtrip tkts S- 
ton-Ft Laud. Leave 12/16 re- 
turn 12/30. $420 for 
both Cary 482-3444 


Australia-N.Z.-Fiji. 2 round 
trip first class tiekets. $2500 
each. Joel. 2294. $100 if 
you find a buyer 


BAHAMAS CRUISE 
For trade: a week on my 37 


house. Use the boat May- 
Dec ‘83 or ‘84 ($1300 
value).Contact Dr 
T.G.Osius,416 W.Joyce Ln 
Arnold, MD 21012 Ph 
301-647-2151 


Barbados studio condo ren- 
tal by week Dec17-Jan7 
LongBeach Club on Beau- 
tiful beach surrounded by 
conservation land. $450per 
week 491-8052 eves 


Piane: 2 round trip Boston- 
Miami, 12/21- 12/27 no flight 
change; Delta; $475 
354-1392 


WANTED 
LET US ADOPT 


lf you would prefer not to 
abort. we offer a com- 
passionate aiternative. We 
are a happily married 
professional couple who are 
eager to adopt a white new- 
born. We promise to provide 
a warm/loving home. Con- 
fidential call collect 
914-762-5720 


WRITER’S PATRON 


Serious writer 33 sks patron 
to cover expenses while 
completing books. Dossier 
w/rets & samples avi BA & 
MA degrees 497-9288 


EDUCATION 
ACTING 


MAXINE KLEIN 


Renowned acting teacher of- 
fers lessons in character and 
scene study and voice Call 
232-2666 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


WEAVING CLASSES 
On floor looms. 332-8290 


LANGUAGE 


French lessons given by 
Parisean living in Boston Call 
Helene after Dec 7 623-58 12 


MEDITATION 


GURDJIEF 
OUSPENSKY 
CENTERS 
277-8323 


Raja-Yoga meditation 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No fees 492-5094 


ove te 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Studio Darkrooms. Avail 7 
days/wk for low annual 
memb fee. Cali 265-0317 for 
info & application 


MISCELLANY 


“ WIN AT HEARTS” 
Just published! Improve your 
skill. Become an expert- this 
book is written for the hearts 
player. For more info, write 

JO. Andrews-36 Far- 
rwood Drive.Bradford.MA 
01830 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Paper Due? AccuType Quick 
and Reasonable 267-8063 


Professionals Who Write! 
Books. theses, articles. over- 
come blocks Kathleen 
Spivack 926-1637 


Quality and economy- 
-typing and word processing 
266-1069 


Typing/elete resumes 
papers. Xerox. employment 
service. 825-3081 926-1697 


Typing-Selectric. Vol. dis- 
counts. Dictaphone Rush 
522-7044 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset by 

COP at 815 Boyiston St + 
posite the Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St. (near State St) 
367-2738. 85 Franklin St. (near 
Filenes) 451-0233. 260 W: - 
ton St. (nr School St.) 367-3371 


From artwork books or 35 mm 
color sides T-sturt transters 
from same COPY COP 815 
Boyiston St sopposite Pruden 
tial) 267-9267 13 Congress St 
wnear State St) 367-2738 65 
Frankiun St «near Filenes) 
451-0233 260 Wastungton St 
near School St) 367-3370 
Open Eves and Saturday 
Oven Sundays 12-8 at 815 


in 10 minutes. Zoom tens aliows 
cropping. Available at COPY 
COP Headquarters at 815 
Boyiston St. (opp the Pruden- 
tual Ctr) 267-9267. Or Precinct 
2.13 Cc ess St (near State 
St.) 367-2738 Open eves and 
Saturday Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boytston St 


62, 
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MR. BIG’se 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 


Copied, enlarged or reduced to 
2«25 or any th on bond 
Paper. vellum or bright colored 
poster paper while you wait 
COPY COP. (815 Boyiston St 
(opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St.. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. 85 Franklin St 
inear Filenes) 451-0233. 260 
Washington St.. (near Schoo! 
St.) 367-3370. Open Eves. and 
Saturday. Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boylston St 


CIBACHROME 

COLOR STATS 
Up to 11°x16'%" in 10 minutes. 
Zoom lens enlarges or reduces 
50% trom artwork, objects, 
35mm slides. Glossy, matte or 
transparency output. Available 
at COPY COP headquarters, 
815 Boyiston St.. (opp. Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267 or Precinct 
li, 13 Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Sats. Open Sundays 12-8 at 
815 Boyiston St 


ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
COPY COP 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston Street (opposite 
Prudential) is now open 
Sundays 12-8. Copying, 
binding. color copies, 
large copies, printing. 
cibachrome. Mon-Fri 
7:30-10. Sat. 9-6. Sunday 
12-8 Call the Cops at 
267-9267 


yt 


tS eees ae ' 
BEEP Pepa: 
tir besp eee 4 


For want of 4 BEEPER 

A message was lost 

tor want of 4 message. 
A call was lost 

For want of a call 

An appointment was lost 
for want of an appointment 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A client was lost 

For want of a client, 


\ business was lost 


Are YOU getting the 


message 


css? 


| The Beeper People! 
|} FOR SALES OR SERVICE 





CALL 


| on )890-BEEP 


ShaneaamenesemmE ge 
COUNSELING 


LE TR 
CONSULATATION GROUP- 
for therapists has openings 
for observers. Supportive 
direct learning. 576-0889 


* Personal Counseling 
+ Hypnosis & Imagery 
+ Stress Management 
+ Career Counseling 


ANDREW E. 
SCHWARTZ, M.A. 
Counseling Psychology 

Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 734-4135 


Gay Lifestyle...Overcome 
anxiety, depression and shy- 
ness. Explore new options 
nst Rational Living 
739-5062 


GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not alone. Therapy 
Group forming Call Francis 
Giambrone 628-6988 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
Males without need 


partners 
SPECIALIZED assistance from 
protessionaily trained female 
surrogtees in order to resolve 
sexual problems such as 
premature ejaculation, ue 


potency, or . 
THE SPECIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers. 

266-3444 


Having trouble getting over a 
relationship? What can you 
do to get on with your life? 
Support group forming now 
Cali K. Schultz 731-2336 
SS 
HYPNOSIS:Smoking. Mem- 
ory concentration. Weight 
Writing. Performing, Sports 
Attitude. Sexual Confidence 
Free Self-nypnosis training 
Call Bob Pilato at 776-7976 


SEX THERAPY 


by the only 
| SPECIALISTS in 
| New England 
offering 
* SEXUAL THERAPY 

* SURROGATE THERAPY 
* COUPLES COUNSELING 
«GENDER COUNSELING 


SEXUAL HEALTH 
INTERNATIONAL. INC 


739 Boylston Street, Boston 


ihute\w 


——_— 

Out? Coming Out? Married? 
Bi? Undedided? Scared of 
Aids? Gay Counseling, PhD 
Reasonable fees. 566-0646 


SEE THE 
SPECIALISTS 


SHC International has an t 
year record of successful 
resolution of male sexual 

; problems such as 
premature ejaculation, 
and 


Don't be scared sexiess, 
led or embarrassed one 

Begin to improve 

Y. Call 


Overcome anxiety, de- 
pression and shyness. Ex- 
plore new options. Phd 
Psych Cail IRL 739-5063 


TROUBLED 
PEOPLE 


Psychotherapy for de- 
pression, despair, lone- 
liness, just general misery. 
Initial interview at no 
charge. Ruth Chessman 


964-2510 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Sliding fee scale. Flexible ap- 
pointment schedule in a con- 
fidential, professional set- 
ting. Pyschoanalytic §treat- 
ment for stress, depression, 
and problems of everyday 
living. For prompt attention 
call Mrs. Sandra Aizley, Di- 
rector. BCMPS Treatment 
Service, 277-3910 


FOCUS, INC. 
COUNSELING & CON- 
SULTATION FOR 
WOMEN & THEIR 
FRIENDS. Providing short 
& long-term therapy for 
individuals, groups, cou- 
ples & families, insurance 
accepted. Inman Sq., 


Camb. 976-4488 


COUPLE COUNSELING 
Ind. group, couple therapy 
reas fees Hvd Sq The 
Counseling Group 576-0889 


Therapy Group now forming 
Supportive personal growth. 
Break-down resistance. Co- 
ed. Health Ins. accptd sliding 
fee Hvd Sq. Howard 
Sherman LICSW 492-5459 


SOCIAL 
THERAPY 


Your problems are not in 
your head. Why choose a 
therapy that tells you they | 
are? Social therapy helps 
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| people change, not adapt 
to, an alienated and op- | 
pressive society | 


| BOSTON INSTITUTE FOR | 
SOCIAL THERAPY 
& RESEARCH 


Sliding Scale 


524-7710 








DATING 


SWINGERS Sin- 
gles/couples. Special rate 
for women. Gary Miller's dis- 
crete personal introduction 
Piamates, Box 3355. York 
PA 17402. 717-848-1408 


‘ Hoses 


‘ Leqguauance 
Dating Service 


A convenient, confidential 
way to meet someone 


| special. 
groups. 
Only $37 per year 
| Women under 35 — $29 
| Call 387-5905 anytime 
| _for FREE brochure 


L 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


bred 4909 
Aré you a man 
who loves 


The Boston 


Phcenix 


would like to send you 
and a guest to a spe- 
cial private screening 
of “The Man Who 
Loved Women.” 


See “Person To 
Person” in 
classifieds. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


looking for a 
healthy way to 
meet other 
busy 
professionals. 
Discover 
Equal 
Partners 
Where you will 
be matched 
personally and 
thoughtfully — 
never by 
machines. 


partners 


COUPLES 
sin Ge someone spe- 
cial at Lunch or at a cocktail 
date this week Call 
367-9529 weekdays 10 30-6, 
Sat. 10-1 


“The Dating Service That Cares” 


Are you looking to improve your social 
life or find a special mate? The dating ser- 
vice that is: PERSONALIZED: PROFES- 
SIONAL; SELECTIVE; CONFIDENTIAL; 
CIVILIZED; INDIVIDUALIZED is COM- 
PATIBLES — “THE DATING SERVICE 


THAT CARES.’ 


Compatibles will put you in touch with 
people of quality. Our professional coun- 
selors listen to your individualized needs, 


interests and tastes 


We are as serious as you are about meet- 


ing that special someone 


If you are a 


busy. intelligent person who is very selec- 
tive, then Compatibles is for you 

Call for an initial free appointment 
today to one of our 26 offices throughout 


the Northeast 


HARMONIUM 


MOVERS 
fp 


INTERSTATE 
Van Lines inc 


Agent 


cue A 
International Y 


Sn 
491-2211 
FREE ESTIMATES 
MOPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
MC 8 VISA 

reprool + Palletized 


“STORAGE 


_——_—_—_—_—_——— 
2 men + van, best rates, R&B 
Movers 254-6145 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 
* Apts. * Households 
* Offices « Large Trucks 
* Insured « Low Rates 


” 


iene 
MO? \nio! OF 248982 YemMMUd 


PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 

Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


SMALL MOVE? 
Let my van and | handle it 
$15.00/hr. Todd 489-4791 


Gentle Mover$15 262-2526 


MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 
for local moving reliable fully 
insured MODPU 25387 
491-0004 


NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? | 


offer cheapest moving rate 
around. 776-0463. 


New York movers one day 
service. Reliable 641-1256 


Nice Irish boys & truck lic. & 
ins. very careful 641-1234 


Judy & Jim Yorio, owners 


Call Compatibles office nearest you! 
Nashua Manchester, NH area (617) 631-2997 


Boston , MA area (617) 739-6688 
North Shore , MA area (617) 631-2997 
Brockton, MA area (617) 378-4389 
Braintree, MA area (617) 848-9388 


Worcester Framingham, MA area (617) 885-4702 


Springfield, MA area (413) 737-7044 
Easthampton, MA area (413) 527-5870 
Pittsfield, MA area (413) 447-8283 
Greenfield, MA area (413) 527-5870 
Providence, RI area (617) 336-5889 
Newport, RI area (401) 295-1262 
Warrick, RI area (401) 737-5550 
Brattleboro, VT area (413) 527-5870 


Single? 

It’s time you 
experienced 
the 

‘unblind date? 


Why take chances when 
you can see and hear 
someone first — on 
videotape! Save time, 
energy, and meet some 
of Boston's most eligible 
Ailes. men and 
women 


. 

Featuredin ™ 
Phe Globe 

Evening Magazing 
ind more 


the PEOPLE 
NETWORK 
Newton 


247-3800 


Boston: 


Framingham Milford Frank- 
lin area gay social support 
group. Meet your neighbors 
Call 376-8145, 473-3529 


Onty — 
LunchDates " 


| a | 


MEET 
High class people the 
low-cost way. 
Call now for free 
dating brochure. 


267-4500 
DATIQUE INC. 


elf Defense Wing Chun Tai 
Chi tel 783-2794 7pm-9 


Shiatsu, pleasant, healing 


body work 924-5594 


HOME 
SERVICES 


Fine Custom PORTRAITS at 
your location. 2 8x10's you 
keep negs. Complete for 
Xmas 522-1942 


CARPENTERS 
Exp Carpenter will renovate 


18th century houses passive 
solar also 427-4621 


Kitchens,baths, built in 


customers looking 
craftsmanship. 879-5412 


PIANO TUNING 


HAVE YOUR PIANO 
Tuned for the Holidays qual- 
ity service 735-9628 


PAINTERS 


reat Painter -6088 


MOVERS 


1-4 Men + van, 18 truck 
325-3081 dolly's NYC pianos 


1-2 men+van Fast 742-0824 


ALTERNATIVE 


MOVERS 
Specializing in small moves 
for economy minded people 
No truck rates. No gas 
charge. No minimums. No in- 
itial runni: time, no gim- 
micks. Call 581-6299. MOPU 
25162 


CHARLES RIVER 
MOVERS 332-7022 
498-9637 


Bloomfield, CT area (203) 242-5296 


7°05 


Farmington, CT area (203) 673-6777 
New Haven, CT area (203) 281-0442 
New London, CT area (203) 443-3768 
Meriden, CT area (203) 634-819 
Waterbury, CT area (203) 723-7947 
Torrington, CT area (203) 482-0378 
Willimantic, CT area (203) 423-8378 
Stamford, CT area (203) 323-1478 
Danbury, CT area (203) 355-0718 
Bridgeport, CT area (203) 268-8679 
Yonkers White Plains, N.Y. area (914) 337-5260 


WE ARE THE LOCAL BOYS 


BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVERS 
PIANO & STORAGE 
Big Truck, Pads, Dollies 
Pro Equipped &-insured 


Camb. Call 547-6246 


— 
1-2 Men plus Van Catch 22 
exp rel 846-2698 


MOVERS 
LOCAL — LONG DISTANCE 


_. OVERSEAS 
No job too big or too 
small. Frequent trips to all 
, New England, New York, 
, PA, VA & 


SUPER-MOVERS 


ully licensed & insured 


GENTLE GIANT 
Highly professional work lo- 
cal and long distance; pianos 
fair rate 864-1516 


LONG DISTANCE Moving. 

lar service to NY, Phil, 
0.C., & New Eng. Direct serv- 
ice to all 48 states. 
Professional moving at rea- 
sonable rates. Short notice 
OK. Free estimate. 332-7022 


Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


Man & Van 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149. 


Man & Van 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149. 


Modern Movers! Anything 
Anytime. 254-1788 Ed. 


$7°15/hr. 


© MAXI-VANS 

© CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

© HOMES © BUSINESSES 

© 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
SERVICE 

© LC 8 INS 


HOWARD MOVING 


PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, courteous movers 
Lisc. & ins. Call Mike or Carol 
646-9645 


Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 
rates 

Licensed insured 


a ee 
Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 

ano moving/rigging/crane 
hoisting. Reas. rates lic/ins 

868-8787 MPDU 24009 


NICE & VAN 
Small jobs $15hr efficient 
courteous service 628-9032 


THE SMOOTH MOVE 
ARBY can see symptoms of 
moving trauma. For relief call 
628-5613 MDPU #25175 


M.D.P.U. #1581 


PSSSSSSSSSTI! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 


666- 


Classifieds 


are having a 
PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 
Magicians - etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 
ld 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


For all occasions: Weddings 
a Specialty. Excellent serv- 
ice, Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden 321-2129 


HIRE ADJ 
For your party. All types of 
music, Jim 773-3203. 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S’DJ’S DU’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family gatherings. We'll DJ, 
you'll dance. Prices elastic. 
Also attn. bands-complete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the struggling artists dis- 
count. Mike 782-4518 for 

*more info 


Peter Magic performs Magic 
Comedy & Songs at your Hol- 
iday Events 536-6695 


STRIPPIN’ SANTA 
227-9035 

The Brandeis University Les- 
bian/Gay Coalition presents 
a party “ An Evening Out 
Sat. Dec 3rd trom 9pm-2am 
At the Castle Commons. 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, MA. Dancing, DJ 
Open Bar. Admissiona $5, $4 
with Student ID Accessible 
via B&M For more info call 
647-4489 or 647-4491 


Tes Chic 
Balloons 


Boston's 
Newest 
& Finest 


BE 
FESTIVE! 


Balloons for 
parties, weddings 
— all occasions. 
Call for more 
information and 
innovative ideas! 
AE/MC/VISA 


926-9886 
926-9887 


Free costumed 
deliveries or tuxedoed 
messengers. 
Special Santa 
deliveries this month. 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 
« Cars to all states (Cal., 
| Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc) 
* Leaving daily 
* All kinds of cars 


AUTO DELIVERY CO. 
734-8110 
1018 Comm. Ave. 
Bosfon 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif. etc. Some 
gas allow. Good cars leaving 
daily. Must be 21 & licenced 
Call 267-4836 


DRIVERS NEEDED 
Drive a car anywhere USA 
must be 21 & licensed Gas 
allowance, 262-9590 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


For all occasions: Weddings 
a specialty. Excellent serv- 
ice, Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden, 321-2129. 


GREEN TORTOISE CA/SF 
Dec.3, 7day trip Sunny route, 
New Orleans, Mex.. Big Band 
Camp. 265-8533 Remember 
Mardi Gras 


ES 
FOR SALE 


LA TTA ee 
ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


345 MILLION YEARS 


OLD 

Take a trip through time 
Before the first man before 
the dinosaurs roamed the 
earth. when life was still in 
the primordial “sea. Fossil 
specimens in a rock matrix 
from the Paleozoic Era are 
avail for $7.95. Ea specimen 
comes w/ a booklet that will 
identify the different species 
represented. Great gift for 
students teachers or anyone 
interested in Earth Science 
Money back guar. Magnify- 
ing glass incl. Send check or 
money order for $7.95 in- 
cludes postage: Epoch. Box 
943 Brookline Ma 02146 


ANTIQUE JAPANESE 


KIMONOS 
from Tokyo. Heavy silk, per t 
cond with obies. Great for X- 
mas. Supply itd. 625-3386 


Antiques. Violins quilts 
Japanese kimonos, folkcraft 
Persian runner 742-9522 
eves Nice Christmas gifts 


Ant. Vict. Walnut hand 
carved bed w/orig.Box 
spring good cond $850 or 
BO Call eve 876-4193 


Gorgeous ids 14K yg ‘Tif 
fany’ dimond solitaire 50ct 
superb color, clarity ap 
praised $1500.00 (papers 
Must Sell cash $850.0C 
782-7035 


APPLIANCES 


DEC ROBIN PC 
64K 8bit micro w/LA 34 do! 
matrix printer excellent con- 
dition 6mo old software in- 
cludes basic multiplan word- 
processor exc for business 
i resumes, term 


Pp 
Mark 451-5266 


LOOK BEST PRICE 
Brother elec typewriter, mar 
SmithCorona_ typwrtr, 
oven + broiler, luggagecart 
elec guit +amp 437-9771 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot Super 
Compact wood-burninc 
stove. Smali, durable & 
money saving. This is a grea 
buy-the stove is still in the 
factory carton. List price 
$400. will. sell for $195. Cal 
Chery! at 536-5390 ext 456 
1-4pm 


| seein 
BICYCLES 


_ BRAND NEW 
Men's 22 1/2 © Trek 18 speec 
hardly used. Makes great 
Xmas gift $375 incl. many ac 
cessories. 522-6258 


Won a brand new Fuji Royale 
ll. Willing to sell for $250 or 
best offer. Néver used. Cal 
963-7862 


CLOTHING 


NED FIREWOOD 
small quantities delivered + 
stacked,Apt deliveries our 
specialty. Call Stu 734-0807 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot Super 
Compact wodd-burning 
stove, Small, dusable, anc 
money saving, This is a great 


456 between 1-4PM. 


ec ERIN 
FURNITURE 


Antique oak table $75 
wooden storage chest $30, + 
Eureka vacuum $40 
267-0305 eves 


matching couch & 
chair-gold. solid dark pine 
coffee table $400. Must Sell 
321-7232 


AUSTRIAN SHADES 
Beautiful designer fabric 
Austrian shades. Blues, 
rust colors. Fits 19 inch win- 
dows and 30 inch window 
Call 484-7484 for more infor- 


couch, perfect for studio 
Must sell moving, price neg 
Pat 536-3857 


Brazil Contempo aill-leather 
living room set 5 pieces rose- 
wood frame mint cond $995 
Cali aft 5pm 531-7589 


Contemporary neutral plaid 
loose cushion sofa, like new 


321-8000 x35 davs 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


Early American Sleeper Sota 
$250. Dinette w/4chairs 
$125. kitchen tble w/bench 
$125 Both tbles lite butch- 
erblock, stereo cab $40. All 
perfect condition. 262-5253 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton Futons and acc. hand 
made clothes all sz 524-4177 


KING SIZE SOFA 
Simmons hideaway sofa 
bed. Very good condition. 
Makes into very comfortable 
bed. Medium blue fabric. 
Call 484-7484 


Large bureau with mirror 
chest of drawers double bed 
headboard no bed $300.00 
or best offer 899-4983 leave 
message 


Lg contemp sofa w/2 full 
size ottos $500. Sid teak 
cfe tb! $50.00. Sid wd nest 
tb! $110. 237-4437 eves 


LOOK BEST E 
Exc cond plush i 


trim desk +chest, lovely oak 
bookcase, comfy chair. 
sturdy cabinets 437-9771 


Mod coffee table + end tabie 
& brand new w glass tops 
cream color wood $140 
262-65 12 





faux marble coffee tabie 
zebra striped automan eves 
267-5397 


LS 
Teak Desk. 4 drawers. Ex- 
cellent condition $160. 

2 drawer gray filing cab. $20 
Call 267-1934 eves 


Waterbed: Exc cond queen 
plush padded frame, head- 
bord + all extras $250/BO 
($600+new)- also save on 
bkcase, drapes, motion det 
alarm system, etc. 262-0057 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot Super 
Compact wood-burning 
stove. Small, durable, and 
money saving. This is a great 
buy, the stove is still in the 
factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00 
Cali John at 536-5390 ext 
456 between 1-4PM 


Wooden office desk & as- 
sorted chairs, several work- 
benches w/wooden sheives 
426-7220 days 


ae ea Naam 
ODDS & ENDS 
Carpet 11x15 red $75 Also 


Sony 19° TV. Remote,cable 
ready $425. Exc cond Cali 
738-0241 Kenny aft 6PM 


COMICS - over 1000 silver 
age Marvel. Private coliec- 
tion. Will only sell as a whole 
Call for list Steve 423-9130 


CRAFTS FAIR 
High-quality handecrafted 


gifts for him or her. Holiday 
trimmings for your home 
Gourmet food. Mon., Dec. 5 
lliam-5pm Women's 
Athietic Club of the Boston 
YWCA, 140 Clarendon St 
536-7940 


NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used 
paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 


STORES 
1256 Mate Ave. 


MUST SELL 


Neurostimulator dual chn 
tens device by neyromod 
medtronics = 7718-120 cost 
$700 tk nw bo call 232-7198 
Richard must sell im- 
mediately 


Smaili Electric Motor Repair 
Shop. Winding heads, bear- 
ings & handtools BO over 
$900. Call 666-4130 Leo 


Telephone answrng system 
records 30 messages, has 2 
diff outgoing messages Exc 
cond. $100. 267-3440 


BUYING | 
| DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER | 
Heirloom & | 
Antique Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American 


White City Shopping 
Ctr 


Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 


ce reNBNeR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


x rex5 1016 2 mm 
Ins sit ani mtrs ac bat sup 
mat bx grp fil cas acs $2149 
Dave 599-0937 


CANON SYSTEM 
AT-1.. wind, 50/1.4 $150. 
24F2.0$175, 100F2. 0$150., 
100M acro $200. 200F3 
0$ 100, 80-200F4 $250, 2x-A 
$75. Luna-Pro $35. Call 
720-0674 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLA 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri 


—————————— 
MINOLTA XD11 bi 50mm 
28mm 80-210 zoom lenses 
w/uy filters cases Minolta 
auto flash camera bag pack- 
age $500 484-4391 Iv mess 
on Mach 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Beautiful space overlooking 
the Boston Commons avail- 
abie for rent. Hardwood 
floors, good natural light, 
and access to elevator. 
Hourly rates. Call 423-9254 
9am-6pm 


MUSIC 


LAE OLELE NES ET 
AUDIO VISUAL 


L tudio monitor 
sold at $1400 askng $600 
DYNA 400 AMP $350 or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 


ACCOUSTIC P.A. 
Model 870 board, 6 twoway 
inputs +eq; accoustic con- 
cert syle speakers call 
428-1202 (cape) clean 


BSR 300 auto turntable/rec 
cgr. Exc cond, orig pkg, new 
stylus. Great for 2nd system 
or student. $35. 491-1409 


Dual Model 1258-52 turn- 
table. never used. Only $144. 
= Chery! at 536-5390 ext 
456. 


OUAL Mode! 508 Turntabie. 
Never Used. Only $162. Cail 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456. 


One queensize mattress and- 
box spring and frame pihk 


FOR SALE 
Kenwood Tuner KT-7500 
AM/FM Excellent sensitivity. 
Excellent condition. $160. 
JVC Vidstar VHS 
videorecorder. Needs some 
work. Technics M63 Tape 
Deck 3HPF heads, dolby & 
metal. $200 Cali 247-2584 
anytime 


FOR SALE 
Uni-Synch pwr. amp 100 
w/chan $275.00 Pioneer 
Ttbi. & cart $75.00 Tom 
787-4804 or Lisa 254-0584 


GRUNDIG AM-FM Car 
cassette radios w/Dolby sys- 
tems. $200 ea. Cali Chery 
536-5390 x 456 


Loudspeakers for 


536-5390 ext. 456 M-F 


Sansui BA-F1 power Amp 
DD/DC circuit. 4 spkr out 
put. Like new. Must sell 
$425 or BO. 498-4781 Haig 


Sony Portable + TT 2000 + 
2200 color camera top of the 
line loaded with features 
brand new w/ warranty sell- 
ing $1600 cost $2400 
937-0764 


Stereo speakers JBL L110.3 
years old, mint condition 
Can be used as bk 
shelt.spkrs $700 267-8406 


Teac A33405 4-track reel to 
reel with simul. sync.in very 


good cond. $750.Scott 
254-4265 


USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 
equipment. We buy. sell 
trade and fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND 225 
Newbury St. Boston, MA 
236-1827 or 31 Holland St 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 
625-7707 
pranenenemmsnarecnaenin 


tech. 
hifi 


SAVE 
UP TO 
90% 
AND 
MORE 








| 
| 


| 870 Comm. Ave. | 
| Boston 


| Across From B.U. 
| 


566-3100 
Bens ae 





| 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
security-loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
267-4079 or 566-5901 


UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 


c MARSHALS, esents a 


one-time only performance 
featuring T. Lavitz, Jim 
Cutrone, Don Muro&Dom 
Famularo. Mon Dec Sth 7pm 
360 Newbury BE THERE! 


31.24 


SEASONAL 


GREETINGS 
Send a special hol- 
iday message to 
someone you care 
about. 


Femaie Vocalist wanted to 
form duo w/multi-keys. Have 
gigs. No travel. Pro. 20-30 
yrs. only.Call 12-7,262-4755 
—_———————— 


2 soundmen needed for 
working cover & original rock 
bands. Send resume to 
Michael Skinner Productions 
101 McDuffie St Manchester 
NH 03102 603 669 6353 


Orummer needed by circus 
in tune ail orig pop rock 
group. int Police Motels. We 
have tunes chops rehearsal 
room current club exp. 
Should sing and piay without 
drooling. 265-0022 or 
254-6301 


~9266929 9262787 


Drummer seeks to join/for 
‘banc Rock Biues R&B so! 
vocals have trans Brian 
444-1563 aft 6pm 


DRUMMER SOUGHT 
Exp. Parttime band still 
needs versatile maniac 
with style to play fin- 
est covers from the Furs 
to T Hds to Jimi. Unbel- 
lievable originals our 
goal. Call Ellis 497-6337 
8-9 wknites or Smokehaus 
661-3575 Anytime 


DRUMMERS 


Want to make music that is 
powerful and highly original? 
Commercial yet with person- 
ality? Exciting New Wave, 
Disco, Reggae band needs 
energetic drummer with 
chops and ambition. We 
have a single and airplay 
Contact Victor at Sgt 
Preston Studios 628-2267 


Drum practice room avail 
24hr acces Kn Sar. Secure 
no druggies partying and no 
bands. $100 mth 536-1073 


DRUMMER 
Seeks established original 
rock band have club concert 
recording experience styles 
U2 Pretenders and Motels 
Call Rod 851-2209 


EXP. PROF DRUMMER 

(X-Atlantics. Primary Colors) 
Avail for studio sessions&live 
gigs also own Roland drum 
machine Ray Fernandez 
269-808 1 269-0104 


AAPAAMNMPMAA PM 


PIANOS 


Sales Service 


int by 

form 
band. Originais/covers Back 
up vocals necess Kelly 
745-8 133 Brian 745-4801 


Bass & Drums wntd w/ solid 
bkgrd & exper in 50s & 60s 
R&B & Blues. We hv the rest, 
incl space, van, PA, + gi 

connect.Call Mike 244-7892 


Bass player needed im- 
mediately for top 40 Rock 
type band Call Steve 
661-0877 


Bass player wanted for es- 
tablished female original 
rock band must relocate 
temporarily for intensive re- 
hearsal housing provided 
315-662-7620 


Bass player with vocals 
wanted for working 
Rock/New Wave band with 
gigs in Jan & Feb. 478-0173 
or 278-3273 


BREAKFAST IN 
BED 


industrial electro funksters 
seek bass player with excep- 
tional overall abilities Call 
Dana 391-4654 


Core group seeks vocalist 
poet w/PA rare positive 
intelgnce for dynamic punk 
jazz rock 623-2066 


DO YOU NEED A GOOD 
DRUM SOUND? 

Call Man Machine ob- 

erheim DX Avail for rehersai 

or session work. hourly rate 

negotiable 596-0580 


< “hard rock ba 
Haverhill area. 372-0 109 Cail 
Dale after 5PM 


LEAD 
GUITARITST/ 
VOCALIST 


Needed for all original very 
pro act. Writing/arranging 
ability, much stage ex- 
perience and good looks a 
MUST. Call 522-2588 


Let's harmonize. Like 
Motown, jazz & pop? infor- 
mal singing group 
232-1281 


Male lead vocalist wanted for 
T 40 rock band w/ originals 
Must have good range 
stage presence. Call Gary 
4-6pm 878-4910 


BASS WNTD 


W back up vocals. Original 
hard rock to metal. Looks 
moves, attitude must be 
there. This is a national op- 
portunity. 897-6107 


Multi-instr. vocals, seeks 
keys. w/L H bass. vocals 
preter dbis. | have gigs. Poly 
unnec Mike 745-2286 


MULTI-KEYS WNTD 
W/ vocals by singing gtrst- 
bass &drums 4 Top 40 trio 
May add fem. front later.if U 
R ambitious, hi-energy player 
who wants to make as much 
$ as poss. Call 322-6211 
12-6 


Lead guitarist looking for Of 
Sp abchard } a 


perc, dances, 


Pro lead guitarist for pro 
cover band. Singing helps 
but not ness. Cail Northeast 
Sound 894-2973 


ROCK BANDS 
Wanted for South Shore 
Club. Please call 825-5905 


ROCK DRUMMER? 
Guit voc w/ bass need 
drummer w/ original sound 4 
long term goals all original 
Main influence is Led Zep 
Under 25 yrs old pls. No 
egos, call Steve at 472-2957 


Saxaphonist exp. pro 
Berklee grad. seeks Working 
band call Steve 864-8794 


INSTRUCTION 


VOICE LESSONS 
by Rick Berlin prevent vocal 


Blowout incr range tech call 
afns 524-2412 


PLAY GUITAR ? 


FUN is the best teacher -at 
any level. 437-0747 


e 


iQ 


Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment 
Rentals — Moving — Financing 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned 


Rebuilt, Hundreds of Vintage Pianos. “Compare our lowest 
prices.” Steinways, Mason Hamlin. etc. Guarantee workman- 
ship, plus full rebuilding services at reasonable prices. 


7 days a week — 10 to 10 


J.D, FURST 


and son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 


SINGER WNTD 


National caliber male front 
person. Hard rock to metal 
Don't even think of calling 
uniess you 

Sing like the big time 

Move like the big time 
Look like the big time 
This is a national 
portunity. 897-6107 


Aggressive Management 
* booking agency needed for 
pro R&R band with excel re- 
cordings + promo+ connec- 
tions 617-623-5108 


op- 


AREA PRO s 
STRUCTURAL SOLID 


GROOVE drummer w/vocais 
seek F+ orig and/or cover 
band also projects 524-0752 


AUDITIONING 
Rec artist sks pop keybd ar- 
rangers drummers guitar + 
bass players for pop gigs pa 
+ transportation is a must no 
beginners call 770-2476 


531-537 Broadway (AT. 28 
LAWRENCE. MASS "1632 


- Glitter 


Tues & Fri.: ‘til 8:30 p.m. 


Female Vocalist needed for 
immed T-40 work band. Exp 
pros only. Call Frank before 
7PM aft 7 lv mesg 535-3066 


Flies seek additional guitar 
or keys maybe some vocais. 
No hairstyles please. Cali 
437-7142 


GB Trio seeks keyboardist 
w/ vocals.Must have equip & 
trans.Have rehearsal space 
and gigs.Call Joe at 
899-829 1 (evenings) 


Gtr w/lead ability and strong 
lead vocs wtd for duo with 
voc/gtr. Folk/rock/T40 
547-5720 


Guitar/vocals drums/voc for 
60s dance band Ptr time only 
Beatles grass roots etc John 
367-018: 


Guitar with lead vocals sks 
wkng top 40 band Mike 
283-0023 


HAPPY GRAMS 


is now hiring musi- 
cians.singers,dancers and 
speciaity acts. Part- 
time, transp nec.924- 1498 


origs, studio, . mg 
Call Lisa (mgr) 326-5955 


Ld guitar with id vocs to join 
wkg band ASAP T40- 
GB-60s trans equip exper 
969-2071 Katie. 


LEAD GUITARIST 
Lkng for established, serious 
orig r+ r band. Have exp, tks, 
personality, back up vocals 
Paul 449-3914 


Lead guitarist seeking bass. 


Musicians wanted for GB 
band w/agent Bass drums 
Keys vocalist Call Peter after 
Dec 7 623-5812 


North Shore singer seeks 
Keith Richards style guitarist 
to help write songs and form 
original band. Please be seri- 
ous and creative 777-5892 


————— 
Orig Pop grp forming. Look- 
ing for lead guitar & drum- 
mer w/voc abil. Studio 
&Club exp a must. Pros only 
Rob 938-8240 after 4 


SAX & VOCALS 
Established funk band seeks 
sax player that can sing as 
well. Nick 267-4787 


Serious bassists: Orig 80s 
band seeks dedicated and 
creative player who grooves 
Stephen 451-1229 


SOUND MAN 
Avail for ici gigs. Formerly w/ 
Memphis Rockabilly. Hv own 
PA + trans or will run your 
system. Reas rates quai 
sounds. Mike 244-7892 


SOUND MIXER/Audio eng 
needed ASAP to work with 
The Curtis Knight Band, an 
established, steadily working 
Top 40 band soon to turn 
Original. Good benefits and 
excellent future for 
motivated individual 
617-667-6611. 


reh spc &gigs.Serious ing. 
only. Ron 328-1494 


Serious inquiries 
Tom 344-5978 


trumpet player that can sing 
as well. Nick 267-4787. 


SS 
Wanted: guitarist and key- 
boardist with excellent vocal 


ability for original and cover 
band. Call Gary 663-6824 


BASS WNTD 
W back up vocals. 
hard rock to metal. Looks, 


portunity. 897-6107. 


| THE BEST? 
Rock, Blues, Folk, Jazz | 
Country, Theory, Compo- | 
sition. Study with New | 
England's top pro teach- 
ers at the Guitar Studio in 
Harvard Square 
Coordinated classes 
workshops, ensembies 
and recording sessions 
will get you the maximum 
results possibile. Enroli 


VOICE/PERF TECH 
Image exercises,mus/ 
theatre improv and more. 


666-3259 


PIANOGMEDIATECH 
Custom Lessons Tailored to 
Your Needs. Learn to Play All 
Stytes by Ear 
*AUDIO/SYNTHESIZERS 
and more! $12°437-7124 


TOM . 
BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 
SANS 


| Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


RANDY ROOS 
GUITARIST OFFERING PRI- 
VATE LESSONS. A personal 
approach to ' 
own style. 524-8024 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231. 


Voice lessons. 


Piano Lessons- Cail Laurie 
Frederick at 247-1450 


MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS 
Pianos beaut upright $700 


or BO. Knabe parior grand 
$1500 or BO both good cond 
Peter 497-4420 


50% OFF 


FENDER MARSHALL 
IBANEZ, SLINGERLAND, 
MARTIN, OVATION, GUILD 
call for details ROGER'S 
MUSIC 383-6931 


56 Gibson 225 Hollowbody 
Phase $350.Snake 50ft 9 line 
Beiden $125.Hagstrm GTR 
3PUS $125. 423-1634 


Alito Sax for sale-seimer mk 
Vil in excellent cond original 
owner $950.00 further into 
536-4481 


Alto Sax Oid King with case 
only $60 Mark call week- 
ends 625-4332 


ALTO SAX 
Yanagasawa alto sax 
condition $1595 list 
takes it Recently tweaked by 
master repairman. nice case 
242-2928 
Ampeg SVT 300W head 
$300 4JBL E120 12 cab 
$500 or BO 15+ bass bin $80 
eve 787-0473 


ATTN KEYBOARDST 
Kustom 88 electronic pno 
most Ik acoustic pno. Touch 
Ctris vol and tmbr ex cond 1 
1/2 yrs old- $1100 multi- 
moog w road case - $400 
Call Jim 739-2789 


BAND BREAK-UP 
Must sell guitar, bass. amps 
& cabinets for both. Call or 
leave message Andy 
225-9123 eves 


Bass Amp Peavey Combo 
1-15° speaker compressor 
equalizer 125 watts. Grt 
Cond. $250 Andy 254-0264 


BEAUTIFUL UPRIGHT 


Completely refinished + ren- 
ovated excellent condition 
$30/mo to rent 


Brand new D'Agastino cus- 
tom hollow body elec guitar 
w/ case ex sound, cher-red 
$650. 353-8646 


924-4799 keep trying 


Electric Piano- Fender 
Rhodes seventy-three. $700 
new condition, never used 
professionally. 846-3885 


te Altace 
JBL PA system. BC Rich 
Btch guitar & various key- 
board equipment. Cali Hank 
atter 7 PM 823-9459 


WE HAVE THE 


Harvard Square, Camb. 
497-7767 


Farfisa 2 level organ w/bass 
keys $350. Also King 
trumpet w/case $150 
472-2957 Steve 


Fender “ BASSMAN TEN 

amp early 70s 50 watt 4-10 

speakers mast voi exel cond 
$250 eves 651-0104 


Fender twin reverb amp w 
JBLs and cover $425 mini 
korg monophonic synth 
$300 w/case 272-5531 


Fine Grand Pianos for rental. 
long-term. 227-2357 


For sale- Rhodes 88 stage 
Piano excellent cond, asking 
$650. 536-0526 Gary, keep 
trying. lv msg 

For Sale Synare S3X, 6 ch 
light board, Kenwood KX920 
deck, Synsonics drums, 
Monitor amp. Good prices. 
Dave 731-6384 


LEARN GUITAR 
AT HOME 


Steve Widman will 
teach you to play 
in the relaxe 


Fretiess P-Bass 1977 map 
neck nat fin dimarzio brss 
bridge+nut gold schalers 
$500 BO Joel236-0203 


Gibson Guitars 1975 Wainut 
335 $550. 1962 Melody 
Maker 2Pickups w Vibrato all 
original $425 1970 Custom 
cherry finish very few made 
$525. Many others 1966 
Gresten Ann never played 
$600 293-6047 


Guitar-Gibson L7C Circa 
1964 showroom cond 
w/elec. pick-up & hardshell 
case-$2000 739-6655 eves 


GUITARS FOR 


V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- 
per Chet, Rick 12-Stri 
Strats, Teles etc. 899-29: 
267-6077 


J.D. FURST 
SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 
586-5901 


ee 
Hand percussion for, saieal 
bargain prices.Call 
267-3206. if not home tv 


message on machine 


HERITAGE 
GIBSON 
LES PAUL 
FLAME TOP 
MINT CONDITION 
DAYS-437-1815 
EVES-395-3074 
$750-RICK 


VOICE/PERF TECH 


666-3259 


For Sale Multivox Pre-set 
$299 or Best Offer. Kustom 
Value IV $399 or Best Offer 
Hammer Sunburst $400. Cail 
327-1597 or 323-6723 aft. 6 


JUNO 60 PACKAGE 


Polysynth 6 voices, memo- 
nies, full sound, light modem 
case. ultimate support single 
stand All 


625-4332 


Kentucky Mandolin KM 1000 
w/ case Pickup F5 copy 
great sound fimsh. Todd 
522-2518. $750. or BO 


Keyboards- Crumar T1 Or 
gan. Crumar Orchestrater 
ARP Quadra. Mellotron 
Best offer. 695-4758 aft 5pm 


Keyboards-Korg Poly 6 950 
Arp Omni 595 Roland Vko9 
Organ w-case 795 Korg 
MS 10 195 Call 823-7379 Ask 
for Rick aft 5 


Knabe Grand Piano ebony 
completely rebuilt and re- 
finished like new $4750 Cail 
227-2357 or 332-7476eves 


Kohler & Campbell Upright 

keys dampers and 
Strings. Nice tone $800 
522-7604 


Korg Cx3 Organ. 81 Rhodes 
Piano 


Must sell BO 577-2355 


Korg CX-3 w/ATS rd case 
absolute mint condition! 
$1000 Arp Odyssey. $450 
Please call 646-8515 


Korg Poly-61 $800 or bo 
Nady GT-49 $150 will talk 
leave message 277-4372 
Newton 


Standard $425, 
Solid $425. 

Morley Wah-Volume $50 

John 423-5585, 262-5296 


Les Paul 


9 
cond $250. Joe 776-7463 


Multivox preset synth $299 
Kustom vaive amp $399. Call 
323-1597 days or 323-6723 
after 6 


MUST SELL 


Brand new ibs serious L7 


875-6361 
6pm 


875-4783 after 


reas offers refsd 666-2535 


Piano Beautiful Baldwin con- 
sole. Excetient Condition 
Must Sell Asking $1650 call 
754-6242 keep trying 


PIANOS! We'll find what you 
want. new or used. Cail Pian- 
omasters... 625-2800 


Profit 5 Synthesizer 
case good condition $2000 
or best offer Calt David 
491-0549 after 6pm 


RHODES-88 mark | elec 
Stage piano Exc cond never 
gigged $700 call Steve or 
Donna 535-3487 


Rhodes piano stage 73 for 
sale good condition just 
piated at home $600 tel 
267-2711 


Sell your broken dokorder 
8140 tape deck sel! broken 
dokorder 8140 deck cail 
John 877-0690 


Sonor drums. 7 pieces total 
Witt sell in various Combina- 
tions. All in good cond 
666-2298 


SONY XR-70 digital car 
stereo dolby metal tape auto 


SYNTHESIZER-PAIA 4700s 
2 keyboards 4 heads patch 
cord operated. $1500. Call 
Steve eves or weekends 
731-0148 


TAPCO 
6 100EB expander 8ch. w/full 
road case. $325 or b.o. Aido 
894-7681 


UPRIGHT GRAND 
Schafer and Sons. 1978. Ex- 


quisite action, tone.and fin- 
istideep biack).Hoids tune 
over 9 months. $1250. Cail 
787-4209 


Violin bright pleasant tone 
1926 exc cond hard shell 
case $200 Cali Michael 
547-9090 evenings 


Yamaha 8-212 amp exc 
cond $300. 322-6211 
Noon-6pm keep trying 


Yamaha Bass amp 
8100115 1x15 5 band eq xir 
nvr usd 400 Mitchell Pro 50 
Guitar amp 2x12 exc 200 
534-6326 


Yamaha S311SH cabinet 
with 12” and horn, 
like new. $200. Mark only 
weekends. 625-4332. 
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RENT AN 
OBERHEIM DX 
DRUM MACHINE 


The affordable fully pro- 
grammabie drum machine 
with 18 digital recorded 
studio drum sounds. — 


SPECIAL 
OFFER!! 


Rend a OX — apply ‘2 of 
Ist rental towards 
purchase! 


DSL 


PRO AUDIO 


(formerly 
Disctronics) 
1165 Mass Ave 
Arlington 


646-3950 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


A TTT 
LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S DJ’S DU’S 

For your party, dance, large 

family gatherings. We'll DJ. 

you'll dance. Prices elastic 

Also attn. bands-complete 

PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 

for the struggling artists dis- 

count. Mike 782-4518 for 
more info 


ES 
We carry hundreds of re- 
placement needies for your 
turntable and cartridge Nee- 
die in A Haystack 12B Eliott 
St. Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


PEOPLE 
MESSAGES 
PSSSSSSSSST! 


What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 736 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 


BILL-enjoyed yr letter and 
wid Ik to talk. I'll call Sunday 
pm If anything cms up add r 
wt to 623-9441 12/8 10pm or 
write Mark Box 66 291 Hunt- 
ington Bos 02115 


Cathy + “L" why wast our 
time with bogus address? 
Write 1055 02142 or Chaty 
cal lyr ht in inches x7+ 58 
then yr wt x76 + 51 


Franco let me know how you 
R doing. Send phone or ad- 
dress 3:15 train 2 Bev. Steve 
Box 6117 


Hey Redhead! Thanxgiving 
morning, Park St, waiting for 
bus. My turkey was frozen 
Your smile was warm. Write? 
Will X 164 Richdale 
Av/Cam/02140 


LEFTIST AT B.U. 
‘Faithful reader’ tried to 
meet you in Kenmor Sq 12/1 
Delay in rec. your letter 
Phone Peter at 335-5334 
plus your age. Leave 
message, keep calling 


“REAR WINDOW" 
Sat Nov 26 GWM Young MD 
would love to meet the red- 
dish-biond guy with glasses 
& lively laugh. Sat in frnt, 
read Phoenix Let's have din- 
ner & talk. Box 6003 Nashua 
NH 03063 


PERSON 
TO PERSON 


2 attr SWF 26 sk 2 tall SWM 
23-35 for possible frndshp or 
torid affair whichever comes 
1st. We are not husband 
skrs,but 1 night stands need 
not apply.Box 6092 


30 yr old SWM writer 
w/warm hrt & sparkly eyes 
seeks clear headed soft 
skinned lithe F for fine times 
+ future passion Box 6019 


DWF attr tate 50s very actie 
seeks compatibie male for 
winter warmth Box 160 
Dover MA 02030 


62°. 40. top executive, very 
very warm. Outgoing, wishes 
to meet interesting, pretty 
woman 30-35 A Gentlepeo- 
ple Personal Search 
492-3888 


SWM-31 Professional, pro- 
gressive politics, optimist, 
serious but w/ good sense of 
humor, gd looking seeks sim- 
ilarly inclined F 28+ for poss. 
relat. Photo apprec. but not 
necess. Box 6063 


SWM 35 educ urban hndsm 
tall confrtbi many intrs seks 
F friend PO Box 1043 Ken- 
dali Sq Cambridge MA 


SWM 36. inti, mature, sinc. 
gdikng. gntle, rmntic, gd 
snse of hmr. w/wide range of 
inter sks intl, attr, affct F to 
shr the mutual joys of a 
meaningful rinshp. Box 6052 


SWM prof employed 39 
5 11° athletic non-smkr veg- 
etarian sks F for dining, 
films, hikes, friendship PO 
Box 1055 Boston 02103 


SWPM 30s sks SF22-32 as 
comp for trip to Mexico Feb 
84 photo + bio please Box 
345 Allston Ma 02134 


Tall attr Sep WM 26 seeks 
slim intel lady 20-35 to share 
interests sunsets beaches 
nitelife music and eachother 
Box 4585 


THEY’RE FOR US 
Why did EVENING MAGA- 
ZINE on TV-4 feature 
LUNCHDATES on Nov 30? 
It's easy to become a mem- 
ber and find out! Call us: 
254-2534 


Unattached White Homo-sa- 
pien Male 30 5 9° strawberry 
blond athletic intelligent re- 
fined stable handsome 
marine biologist composer 
anthropologist ocean loving 
non-smoking non-super- 
Stitious non-carnivorous af- 
fectionate devout hedonist 
seeks adventurous secure 
attractive aware alive healthy 
trim Female of the species 
for companionship stimu- 
lating conversation mutual 
enjoyment and/or possible 
pair bonding.Box 6126 


Very good looking, very in- 
telligent (not too conceited) 
35 y.o. SWM 5'11, 210!bs, 
blue eyes, brown hair. | like: 
learning things, country liv- 
ing. 50's rock music, laugh- 
ing out loud, gooking, 
nudism, making things grow, 
reading, big beautiful babes, 
summer sunshing, winter 
snow, being alive and one or 
two other things. Seeking a 
very attractive woman 23-33 
who is seif-relient, citywise 
with country class who would 
like to help decorate my 
Christmas tree this year. I'll 
supply the cow wine and a 
fire to warm our buns by. You 
supply Christmas spirit. 
Hurry, | think | hear sleigh 
bells! 6078 


Very pretty SWF auburn hair 
5'5° 40 emotionally secure. 
vivacious prof, interested in 
prof SWM for long term rela- 
tionship. Plays. concerts, 
dancing & dining out, travel, 
outdoors. PO Box 1099 
Brookline, MA 02146 


Very warm, very personable 
very attractive tall bind 
professional seeks male 
counterpart, 35-42 for seri- 
ous relationship. Prefer 6'+. 
very masculine, assertive, 
successful, good sense of 
humor, considerate and 
committed. Box 6116. 


BIG VOLUPTOUS F 
Desires honest & caring 
reishp w enchanting (SW) 
gent should be attr, cultured, 
& adventrus Ik trvi & have 
sense of humor. I've moved 2 
Bstn to add some culture to 
my life once a add some cul- 
ture to life Once a dancer 
now cook PO Box 1031 
Quincy 


Wanting to share ideas feel- 
ings walks laughs equility 
caring | am SWM 28 bright 
very atttr warm energetic 
box 6072 


WM 30, handsome, 
vivacious, entrpreneur. in- 
terested in photo, 
environmentalism would like 
to meet similar F 18-30. Pis 
write 6129 


WM 40 56° business ex- 
ecutive new in area seeks 
young woman 20-30 to spoil 
her with romantic dinners 
travel and all beautiful things 
in life. Let's have a drink 
photo helps Write PO Box 
1444 Cambridge MA 02238 


HAPPIER 


HOLIDAYS! 
Single? There's still time 
to meet that ial some- 
one with similar interests 
and background. 

Call Boston's best dating 
service today, Low cost. 
(ll age groups. 


367-9529 


Weekdays 10:304 
Saturday 10-1 


LUNCH 
COUPLES™ 


DANCE BIG BAND 
Come enjoy the pleasure of 
big band dancing! Don't 
know how? I'll teach you if 
you are SWF. slim, athi, 
outgoing-- 7m expd.. pol- 
ished dancer, 6'1, 175, 45, 
ex-A.M. instr. Ready to 
groom new partner. 6070 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


Attr WM single (not div) 36, 
6 1°. 180 Ibs. MBA candidate 
sks attr single (not div) WF 
25+ N. of Boston with sense 
of humor. adventure, ro- 
mance + strong. Desire to 
succeed in life for compa- 
nionship + poss relationship. 
Photo helpful Box 6036 


BEAT THE DATING 


GAME 

Singles Creative Contact 
Workshop Sat Dec 10 1pm 
Travelodge Hotel Learn new 
dating skills, understand op- 
posite sex better and have a 
great time. Cail inst. Rational 
Living 739-5063 


Beautiful girl desires to 
please successful men 35+ 
days + eves. Send card to 
PO 598 Cambridge 02138 


Beautiful young woman phy- 
sician 23 seeks pleasant in- 
telligent professional or 
adademic 28-40 A 
Gentiepeople Personal 
Search 492-3888 


BIWM 25 5 7° 135 br/br cute 
modern rock n roller music is 
my living am str reg type of 
guy !king for M or F counter- 
part 104 Charles Box 464 
Boston MA 02114 


Can a gem quality prof Asian 
F of 32 find a well educated. 
handsome, high caliber WM 
to 45 through this strange 
medium? Box 6080 


Attr SWM physician mid 30's 
sks attr mature.experienced 
M lover.Sincere replies only 
Box 6101 


| 


Attractive, petite, cultured 
SWF wishes to meet serious. 
professional SWM. 33-45. 
6076. 


Altractive. warm, caring 
SJW 38. psycholo- 
gist/researcher, interested 
in personal growth, hik- 
ing/bicycling, liberal to left 
politics would like to meet 
JM (non-religious). over 58". 
30+ w/optimistic streak. 
senseot humor for friendship 
& hopefully more.Box6 124 


Attr. petite, vivacious prof 
OJF sks JM 35-45 to shr 
life's pleasures. Write G1. 
PO Box 267 Auburndale, Ma 
02 166 


Cute cuddly curly-haired 
SWM seeks pretty slim 
athletic female for friendhip 
or romance if you like 
Nopressure no pre-con- 
ceived scripts. Box 6058 


BOX 
_ INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


If you adore 
classical music, 
you'll love 


Gentlepeoplo~ 
492-3888 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL 
Consid support fun open attr 
male 30s sks spont woman 
to help foil ghost of XMAS 
present Box 1284 Jamaica 
Piain MA 02130 


Late 40's div tall nonsmoking 
mate needs an attractive in- 
telligent funloving unen- 
cumbered female. Boston or 
southwest. Box 6100 


Are U WF 22-30 who is lost in 
the terminal earthy-crunchi- 
ness of the 80's? Skng 
frdshp, phys pleas. maybe 
even love; w/o head games? 
If so we shd hve coffee soon 
& see what else we have in 
common. I'm SWM 22. gd 
ikng educ, pasnte, rmte & 
bored. Pis snd Ittr, 
photo to Box 


2 1371, 
Cambr 02238 


ARE YOU 
the man | seek? Late 30's 
-40's. S. Est. Prof. warm. car- 
ing. with Joie De Vivre? | am 
young. 40's. D. Est. Prof, 
warm. caring, with poor 
French!! Box 6062 


Hardly. Here's an entirely new way to meet your kind of 
people. On your own terms. 

Introducing Tools for Matching. 

Our friendly, do-it-yourself computer lets you call the shots. 
You decide whom you want to meet. On the basis of your values 
and interests, not somebody else's. 

What's more, there's no limit on the number of people you 
can meet. And you decide when you're ready to meet them. 

It's entertaining, easy, and surprisingly inexpensive. 

Try an introductory session, on us. Call or just walk in. 


Tools for Matching 


51 Brattle St., #1A, Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 576-3636 
M-F 11AM-9PM; Sat. 9AM-6PM; Sun. 12-6PM 


Please Address 
Replies to: 


The Boston 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 
Box No. 
367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


_ 
DOWM47 5 5 sks Fem date 
now and then | smk drink 
swear a little NH Prefer 
Maine or Mass ok Phone to 
Phoenix Box 5893 


ee 
DWM prof 50's attr seeks 
slim attr F, advanced tennis, 
likes classical music. Box 
6061 


FUND RAISING 


20 Evenings pt postions- 
Cambridge location near T 
earn $5-$ 10-hr 576-6100 


Handsome Altruistic 
Professor SWM 6 170 36 
sks natural demonstrative ir- 
reverent SF w warmth intelli 
humor integrity and flair for 
daring dress, exhib, passion 
in public. Box 6112 


Handsome business Exec. 
Tali Trim athletic secure sen- 
sitive and considerate seek a 
bright financially secured 
widow or divorcee for busi- 
ness partner and build a 
good relationship. Send 
phone no. PO Box 50 Welis- 
ley Hills, MA 02181 


Handsome successful British 
professional 34, seeks 
Stylish slim sophisticate 
24-30. A Gentlepeople Per- 
sonal Search 492-3888 


Hanukah for good friend: 
SJF 24, witty, great sense of 
humor, enjoys volleyball, 
swing dancing, seeks Male 
counterpart. Box 6114 

Helio SM 29 sks sincere F for 
possible relationship into 
writing left politics humor 
city life blue jeans Box 6073 


SEASONAL 


GREETINGS 
Send a special hol- 
iday message to 
someone you care 
about. 


4 lines for just 


a $7.00 4 


S £3 £5 £3 BS £0 & 


ARIZONA SO CAL 

Vy gd tkg 6° slim bi eyed 
SWM sks open mnd 
advntsm fr sprtd lady 2-3 
mths travel SW sun pl be 
petite or slinder no hangups 
Exps pd CB Box 412 West- 
wood MA 02090 


M34 would like to meet F 
who enjoys going out and 
having fun also quiet nights. 
Will ans all IMCN PO Bx 6378 
Chelsea 02 150. 


Man 33 composer, loves 
Bach, cats, Frances and 
walking in the woods. Seeks 
intelligent woman who 
values relaxations for an ex- 
periment in relationship. Box 
6119 


Modern catholic woman, 
beautiful, warm, loving, 
enthusiastic, assertive, 
professional seeks male 
counterpart, 6'plus, 35-45. 
Please answer in detail. Box 
6115 


ends 
rp new wo a 


ee 
M posite Mover sy, 


24 hr_ Counselor on cail 


Optimistic SWM33 sks op- 
timistic F25-33 for a positive 
relationship. Joy. caring & 
sincerity should be second 
nature. Also the desire to 
share & grow together. Hap- 
piness can be where you 
least expect it. Serious rpys 
only. Box 368 Belmont MA 
02178 


PASSIONATE 
SJF 20s endwd body ample 
for cuddling sks SJM 25-35 
for romantic interludes stim- 
ulating convrsation adven- 
turous companionship and 
mutual supportive friendship 
PO 3097 Saxonville Sta 
Framingham, Ma 01701 


Petite Blonde, PHD, 30, 
wishes to meed academic or 
professional 30-45 A 
Gentlepeople Personal 
Search 492-3888 


Rugged GWM 30s 6 2 229 
masc strght honest discreet 
gdikg quiet into body- 
building fitness quietly even 
movies seek same for friend- 
ship possibley more pref NS 
area no fas or fems po box 
293 Beverly Farms MAss 


Sensitive. leftist intellectual 
SWM sks F 20-35 interested 
in building fun, mutually sup- 
portive, non-sexist rela- 
tionship. Please reply w/ de- 
scriptive letter to Box 6082 


SJM 27 med. build sks SJF 
who enjoys jazz theatre 
candlelight dinners & good 
conversations | am a warm 
sincere caring and honest 
person & looking for some- 
one to develop lasting close- 
ness with. If you're as tired of 
the plastic crowd and honest 
and sincere lets get together. 
Box 6110 


SJM 28 MD looking for at- 
tractive young woman with 
decent background. | 

don'tr cre what your sign is; 
tell me why | should stay in 
Boston Box 6017 


SJM 28 new in town Ivy atty if 
you hate punk flavored pop- 
corn & “3s company,” then 
describe our 10th date in 25 
words ormore Box 6016 


SJM 30 sks SJF 25-35 who 
enjoys movies longwalks 
quiet evenings if you are 
warm and seek a lasting rela- 
tionship with a nice person 
write PO Box 705 Fram- 
ingham MA 01701 


SJM 33 wants to ring in 
many New Years w/ non- 
smking attrac mature, 
honest, loving, SUF w/sense 
of humor & some relig belief 
To pop the Champagne write 
with phone « to Box 6051 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is net 
required to hold, 
ideliver or forward 
| such material. 


ee OE 
SWM 27 6'1” md liberal in- 
tellectual nonamerican | 
films jazz cooking good con- 
versations sksk americans 
w/same qualities both sexes 
for friendship and 24-28 F for 
possible serious relationship 
box 6071 


SWM27 collector SF Horor 
pulp pgks pli60-80 punk 
psych garage rock iks SF 
Horo Schock movies go to 
punk clubs play rock dining 
writing sks SWF for fun 
positive relationship Box 
6125 


FIND THE MAN OR WOMAN OF YOUR DREAMS 
The first 25 people to place an ad in our person to person 
category will receive a pair of tickets to a private screening 
of Columbia Pictures * new movie. . “‘The Man Who Loved 
Women,” starring Burt Reynolds . . . compliments of 


SACK DHEABZES and THE BOSTON Pheenix 
to be held on December 15, 1983, at the Sack Charles Cinema at 8 p.m. 


ELIGIBILITY: You must place your ad in 
person at our classified office, 367 New- 
bury St. Boston during regular office 


hours. Offer beg 


ins 12/5/83 at 8:30 am 


and is good thru 12/8/83 at 4:00 p.m. 
Existing advertising regulations of the Bos- 
ton Phoenix will be adhered to. 


Sophisticated striking 
energetic warm well-traveled 
polit. aware NY style F en- 
trepreneur 35 into jzz latin 
rythms art dancng ethnic 
diversity sks SM of any race 
28-40 who is sensitv open to 
making committmts direct 
honest together advturs & 
can dance the night away. 
Box 6108 


Stunning Blonde, 42, eclec- 
tic enthusiasm, seeks in- 
tuitive academic or 
professional 38-55. A 
Gentiepeople Personal 
Search. Call 492-3888 


SWEST OF BOSTON 
Where are you BiWM/GWM 
that is 21-24 masculine 
happy sensitive romantic 
jogger biker wilifer skier 
movielover little drink no 
drugs health Cape Codder 
beaches serious likes Boston 
talks walks reader 
metiowmusic inexp like me? 
(22.175, 6) please Box 122 E 
Walpole 02032 


SWF 28 RN engergetic lust 
for adventr chaling + growth 
into traving music (funky jzz 
& reggae) fitnss & gd frnds 
sks SM race unimp who's in- 
tel, sensitv, humorous & has 
time for fun & rm for a nu 
frndshp. Box 6107 


SWF 31 MD attractive blond 
5 8 seeks male counterpart 
for serious relationship. Box 
3467 


SWF 33 5 9° athl, well educ, 
attr, business woman w/ hi- 
energy. integrity,' an artis- 
tic, liberal soul sks sim. M 
interested in shari 

munication | play x 6098 


ae ee Sea 
SWF 39. brn/biue, 56", De- 
sign professional. 
enthusiastic. theater lover. 
quiet. energetic. spirit of 
adventure. skis, ice skates, 
swims, likes children (am in 
Big Sister Program), seeks 
compatible outgoing, career 
oriented SWM of my genera- 
tion. Box 6101 


SWF 50 but pass for 49 
Previously placed an ad 
seeking the looks of Paul 
Newman & the brains of Al- 
bert Einstein. Ali who 
answered had Newman's 
looks | Einstein's brains. 
Now I'd like a change. if 
you're not quite as hand- 
some as Pual | don't have 
the brain of an Einstein but 
would like a warm loving re- 
lationhip write Box 6086 


SWF MD 30 slim energetic 
beautiful & caring with joy 
from processes seeks tall 
witty SM nonsmkr Box5849 


SWF Tall, gdikng. chrfl, prof. 
35 w/sns of humor + 
diversified interests sks 6+ 
male counterpart 35 w/sim 
attributes. Tired of bars; it's 
a long winter.Box 6055 


SWM 36 seeks SWF 18-35 
for friendship & possible re- 
lationship | tg | writing. 
music, art, films, dining out, 
& travel. Would enjoy a pos- 
sible Cape Cod Wknd | hap- 
pen to be an easy-going 
young man who like young 
women with a sense of 
humor. If interested please 
write box 6029 


Outstandingly pretty woman 
26 seeks stable relationship 
with attractive outgoing man 
30-40 A Gentiepeople Per- 
sonal Search 492-3888 


Successful Jewish En- 
trepreneur, 27, Music busi- 
ness, seeks witty. delicate 
Jewish woman 23-32 A 


Gentiepeople Personal 
Search 492-3888 


a tena 
MODELING 


DRAW ME 
Male Model goodlooking 
built for nude drawing 
sessions 266-4885 Kevin 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 
FORM ON 
THE LAST 


“THE MAN WHO LOVED WOMEN” is the 
story of an incurable romantic played by 
Burt Reynolds and his lifelong love affair 
with the other half of the human race. 
Costarring are Julie Andrews, Kim Bas- 
inger, Marilu Henner, Jennifer Edwards, 


Cynthia Sikes, and Denise Crosby. 





PHOTO-X MOVIE 
WM, 18-28, athi, gdikng, Call 
Ed 265-4441 vs 


Nude WM 18-20 wntd! $50 
fee! No facial hair! 436-1112! 
Cute bionds only 776-3534 


Serious photogs! Portrait 
pin-up wkshps to expand 
your expert portfolios info 
Richard 646-1432 


PERSONALS 


HY 
Boston's premier 
gay dating service. 
| As featured by Channel 7 News, | 


application and information 
Our plans involve many | 
exciting events. Why not be a 
part of them? 
Partners, Inc. 


ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
Either 


24 HOUR OR 
DAYTIME SERVICE 


Live Operators 
Use our phone # 
or yours 


436-4600 
DOES THIS FIT YOU? 
OWM 45 5°11” 163, 
educated, professional, con- 
siderate & multi-faceted, has 
need of tady: loyal, im- 
aginative fantasy life, deeply 
self-aware, ambitious but 
not pretentious, creative & 
intense, girlish & slender 
Cares to like very much, date 
& travel abroad with her. Ob- 
ject: emotional involvement, 


giving more than taking. Box 
6128 


DOM COUPLE 
Seek subm F or Cpl absolute 
discretion limits respectc? 
Box 417 Essex Station Bos- 
ton 02112 


DOM LEATHER MAN 
GWM Merrimac Valiey area 
seeks sub males into leather 
bndg discipline ilmits re- 
spected light or heavy photo 
phone answered 1st inc best 
time to call Box 6066 


Dom SWM 28 sks subm SWF 
tor friendship. Sinc honest + 
disc only P + P or Itr to Box 19 
291 Hunting Ave. Boston 
02115 


DWM 46 sks fem or CPLS for 
sex NH Maine Mass send 
phone to Phoenix box 5868 


Eager Italian Male 20 yr old. 
5°10 160 pd. Very hand- 
some. Seeks lady 18-35 to 
give free lesson in love. Dis- 
cretion assured. Give phone 
if possible. John c/o Box 221 
104 Charles St. Boston, MA 
02114 


For personal sexual & 
marital problems I'm an at- 
trac SWF in her 30's offering 
interested experienced help. 
My approach emphasizes 
harmony of body&mind, & 
combines counseling & lov- 
ing touch-as well as other 
techniques suited to the per- 
son. Areas in which | special- 
ize: self-esteem, difficulties 
assoc w/coupling & intimacy 
Send personal intro and 
SASE to PO Box 258 Fed Sta 
Wre MA 01601 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


FRAMINGHAM 


JM sks married women in 
area for afternoon fun. Age 
not important. Let's meet for 
a drink. | am aiso mar- 
ried,but need new ex- 
periences. Discretion as- 
sured. Send day phone 
number to Suite 111 2 Ver- 
non St.Framingham 01701 


0 
Framingham Milford Frank- 
lin area gay social support 
grp see dating for phone # 


FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, weil educated, 


month at my apartment for 
fun, laughs, warmth, 


gourmet | . 
communication. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


28 6’ 160 br/bI sks 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 
For info: call 247-1881 


GWF 25 prof X-Mas trees 
music humor coffee stars 
ocean smiles if we have 
these in common Box 6077 


GWM 22 attractive slim 
warm sensitive seeks fun 
friendship respect PO Box 
663 Cambridge 02238 


2 Vernon St., 620-1731 


GWM 23 5'9" 130ibs sks str 
act GM 20-26 to start sinc 
friendship poss rei Bos area 
only Box 6079 


GWM 32 6’ br/br handsome 
& yngikg. Enjoy nature & 
long drives, all music, plays, 
opera, movies, photography, 
art, going out to dinner or 
cooking at home. Am roman- 
tic, sincere, & ready for last- 
ing rel. Prefer 20-32, emot 
mature & intell. No drugs 
Photo, if poss. Box 6121 


GWM 33 br/bi 5-10 avg igs 
160 med hry extremely intel 
seeks equally nice cuter(?) 
younger GM for long-term 
relat Box 6057 


Private 
Mail Boxes 


HARVARD SQUARE 


661-2622 


Bette James 
& Associates 
1430 Mass 

ige. MA O2 138 


GWM, 34, 6'2, 200, wi educ, 
succ. prof, vry masc, gdikg, 
grk act, strong silent Gary 
Cooper type sks GWM 
20-26, smooth wi defined 
musc body, grk pass 4 spec 
friend, poss. perm relat. U 
should value loyalty, tender- 
ness+ masculinity. The man | 
skis vry spec. Phone, photo, 
itr. Box 6056. 


GWM 37 nr Hvd Sq sks M 
30-45 for light SM and fr grk 
send photo if poss three- 
somes ok box 6099 


GWM 41 58" 155 
Professional sensitive warm 
caring st app sks sam 38-42 
for friend fun in an out bed. 
Only sincere no fats or fems 
PO Box 233 Wilmington Ma 
01887 


- 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 


Your Own Locked 
Mailbox, 89 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 
Ask About Telephone 
Answering. 


GWM attr 5'6" 125 Ibs 30 sks 
intell handsm sexy GBM 
25-40 for mutual fulfiliment 
Sincere only, Box 6064 


ES 
GWM mstr, 30, tall, dark, 
hairy stud sks Bi-GWM, 
18-24, wi bit, musc. hs+col 
jocks a+, subm, obed + excit 
body only. im disc, itr, photo, 
phone. Box 6044 


EE 
Heavy hrny sub F sght by attr 
6 MWM 37 for ful erot fants 
Box 417 Essex Station Box- 
ton 02112 


HT AND HRNY??7? 
Tall 40 yr old GWM enjoys 
srvcing straight and Bi good 
looking stds from Ea Boston 
or Winthrop, 20-26 yrs old 
Just lay back and enjoy!!! in- 
terested?? Box 823 Boston 
02103 


STRIP 
TEASE GRAMS 


fersssst 

it PROFESSIONAL 
({ MALE AND 
N FEMALE 
i) DANCERS 


HT SON 18+ WANTED! 

GWM,39,5'8" hry, masc,attr, 
affection, sks ht son 18+. 
ph/ph to Box 389,Boston 
02112.Open arms for you! 


| luv older women. WM 27 6 
195 gdikng, wrm, tendr, 
kind, discreet U b 35-55. Let 
me luv u all over. Box 5709 


I'm tooking for 


i 
at 


iH 


| 


Joyous big beautiful lusty 
busty (a woman not a 
girl) will help you resdiscover 
the joy of sex! | am warm 
witty wise and very very 
selective. Please be discreet 
and very clean Box 6074 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to. a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. . 


Are you a discriminating 
gentleman who sks unhur- 
ried pleasure? Let's get to- 
gether! | am 40 sensual attr 
petite very discreet. Phone 
or SASE PO Box 9253 Bos- 
ton 02114 


Att Me cp! 39 sk WM safe 
prir mst b att whit cin intel, 
she tall sm gd body hrny, he 
strt. Dti itr please ph + ph 

1451 Auburn Maine 


Attr clean BIWM 40s sksk 
aggressive cpls for sizzling 
threesomes PO Box 45284 
Somerville 02145 


WST SUBURB CPL 
She's 30s, He's like to 
explore gentie fun w/ other 
couples. Must be clean, no 
dope or smoke. Box 6122 


X-Dress dom Fantasy? Tall 
attr creative stern bonde will 
help PO Box .27 Alliston 
02134 


highest quality at 1/2 the 
Price send for free brochure 
GPX Box 130 Newton Mass 
02168 


Yng attr WM sks yng fem 
18+ for fun + sex. | will 
please for free. Send photo 
+ phone box 3414 Brockton 
MA 02403. 


Yng gd tkng 36yo GWM 5'4” 
slender mature sensitive 
non-drinker non-smoker 
seeks similar men 25-40 who 
aren't frightened off by the 
word committment if it 


Yngikg WM 27 will or serv cin 
attr strt guys 18-50 yr place. 
Send pic & phone to Box 
6111 


Yng W/bionde New in town 
seeks discrmntng gents for 
pleasure and Fantasy. Dis- 
cretion a must. include 
SASE. Card preferred. Box 
6106 


fantasies 


24 HRS 


STRAWBERRIES 
& cream are a delectable 


drean 4 the true gourmet. I'm 
a yummy 5°11 strawberry 
bind sking succ gents 30+ to 
make a delicious memory 
with. PO Box 951 Salem NH 
03079 SASE pis! 


WHY NOT DO IT 

Wht you doin still sit’ in on 
your duff reading these ads 
& just fantasizing woman? 
Haven't met the rite sensitive 
atr submsv man yet? Try this 
trust worthy sincere SWM 28 
Box 452 Stoneham 02180 


GRAND 
OPENING 
SPECIAL 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


Try Something New 
« Fresh « Exciting 


We accept VISA, 
MASTERCHARGE & 
Other Major Credit 
Cards 


301-428-4820 
24 Hrs. 7 Days 


RICHARD’S HEALTH CLUB 


230 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass 


FACILITIES & PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR MEN ONLY 


8 Female Counselors on duty at all times 


¢ Private Instructional Program * Whirlpool bath « Sauna « 
Nutritional Guidance ¢ Full Exercise Room * Cable TV 


Present this ad for $5.00 Discount 


Open 7 days a week 
Mon.-Sat., |! a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun., | p.m.-1 1 p.m. 


Attr WM wid like to meet attr 
Fs or cpls for adult fun cin 
disc Itr P&P box 833 Derry 
NH 03038 


Beautiful girl desires 
please 35+ men days. Send 
card to PO 598 Cambridge 
02138 


BiBM 35 vy att 6'1 185 ibs 


952 Camb. Ma 02238 


BIG PROBLEM 
BiWM well endwed sks other 


M.F. cpis w/same problem 
Let's get together, + ick 
eachothers problem. Dis- 
crete phone contact.Box 
6068 


BIORHYTHMS 
What's in store for Decem- 
ber? Get computer chart of 
physical, emotional, + in- 


name address 
birthdate to PDI Corp Box 
657 Windham, NH 03087. 


BIWC him 39 her 30 wits to 
mt Bi MorF for 3-somes into 


BiWm 40 slim safe, clean, 
discreet seek Femaie/Male 


pssv/actv gr Box 1411 
Nashua, NH 83061 

BIWM 4159" 170 gdiks+bd 
w/strng sex drie seks one 


simi guy endwd + cut to njoy 
+ share box 6097 


BIWM wrestiter 34 6'2" 175 
seeks a few ry matches 
muscies OB 2396 
Worcester MA 01613 


COUPLES 
BiM late 20's.exc. shape + 
condition looking for M/F 
partners wanting 3rd person 
Box 5896 


Couples + Fs sought by WM 
24 for creative swinging Into 
photos lingerie fantasy PO 
Box 162 Braintree 02184 


———_—o 
Cute clean single WM 28 5 
9° 150 seeks a female for fun 
times. Please send phone to 
PO Box 2354 Quincy MA 
02269 


Cute WM 26 5'8 135 sks ruff 
tuff gal to wrestle for fun. U 
can overpower me if U try 
hard enuff. 6109 


- 
MISTRESS ‘gi 
PHONE-SEX 
You owe it to 


yourself to call 
Alexis at: 


497-6169 
MC/VISA/AMEX_ 


Directions: 
Rte. 128 to exit 64S, 
Rte. 138 (Stoughton). 
Go 2 miles and 


RICHARD’S 
will be on your left. 


828-4000 


STUDENT-STUDENT 
GWM ungrad 5 9" 140 cinct, 
non-ugly cerebral 
danceable, laughable, sks 
sim for affability. Your real 
letter. gets mine. Thanks 
David. Box 6123 


SUB FEMALE 
Needed by handsome dom 
WM for erotic trnng sessions 
send phone no Box 174 Nor- 
wood 02062 


SWF Bi attractive well ed wd 
like to meet SM Bi for stimu- 
lating exper PO Box 2586 
Woburn 01888 


SWM 28 5 11° 165 Tom 
Selleck lookalike sks SF 
18-35 to enjoy sexual erot- 
ica. Am clean,discrete hrny 
U B 2.No pros. Box 6075 


SWM 38 North of Bos Attrc 
ed ath! seeks similar SF for 
rel & safe bndg games. 6083. 


write to Box 1585 G.M.F 
Boston MA 02205 


TAKE A CHANCE 
att SWM, 25yrs old, 61" 


tall & 200 Ibs, bro hair, br 


THREE SHARE 
Attr W cpl 30s sks attr uni- 
nhib WF for discreet times 
tog, friendship. Pict if poss 
note to WF partnr- Lets meet 
Box 6085 


TVS GAYS BIS 


Mid age Wh Male will gv free 
hd to all of th above.! am very 
experienced. You must be 
clean + provide place or will 
share motel cost. Also will 
accept It to med b+ d. Write 
with detailed letter on how to 
contact. Phone num.'s 
ans.first. Tom PO Box 522 
Sharon,Mass 02067 


TWO MALES 
Oider dom BiWM well 
endwed +young sub.GWM 
good bod,nice buns sk other 
males bik or white for fun + 
games. Phone contact dis- 
crete. Box 6067 


TWO PLUS YOU = 
3, two attr WF sk sus men for 
erotic fun b&d cross dress- 
ing fantasy’s and more send 
sase only! Box 5184 


-UNCENCORED- 
Adult film processing comp 
details and mailers send 
$2.00 Refunded on first or- 
der. Quality photo Bx 209 

Ma 02019 


‘ UNCT? 
BIWM 24 lean musc smth sks 
unct masc men 18-35 no fats 
fems musts phone photo 
short description Box 6093 
UNDER- 
STANDING 


ADULT CAKES 
Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. BIRTHDAYS. 


AND 
OF FICE PARTIES 


(617) 266-9302] | 


GAY VOLLEYBALL 
Sun. Eves in Cambridge 
competitive/recreational 
6:30PM-9:30PM for info 
write w/phone # Box 6105 


Vry gd ik ht GWM grad stu 
lean clean 5'10” 150 sks unct 
masc M 18-32 no fat fem 
bald etc phone photo honest 
descrip please to Box 6081 


Vy yng kg GWM 31, 58" 140 
cin-cut Ikg 2 meet sum 1 tall 
(big brother type) Celtics Box 
6069 


White marr male mid 40 
would like to meet white fem 
in Ded.,Nor, Wal, Norf, Med 
For occ meetinas. Box £011 


BIZARRE, 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES? 


Now realize them at 
homel! On the phonel! 
What KIND of fan- 
tasies? Your imagina- 
tion is the only limit. We 
are experienced and 
creative in all areas of 
the bizarre and erotic 
Before your fantasy be- 
gins, a consultation will 
ensure total satisfac- 
tion. 


WHATEVER 
YOUR 
FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you , 
(212) 
529-3154 


The Fee: 30° 
VISA or Mastercard. 


S ONLY 
Handsome Gentleman will 
escort women 24 hrs. Box 
222 89 Mass Ave Bos. 02115 


LATEX FETISH GROUP So- 
cial/Support group for Gay 
Men w/latex fetishes now 
forming in Boston. Group will 
offer monthly meetings, 
parties, and a newsletter. For 
more details, write Box 1454 
Boston MA 02117 


Mature Bus Gntimn seeks 
afternoon or evening inter- 
ludes - Aliston area on MTA 
line Box 5946 


~ MERRY XMAS _— 


Gentiemei give your self a 
gift this year Spend some 
time with Gandy | love XX 
movies. Send card Box 
6089 


MWCPL slim prof seeks attr 

CPLS fem for sens’! relat’shp 
friendship Box 292 

Auburnale Ma 02 166 


MWM 55 NEU grad seeks in- 
tell. refined WF for affair 
Marital status unimportant 
Box 4 Woburn MA 01801 


Nee iking sincr SWM 5 11 

168ibs seeks atrc WF 30+ 
for discrt meets (big girls ok) 
will sub/dom if U wish + trieat 
U w/class-+respect 
phone/Ittr po box 517 Bos- 
ton MA 02199 


NEED SOME LOVIN’ 
MWM 45, 180 seeks WF 30+ 
for some warm and caring 
loving. Phone and best time 
to call. Box 6013 


Nghty woman in need of a 
firm hand and a warm bttm 
being t held while 
sobbing & told its ok by a 40 
WM write suite 135, 2 Ver- 
non St, Framingham 01701 


Nice attractive Bi-Male 5 10° 
150, 30's wants meet G/Bi 
men 18-45 for sex, friend- 
ship, more? Box 6087 


OLDER WOMEN 
This SWM 25 6-4 190!b gen- 
theman appreciates that very 
special sexual beauty that 
women 40-60 have. I'm anx- 
ious to correspond via letters 
and/or photos with you. 


PETER PAN 

Tate iny hand © vous plait, 

aS .. cuturad &@ 

* a, ite & 

country pleasures w a BiWF, 

41, Prot Acad enersetic, 
ope:. Box 6113 


PLATOS RETREAT 
F wid by WM 36 to visit 
platos in NY pis send photo 
and phone for time of ur life 
box 36 Magnoia MA 01930 


PLAY WITH ME 
Passionate young redhead 
seeks discriminating gentie- 
men for rendezvous in the 
privacy of her lovely city apt 
Your pleasure is mine! Dis- 
cretion assured. Send in- 
quiries to Box 157 104 
Charlies St Boston 02114 


Pre-op or ultra fem TV 
wanted by WM for rewardin 
relationship. OLD 85, 31 
Franklin, Bos. 02110 


Rich spied (but affec) byshly 
attrac Camb Prep 36 6 170 
sks tall wiend daddy (to 40) 
you nd smeone cuddle. Ind a 
one man man. Box 6059 


RU 20-27 Jock with ht meaty 
body aching to relieve mus- 
cle tension? im 23WM firm 
masc+ sexy ikng for athi 
type for pal movies laughts 
wkouts ultimate sweaty 
orgsms must be confident 
about self Box 296 Newton 
02258 


RUTHANNA’S CHRISTMAS 
CONCERT is a mellow & 
exhilarating annual affair- Ar- 
lington St. Ch. BO $4&$2 
Sat. Dec. 10, 7:15. 497-7843 


SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a small fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are 
very concerned about ve- 
nereal disease (i.e. herpes is 
incurable). You must guaran- 
tee to swing only within our 
own small safe circle. Equally 
concerned couples only may 
inquire. Photo helps. Un- 
revealing OK. Box 94 New- 
ton 02159 


SEEK BLK FEMALE 
White male 33 hansome 


seeks pretty bik female 
20-30 for meaningful rela- 
tionship. Box 361 Wilim- 
ington Mass 01887. Photo 
please 


SEEKS FEMALE 
Attr prof BM 29 sks attr sin- 
cere F age, rance no impor- 
tant, for long term rela- 
tionship Write with phone 
photo to PO Box 327 Boston 
Mass 02124 


Seek tall rugged bibit M who 
wants dscrt affair w hdsm 
aht! lean fr act WM 5 10° 150 
27 no gays but ok if married- 
box 6095 


SEASONAL 
GREETINGS 


Send a special hol- 
iday message to 
someone you care 
about. 


4 lines for just 


4 $7.00 r' 
S £9 £5 £9 85 83 


Single male 30 into X-dress- 
ing iking to serve a dom W F 
20-40 live in poss Box 27 
Maiden 02148 


Sive GWM 41 still sks a mas- 
ter. Humiatn, ciths, jocks 
sweat, ws, spt. sct, enmas 
dscpine, fntsy. Box 6127 


Siv GWM 41 still sks a mstr 
Humiatn. ciths, jock veat 
ws, spt t, enma 

tntsy Box 6127 


kkekkke 
* 1s for oe 
ng Pie Besi ®& 


Beautiful 


STRIPTEASE * 
Song and Dance Grams 
Belly Dancers Ar 


fre adway 
* f <alpi * 
atoorent SBN 


@ & 45 minute Song & 
Dance Musica! Review 


* 451.9292* 
* — * 


Kkkkke 


ABRA-CADABRA 
HAPPY.GRAMS 


The most diverse 
telegram service 
for all occasions 


ce 
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LIVE 
PHONE SEX 


os [> 
FANTASY“ 
PHONE / | 
AS SEEN ON T.V. 
Experience your 
own personal 
fantasies with 
Boston's hottest 
and finest!!! 
7 DAYS — 24 HRS 
617-576-2913 
Boston, MA 
Due to popular 
demand still only 


$12.00 


Female Operators 
Wanted immediately 


a = 


BACHELORETTE 


La Cage au Folles 


at your command 
fully costumed as 
French Maids. 
Let us host your 
Next Party!! 
Fun and laughter 
guaranteed. 
(References 
supplied) 


923-0781 


ADULT 
EROTIC 
AID 


CATALOGUE 
500 PLUS ITEMS 
All items shipped in 

plain wrapper- 
marked personal 
and confidential. 

Send $3.00 to: 
DAVKEN ASSOC. 

P.O. BOX 448 

MILTON, 

MA 02186 


MISTRESS 
ROXANNE 
FETISH FANTASY 


SESSIONS 
415 929-6963 


Celebrate Valentines Day, 
a Birthday, Gag Gift, 
Hospital Get-Well or Any 
Occasion! Just lift up the 
beard and SURPRISE! 
Anatomically Correct! 
Onty $15.00. Each one 
Handmade for you 
Choose from Brown, 
Black, Blond, Auburn or 
Gray hair. Call NOW (216) 
533-7487 
Mastercharge/Visa 
accepted. immediate 
Delivery 


OH 44406 


THE FANTASIA 
MISTRESS 


HER DEMANDS 
EXPLORE YOUR 
MOST SECRET 
DESIRES, 
SATISFY YOUR 
DEEPEST NEEDS 


CALL 
FANTASIA 
212-243-6026 


MC « VISA « AMEX 


S+M, B+D, D+S, 
Eulenspiegel of Boston: in- 
terested persons invited 
monthly meetings, for info 
send $1 P+H and sase to, 
TESS Boston, Box 37 Ran- 
dolph Ma 02368. 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


Rough n ready escort for 
men by handsome well-built 
italian guy in or out 277-3706 


BiWM escort men only 
277-5908 Vince 


TOUCH 
OF 
CLASS 


Call 731-2515 
Openings for Escorts 


XMAS DELITE 
Come meet me under the 
mistietoe for that 1st class 

ULTIMATE HOLIDAY 
ENJOYMENT 
Escort 
Same Day Appointments 
Copley Square Area 


Bik M and/or WF escort 
875-4641 weekdays 11-4 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE 
Sophisticated young female 
escort for the very selective 
gentieman. In/Out calls 
Karen 536-0033 


PLL 
ENTERTAIN 
YOU 


Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 
HARD JOCK BODY 


Always ready to escort your 
desires in or out. 24hrs 
445-6234 


HONEY 
For a real gentiemen. Escort 
with a full-figured woman. 
Call 277-1785. 


JENNIFER-PRE- 
OP-WILD 262-2165 


| will give you a sizzling winter 
into ecstasy Escort 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning ali escort 


ond Nessage 
phone numbers must 


day 
to run. To 

267-1234 

Thank you 
JONATHAN HT GUY STU- 
DENT escort bright 


energetic good-natured WM 
734-4128 


LARRY 
Good looking GWM escort 
out call oret 227-3376 


BEAUTIFUL 
BLONDE 


| am available to es- 
cort professional men. 
Outcalls only. All calls 
verified. 
12 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
289-3047 


SENSUOUS IS MY 
NAME 
ESCORT IS MY GAME 
536-5882 


Let a handsome italian take 


you where you want to go 
Tony 864-7973 

Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston & Camb 

Outcalls only. 262-2299 


ASHLEY 


Have an enjoyable 
escort with a young & 
attractive female. 
Boston and 
surroundings. 
Out calls only. 

24 Hrs. 


298-2548 


“SWEET TALK” 


BOSTON’S FINEST 
TELEPHONE 
FANTASY SERVICE 


738-7570 
EROTIC ECSTASY AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


$15 


Additional calls $10 
MC/VISA/PREPAID 


Gift 


Certificates 


Available 


THE 
ESCORT 
AGENCY 


Classy. attractive, talented 
Male & Female Escorts 
VERIFIED OUTCALLS 

ONLY! 
536-6563 
kaeaeknknk 


Female Escorts Wanted 


Northshore’s 


Dolly Parton 
Look-alike 
for complete relaxation 
Call for an escort 
after 10 a.m. 


1-744-4953 
LONG LEGGED 


Green vixen will escort 
discreet gentlemen. Days 
only. Monday - Saturday 
10AM to 6PM Nicole 
289-1811 


GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 

THE ULTIMATE 

Escort With Us 
Air Cond. 


1-588-9474 


MICHAEL 
Escort by 25yr WM for discr 
& mature ladies only. Don't 
miss this opp. Send info to 


Box 6053 


enjoyable 
NATASHA 


pepprarermeren. gud 
Spend some 
7 relaxing 
time in 
~ style. Escort 
262-9674 
A companion is only a phone 
call away Call 782-3032 lll be 
glad to visit outcalls only All 


calls must be verified Escort 


ANGIE 


Don't let your fingers 
slow you down. I’m as 
close as 7 digits away, 


566-6471 


(In-call Escort) 


NEW IN TOWN 


incall Escorts by exotic 
blonde; sensuous brunette 
or delicious redhead! Calli 
227-6380 9am-6pm - female 
escorts wanted. 


Paula Escort 783-1315 


NORTHERN 
GIRLS ARE 
NICER 
With escort by 
appt. Daytime incall 

Only. 


741-1180 


PETER 
Model, escort, exotic dancer 
& videos 262-2434 


SOPHIA 


Escort Exotic Italian Bomb- 
shell 536-0311 


sexy wom- 
en, Of our sensuous, 
attractive men. Out- 
calls only. 24 hour 
service .. . Call us at: 


Female escorts wanted 


“CALL ME 


NOW, I'M 


WAITING FOR YOU” 


Get your holiday es- 
cort .. . NOW. By Bos- 
ton’s 1st and Best with 
complete West Coast 
Style. 

Happy Holidays to old 


SHE-MALE GODDESS 
Pre op escorts Bambi, 


Sabrina & Randi 566-1325 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 

. todial 
the number 
correctly. 


TIDAL WAVE 
When's the last time you 
have been overcome, 
flooded, or devastated with 
attention and kindness come 
ride our professional wave of 
escorts. 566-3547 


Tom-Escort for men in calls 
or travel N.Eng. Call 


536-5091 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


CHERI 
Tall classy escort for outcall 
only 436-3493 


CHELSEA AREA 
Col Jock looking to give you 
a night you'll remember es- 
corts by Marc 884-7160 


24 HOURS 
OUTCALLS ONLY 


female escorts 
always available 


Southern busty blonde es- 
cort to give good time 
731-5739 will verify 


CORPORATE 
CONNECTION 


Boston's newest and most 
Exclusive Escort and Enter- 
tainment referral service. A 
must for the discreet ex- 
ecutive. Call 1-372-8103 All 
Calls verified. Escorts 
needed. 


SISTERS 
ESCORT 


Scandinavian Sis- 
ters; Beautiful, Bux- 
om, and Blond Will 
Show You the Way 
to Valhalla. Gentie- 
men please call: 


338-2273 


All Calls Verified 
12 noon to 12 
midnight 
OUTCALLS ONLY 


SHALIMAR 
Voluptous young lady will es- 
cort mature gentlemen only 
in/out 782-3370. 


WM nurse will escort ladies 
only.Outcall. D.L.D. Box 568 
310 Franklin St. Boston 
02110 


REGAL 
ESCORTS 


For the individual or cou- 
ple who desires the royal 
we offer the 


No Additional Charges 
immediate 


escort women 24 hrs. Box 
222 89 Mass Ave Bos. 02115 


ERIC 
Escort for the discriminating 
GWM in/Out Calls Movies 
Clean Discreet 536-4034 


SUE & DEE 


Escort 2 atr bIWF 267-2814 


XMAS SPIRIT 

Hi! We are Santa's new help- 
ers and we are hoping that 
we can help you with your 
holiday cheer. Call Santa's 
escorts and I'm sure we have 
a present for youl!! 
566-3547 


Escort by nice pretty lady 
9am- 1:30am verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 


SHARI _ 
24 Hour escort service. Out 
going calls only! 442-9532 
Give us a buzz, soon! 


Sheba pre op 783-1315 es- 


ie l 
BOX MAIL | 
NOTICE 
Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 


|deliver or forward 


such material. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning ali escort 


and massage advertisers 

All phone numbers must 

be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 

day evenings for your ad 

to run. To do this, call 
267-1234 
Thank you. 


THE REAL THING 
Extremely handsome 
buiider from Calif Rock Hard 
Body 53 Chest 29 Waist 19 
1/2 arms Escort Jake 
437-9026 


BARBIE 
BENTON 


Lookalike Escort 


437-8432 


Outcalls 


COLLEGE STUDENT 
BiWM will escort M/F & cou- 
ples. Clean, discreet. All calis 
verified. BiIWF Co-ed avail 
too, together or separate. 
787-9309 


Cool gents, warm up your 
days and nights with a sip of 
hot BRANDY 247-0603 Es- 
cort 


& 
An oh estas: 
referral service 
for the 
discriminating 
gentleman. 

Enjoy the most 
sensitive & 
stunning 
ladies in 
Boston. 


Call Linsey. 


965-8569 
527-5281 


24-hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts, 
Southern New 
Hampshire 


All Calis Verified. 


Classy Female 
Escorts Needed. 


SEASONAL 
GREETINGS 


Send a special 
holiday message to 
someone you care 
about. 

Now thru New 
Year's take advan- 
tage of our special 
holiday message 
section: 


“SEASONAL 
GREETINGS” 
And run your ad 

at our special 
holiday rates. 

4 lines for just 
It’s the best idea 
you'll have 
all season! 


ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for | 


ads (line & display) 
is 12 noon 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 
after the deadline. 


CHANEL 
Escort by Classy Attractive 
Female 536-7133. Outcall 


CHANTAL 
The french delight who will 
escort you for dinner,dance 


and??? 497-8250 


Darlene & Debby Escort out- 
_call only 247-0395 


hés 


Boston's 
finest 
escort referral 
service. 


Don’t be alone. 


Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 


Couples 
are welcome. 
To arrange for 

your escort 
Call 


926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Servicing 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island & 
New York City 


Open 7 days a week 
tween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


Openings for escorts 
always available 


Bountiful brunette incali es- 
cort by Sherry 284-0597 


Boy Escort (18+) for M who 
wnt the best 536-2603 
BRANDY’S 
ESCORT SERVICE 


Attractive, sensuous, Classy, 
lady escorts serving Boston 
and suburbs. Outcalis. ali 
calls verified. 359-6422 
24hrs. F escorts wanted. 


BREE-PRE-OP 
TRANSEXUAL 


Outcalls for the Gent that 
wants the best of both 
worlds 


— . 
ESCORT CARLA 


Lovely Pre op in convenient 
location Call 739-2833 


Escort in/out 344-5173 


Escort mature men 36-50 
236-1766 out-call Philip 


ESCORT ROY 


SM guy cin cut conv loc.Cali 
for app at 731-6705 


Escorts- WF 26- sweet sultry 
Cpl also avail 


FEMALE OF COLOR 
Will give exclusive personal 
escort service to mature dis- 
Criminating gentiemen. Call 
Carmen now 232-0245 


For fun at Plato's Retreat in 
NYC Call 201-568-7614 


—— 
Yng Bi mate quail tor ar es- 
cort + it 47 9868 

Prezae | 


Maxine 
Qndustries. 
Qne. 


ESOTERIC 
ESCORTS 

N= 
CAPE COD 


MALE OR FEMALE 
COMPANIONS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS. 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
ARRANGED. 


LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


428-2743 


ESCORTS WANTED 


DIVINE 
ESCORT 


THE DIFFERENCE IS 
THE QUALITY OF 
SERVICE. 


WIDE SELECTION OF 
MALE AND FEMALE 
ESCORTS TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. 


Select Escorts 
Wanted. 


OFFICE HOURS 
4PMTO2AM 


438-1036 


DIVINE LIMO 
CORP. 
Cadillac extended 
formal limousines 
for all special 
occasions, with or 
without escorts. 


* Complimentary 
Champagne 

* Gift Cert. available 

* Prof. Drivers 

* 24 hour service 


s _ 
DIVINE 
ASSOCIATES 
ae 





CLASSY 
BLACK 
CARIBBEAN 
ESCORTS 


MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS ACCEPTED 


~~ ‘ 
Sinfully 

Sensuous 
Slender 
Ladies 


DEVIL'S 


DAUGHTERS 


“ ; e 
899-8852 
Outcalls Only. 24 hrs. 
All calls verified. 


Champagne with every 
escort 


¢ Private 
Entertainment 
¢ Fantasies 
11-7 weekdays 
in/out escort 


322-9797 


GWM escort by David in or 
FLORIDA BOY out call 536-3217 


Very sexy young man with a 
rock hard body will escort H 
men/w. 523-4792 Tony 


For a pretty and friendly 
blonde escort call Kathy 
324-1831 10-10 out only 


321 


GWM, handsome, well 


bui 


Goodlooking GWM to 
escort other 


ing 


pleasurable escort 


APPY HOLIDAY 


Gentiemen treat yourself to a 


Call 
-4518 


MICHAEL 
it Escort 267-0152 
SCOTT 


look- 
GWMs. Box 6120 


Relaxation 
Retreat 


$7 EARLY 
DISCOUNT 


New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island 
12 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
To arrange for your 
escort, call 


569-6569 


655-6757 
all calls veritied 


15 
MASSEUSES 


Credit Cards 
Accepted 


Whirlpool 
Sauna 
and Massage 
10 am - 1 am 7 Days 
212 Central Street 
Downtown Lowell 
Call 
459-0191 








Limousine 
service & 
gourmet 
catering also 
available. 


oS = 
Now serving all of Massachusetts 


| 





GODDES 
Beautiful blonde pre-op es- 
cort in our out calls to Bos- 
ton available 266-4060 


GWM escort Call Tim 


843-6306 


ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads (line & display) 
Ss te ““neen 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 


isticated 
young ladies 


available. 
* Outcalls only. v — 


Public Parking on 


play ad received 
after the deadiine. 
Hurd Street 


Deluxe incalt escort by Ava 
284-0243 10am to 10pm 


Amy's Back in Town . Cail FRAMINGHAM 
846-6793 Outcall escort. GWM will escort movies 
eens oo ot end available call Eric 872-1639 


Gentlemen Shh! Slip 
away.disc escort serv 
646-6913 


LINDA EVANS 
LOOKALIKE 
ESCORT 


Get the red carpet treatment 
by 3 lovely pre-ops. Escort 
889-2784 


“Unbelievable. . .” 
“Gorgeous. . .” 
“Real class. . .” 


“A beautiful 

experience. . .’ 

That's what 
they're saying 
What about 
you? 


UZANNE 


Your personal escort 


247-0603 


/ / INSTRUCTOR \ 


437-8432 


Satisfaction Assured | 


\weas Stee b 


Real 
Deai 


Escorts 
Young, 
Attractive, 
Shapely. 
Requests 
Guaranteed 


In or Outcalls 
24 Hr. Service 


sensitive 

sensuous 
sweet & 

discreet 


266-1248 


24 hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts 
All calls verified 
Escort openings 
available 


Sean Escort for Men 
Handsome built 242-2621 


ATTENTION 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 





ERIK 
CLEAN CUT 


YOUNG 
MUSCULAR 
WELL BUILT JOCK 


267-0065 


ALL 
AMERICAN 
BOY 


The ultimate in male 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


. 


ESCORT OPPS. 


ea ems en ate cea amma 
Attractive males/temales 


wanted fo upcoming escort 
service Top pay. Box 6060 
SS 


ESCORTS WANTED 
For established business 
Must be dependable and 
have own trans. Top pay.Call 
Four Seasons at 267-6296 
after 6pm 


Female escorts wanted 
359-6422 * 


965-5535 
DISCOUNT HOURS 


escort. 


262-7058 


BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE.IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


THE GUARANTEE 


(Please check index at beginning of 
Classifieds for those categories that are 
guaranteed.) Guaranteed categories are 
listed in 


After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 
consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Wednesday 
during the week of the advertisement’s second appearance, and every 
successive week by noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal 
number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is 
confirmation of your renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. (See 
“Cancellations and Changes’’ for additional information on guaranteed 


advertisement.) 


PRICING YOUR AD 


Lines (Minimum 4) 

Adult Categories* (Min. 4) 

Each 7 Point Light Headline 

Each 7 Point Bold Headline 

Each 9 Point Bold Headline 

Each Capitalized Word 

Box Numbers (Weekly) 
Circle One 


Telephone Verification** 


Commercial 
at $4.25 each (min. 2) 


$5.50 
$8.75 
$9.50 
$ .50 


Non-Commercial 


at $2.45 each 

at. $2.65 each 
$ 4.00 
$6.25 
$7.50 
50 


$ 7.00 pick-up 
$10.00 1-time mail-out 
$12.00 4-time mail-out 


* Applies to Person to Person and Personal 
** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 


TOTAL COST 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone # 


MAIL TO 


rv THE BOSTON @ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shali be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 
The Phoenix reserves the right: 
* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisemen 

on account of its bee or illustrations 
* To determine correct category placemen 
No advertisement Lon a 
will be in the 
Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 
u 
ee oe ee ee ad- 
dress and telephone num 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Advertisements are priced at commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements pow 4 


INSERTION DATE 


HEADLINES 


Regular Rate 
7 pt. light $4.00 


7 pt. bold $6.25 
9 pt. bold $7.50 


12345 6789 10 11 12 


Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadline. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 

GUARANTEED Advertisements: No Changes will be accepted in 
original copy. No credits or refunds will be issued. No cancelia- 
tions will be accepted. 

NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 


cancelled ads. Copy changes will be accepted until 4 p.m. 
Tuesdays. 


BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
Classified office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Replies are heid for 4 weeks after the last insertion of the 
advertisement. There is a *7.00 box charge per advertisement. 
The advertiser must then come in to the office to pick up mail. 
There are aiso two mail-out services available. A 1-time mail 
out service is available for ‘10.00 and a 4-time weekly mail-out 
service is available for ‘12.00. The Phoenix is ex 

not 


and the like. 
To respond to an ad with a Phoenix number, address replies to: 


The Phoonix inc., Box 
367 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 


CATEGORY 


Commercial Rate 
$5.50 7 pt. light 


$8.75 7 pt. bold 
$9.50 9 pt. bold 


13 14 15 


3294656780 © 41 12 19 14 6 w 7 0 1 20-2) O20 2 


Very attr F's.G or Bi M w/car 
for escort service 536-6563 
pata ae aS 
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A SPECIAL BOOKS SECTION: FOUR LOCAL WRITERS 
BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Top: Barbra Streisand and 
Nehemiah Persoff; bottom left 
and right: Streisand and 
Mandy Patinkin 





Vorld 
of our 
fathers 


Yentl: Streisand 
sings Singer 
by Michael Sragow 


arbra Streisand is the one 

female superstar who can 

take her audience on white- 

water rides of the emotions 
— she navigates whirlpools of 
excess and passion and then, with 
grit and humor, lands us securely 
on shore. Precisely because she is 
at heart so earthy and rooted, she 
sparks whenever she dares to 
stretch the bounds of her 
performing talent. Her entire 
career has become a metaphor for 
the growth and self-realization that 
are achieved not through fantasy 
(as with the Divine Miss M) so 
much as through guts, industry, 
craftsmanship, and thought. When 
she burst on stage as Miss 
Marmelstein in / Can Get It for 
You Wholesale before going on to 
conquer TV and finally the 
movies, with the fifm of her stage 
smash Funny Girl, she was 
impossible to ignore; there had 
never been anybody like her. With 
her offbeat looks and hyper patter, 
she was a new-style version of the 
tough, individualistic city woman, 
and what made her more exciting 
than the old ’40s model was the 
depth and nakedness of her 
yearning for love, for beauty, for 
fulfillment. 

Like Saul Bellow’s Augie 
March, Streisand went at things as 
she had taught herself, freestyle, 
and made her records her own 
way. And as her fame grew, 
Continued on page 4 
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Dave Clark 


The last soul company 


by Peter Guralnick 


(In the past few years, there has been a 
surprising revival of down-home blues 
and soul on the black-music charts. One 
label has led the way — Malaco Records, 
a tiny independent in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, that in 1980 released Down Home, 
by Z.Z. Hill, perhaps the bestselling blues 
album of all time. Founded by Tommy 
Couch, Malaco has brought into the ‘80s 
not just the ‘60s sound but the ‘60s style 
of making records. This is the second part 
of a two-part series.) 


he production budget for a typical 
j Malaco LP probably comes to 


between $10,000 and $15,000, in- 


cluding all pro-rated in-house costs. To 
get an idea of just how cheap this is, 
consider that a producer’s fee for a pop 
single with commercial potential could 
easily run to that much. Until recently 
there was no such thing as a signing 


bonus, really, or an artist’s advance 
against royalties. Production itself, as 
might be expected, is fairly basic, with a 
rhythm section no longer resident but 
still stable, and quick to pick up the tunes 
and turn out a strong, funky arrange- 
ment. To the basic tracks horn and string 
parts are added afterward:as necessary, 
but only for tonal coloration. This 
simplicity isn’t just economical, it’s inten- 
tional; having finally learned to keep 
Jerry Wexler’s dictum (“Stay funky”) in 
mind, Malaco is going after the old-time 
R&B fan with a vengeance. “I consider 
what we're doing, we're taking over 
Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland’s audience,” says 
business manager Stewart Madison. “I 
say, ‘Thank you, Bobby,’ every time he 
does another slick session.” 

Songs come from all over. Now that 
Malaco has at last made a name for itself, 
the company struggles to keep up with 
all the material that comes over the 
counter, not to mention the solicited 
items that come from the small core of 


“down-home blues” writers (George 


Jackson, Jimmi ‘Count’ Hughes, Frank 
Johnson, all of whom have enjoyed 
considerable commercial success at one 
time or another, with Jackson’s “Old 
Time Rock ‘n’ Roll,” a two-time hit for 
Bob Seger, perhaps the most outstanding 
example) who have found a haven in 
Malaco. It is Tommy Couch who sorts 
through all the demo tapes, driving his 
partners crazy sometimes as he pops 
even the most hopeless-looking title into 
the car cassette player on the way to 
lunch or half-listens to familiar-sounding 
songs in the middle of conversations. He 
still expresses the genuine astonishment 
and delight of someone who came into 
the music business, in Jerry Wexler’s 
felicitous phrase, “on a pass”; neither 
musician nor studio technician, he is able 
to recognize by some improbable 
alchemy the potential of a song, and he 
gets along easily with people. This is 
what production at Malaco amounts to, 
and this is what constitutes “The Malaco 
Sound” — it’s not the technical “sound,” 
which, as Stewart unintentionally sug- 
gests, tends to resemble cut-rate Bobby 
Bland, but the “feel” that comes from the 
message and the people. Probably Tom- 
my’s greatest talent is his capacity for 
putting others at ease. He addresses 
himself to individuals, and he does not 
condescend; as a result, he is able to get 
from the musicians what they have to 
give. For this he earns coproduction 
credit with Wolf, who engineers, on all 
Malaco records. 

Once the record is pressed, it becomes 
the business of the promotion staff to 
market it. Promotion is the responsibility 
of Dave Clark, the self-proclaimed “‘old- 
est promotion man in the business.” 
Clark, who resembles a wizened-walnut 
Jiminy Cricket, presents as unlikely a 
figure as anyone in this unlikely cast of 
characters, with his penchant for stylish 
flared pants and three-piece suits, purple 
knit jackets, and red tam-o’-shanters or 


battered fedoras set at a rakish angle and 
leaving thin wisps of white hair to 
straggle out. He is, he insists, 75 years 
old, more or less, but he has always 
looked 75 years old — a spry 75, say 
acquaintances who assumed this was his 
age when they first met him 15 or 20 
years ago. 

He dates his start in the business’ to 
1938, when there was no business and he 
was hired by Harold Oxley to do advance 
work for the Jimmy Lunceford Band out 
of Memphis. Before that he had attended 
Lane College in Jackson, fronted his own 
band there, and then discovered a very 
stout, very young local singer named 
Maybelle Smith, who went on the road 
and recorded with Clark’s Hoodoo Men 
before achieving wider fame some 15 
years later as Big Maybelle. 

Clark himself embodied a implausible 
combination of hard-nosed sophisti- 
cation and pliant charm (“Stay away 
from drugs, stay away from whiskey, and 
surround yourself with plenty of young 
girls” is his motto today) that obviously 
eased his job as the first black record- 
promotion man. In the ‘30s he wrote a 
column for down beat called “Swing 
Row Is My Beat,” became acquainted 
with Zora Neale Hurston (“Zora?’” he 
hails the name across the chasm of years. 
“Zora was all right. You know, in order to 
understand black history you've got to be 
able to understand black fiction.”’), got to 
know just about everyone who was 
anyone in the past hundred years of 
black entertainment, and developed a 
manner of speaking in which he gums 
the words in a fashion that is certainly 
inimitable if not incomprehensible. 
(“Sing?” he responds to a question about 
his bandleading days. “I. can hardly 
talk.) He prides himself on his steady 
record of employment. He worked for 
Duke for 17 years, Stax for four or five, 
and T.K. for the same; and he looked 
Malaco over carefully, he says, before 


deciding to cast his lot there. He has 
cowriting credits on something like 60 or 
70 songs, including B.B. King’s “Why I 
Sing the Blues”; he was a strong behind- 
the-scenes presence in Bobby “Blue” 
Bland’s career, and when he worked for 
Duke and Stax he’d travel 100,000 miles a 
year by car without even carrying an 
address book, because the names and 
numbers were all in his head. There are 
two things on which everyone who 
knows Dave Clark will agree: whatever 
his true age, he has to be the oldest 
record-promotion man in the business; 
and he loves the blues. That is why he 
knew, when he got to Malaco, he had 
definitely come home. 

“Dave is the kind of guy who'll always 
have a job,” says Tommy Couch, ob- 
viously as taken with Clark as he is with 
Johnny Vincent. “If a record’s got any- 
thing, Dave will get us airplay on it. What 
he did, really, was to give us credibility.” 
There are roughly nine promotion people 
working for Malaco today (only three or 
four full-time), with Clark nominally in 
charge; but as Tommy admits, “Dave’s a 
horrible administrator; his strength is on 
the street.” And that is where he has 
stayed, still covering the territory, driving 
his latest-model Cadillac with the cus- 
tomized DC decal from Jackson to 
Memphis, from Memphis to Washington, 
from Washington to New York, with all 
the backwater stops in between. It was 
Dave Clark, everyone concedes, who 
broke Z.Z. Hill, both by collecting on old 
— in some cases age-old — favors and 
because at last he had a good blues 
record to sink his teeth into. “Dave,” says 
Tommy, “just loves to work a blues 
record. With a funk act like Sho Nuff or 
Freedom, he doesn’t get all that excited, 
but give him a Z.Z. Hill and he'll work 
that record to death.” That is just what he 
did, and just what he is still doing. If he is 
not as young as he once was — and he 
probably wasn’t ever that — he is just as 














worrisome. If some of the younger one- 
stop operators in Harlem or Fort Apache 
don’t know exactly who he is, they do 
know he is somebody. How could they 
not when at each stop he is introduced by 
an old colleague with the ringing declara- 
tion, “Gentlemen, let me introduce you 
to the premier record-promotion man in 
the country, Mr. Dave Clark.” 

The final problem any small record 
company has to contend with is collect- 
ing the money. More than one company 
of Malaco’s size and aspirations has been 
put out of business by a hit. It’s an old 
story: the orders pour in; the pressing 
plant requires cash; the distributors by 
custom are extended credit; and the 
record company is caught in the crunch. 
Johnny Vincent's active career was ended 
by a disastrous distribution deal he made 
with Vee Jay; even Sam Phillips, whose 
Sun Records may well have given birth 
to rock and roll, is said to have gotten out 
of the business in large part because of 
the frustrations of trying to collect. At 
Malaco this is where Stewart Madison 
comes in. Neither Tommy nor Wolf 
would be comfortable in this role, but 
Stewart doesn’t mind the hard-guy 
image at all, though it’s one he assumed 
slowly. 

Stewart's father and two brothers were 
lawyers, but he seems to have taken a 
while to find himself. He attended 
several colleges without graduating, and 
he ended up at Ole Miss only because of 
the white flight that greeted the arrival of 
integration. After dropping out there, 
too, he became a municipal-bonds sales- 
man in Houston. Then in 1970 a studio he 
had an investment in was about to go 
under, and since no one else had any 
interest in trying to salvage it, he took it 
over. At Sound City Recording in Baton 
Rouge, he recorded blues and soul 
singers like Little Johnny Taylor, Ted 
Taylor, Eddie Giles, and Tommie Young 
for the Jewel label throughout the ‘70s 
and produced the African Music Machine 
(with their foreshadowing of disco) for 
his own Alarm label in 1971. This was his 
10-year introduction to the music busi- 
ness, though like Tommy Couch he had 
grown up listening to R&B on the radio. 
“I liked Lazy Lester and Little Junior 
Parker, Solomon Burke and Al ‘TNT’ 
Braggs, the real R&B. James Brown Live 
at the Apollo was a real fashionable 
album when we were in college. Those 
were the kind of records I liked, and I still 
like those kind of records.” His favorite 
album, though (it was also Tommy’s, and 
Dan Penn’s in Muscle Shoals — it may 
have been the most influential record in 
the annals of Southern soul music), was 
Bobby Bland’s Two Steps From the Blues. 
It is to that record that he likes to 
compare Z.Z. Hill's Down Home. “It's 
kind of a classic, isn’t it?” he says with 
pride. “I think it will really stand the test 
of time.” 

At Malaco, Stewart says, ‘our areas are 
very separate. | make about 80 percent of 
the financial decisions. Tommy makes 
most of the artistic ones. Wolf has 
complete authority in the studio.” The 
most difficult part of Stewart's job is 
making sure that distributors get the 
credit that politeness and custom dictate 
but not so much that creditor and debtor 
become in effect partners. Just as many 
good record companies have gone under 
from extending too much credit as from 
profligate spending. 

“The greatest comfort a large company 
has is the ability to make mistakes and 
absorb them,” Stewart points out. “A 
small company simply does not have 
that option. One $100,000 mistake in our 
lives is pretty serious — especially when 
we know we could make six or seven 
albums for that amount of money and 
probably get a couple of hits out of them, 
too. That's why sometimes you tend to 
become a little more conservative: when 
you start to make a little money rather 
than more aggressive, but you've got to 
watch out for that, too. 

“We don’t have any artists that are 
problems. If you're smart enough, you 
can choose the type of artist and people 
that surround you so they’re not going to 
give you any real headaches. It’s the 
same with our session band. These guys 
have been with us for the last four years, 
and theyre journeymen for our type of 
music. You can give them the songs, and 
in 10 seconds they've got it; we trust 
them, they work hard, and we don’t have 
any worries about them. I'd rather have 
less quality and have a good guy in there, 
because it’s the people problems that are 
really gonna kill you. If I've convinced 
my partners of anything, it’s that we 








don’t have to put up with that. If an artist 
ever got to be a real headache, then I 
would sell him off. 

“Money is important up to a point, but 
| wouldn't get all in a rage about it. With 
my distributors I have a certain credi- 
bility. I don’t threaten, but they know I’m 
gonna follow through. If a guy’s not 
regular with us, | won't allow discounts. 
Other times I'll try to do something for 
our regular accounts at the end of the 
year, give them an additional discount 
and all they have to do is pay their bills 
on time. At this point I feel like there’s no 
kind of record we couldn't take on. After 
all, there’s only 20 or 25 people you're 
dealing with in this business. If you have 
a good product and they keep buying, 
there’s no problem; it’s just that at a 
certain time the guy at my end has to ask 
the question and say, ‘Now it’s time for 
me. You got 2000 records, and I want to 
be paid for a certain amount.’ And if 
you're not, what you do is pretty simple. 
Nothing. You've just got to be sure you 
cut them off in time. And you've got to be 
sure they know you mean what you say. 

“I wouldn’t want to be a big company. 
We can do five to eight million and still 
not be a big company. If you get two or 
three hits all together, the cost factor 
doesn’t go up, but we’re not going to 
release 25 albums all at once. We're going 
to do seven or eight R&B albums in a 
year, seven or eight gospel, there’s a spot 
for a couple of other records if something 
comes in that’s good. But nothing's going 
to come in that’s so good that it could 
stop us from doing what we're doing. If 
it's good, it’s gonna be good in six 
months. Female artists generally don’t 
sell as many as male. Anything under 
10,000 sales is disappointing. Anything 
over 200,000 is pretty surprising. We're 
not trying to create a new type of music. 
We're not kids around here any more. 
We've all had problems — personally, 
businesswise, in the record business — 
but I know one thing: I’m never gonna be 
poor again.” 

*_ * &* 

The session that I attended when | was 
at Malaco last spring was a Latimore 
session onto which a G.C. Cameron date 
was piggybacked, so that two albums 
could be recorded at the same time. The 
band, mixed and of varying lengths of 
stay, has reassembled from scattered 
bases of operation, including Nashville, 
McComb, Mississippi, and points south. 
Carson Whitsett, keyboard player and 
arranger, who has recently moved to 
Nashville, goes back to the very begin- 
ning; guitarist Dino Zimmerman comes 
out of Stewart’s old Shreveport studio; 
black bass player Ray Griffin and drum- 
mer James Robertson have provided the 
strong Malaco bottom for the last few 
years; and pony-tailed black guitarist 
Vasti Jackson injects a note of contem- 
porary funk. 

Songs for the Latimore album have 
been collected from all over. George 
Jackson, who has recently transferred his 
publishing from Muscle Shoals Sound to 
Malaco and who gets some of the best 
cuts on every.Malaco album (he’s the one 
who wrote “Down Home Blues”), has 
sent in several new songs from Memphis; 
Latimore has failed to come in with any 
new material, but he will redo his biggest 
hit, “Let’s Straighten It Out,” at the 
session; Tommy Couch has come up 
with the idea of having Latimore cover 
the Hall and Oates number “Sara Smile”; 
and Frederick Knight, impeccably got out 
in a purple pinstripe suit and polka-dot 
tie, and Joe Shamwell, who teaches 
communications at once-segregated 
Jackson State (Knight had a monster hit 
on Stax in 1972, “I've Been Lonely for So 
Long”; Shamwell, a Washington native, 
cowrote such Stax standards as “Lovin’ 
on Borrowed Time” and “Got To Make a 
Comeback”), both show up with material 
they have hopes for. Only Frank John- 
son, a 40ish black songwriter who has 
been brought in from Muscle Shoals and 
put up at a local motel, seems out of place 
in the laid-back setting. A shy, high- 
strung man with jittery eyes and a 
disconsolate look, Johnson holes up in 
his motel room with a guitar and a cheap 
little tape recorder, then comes in to the 
studio each day with two or three new 
songs to play for Tommy. Sometimes 
they click and sometimes they don’t, but 
Frank has a good track record as a writer 
(over the years he has had cuts by Aretha 
Franklin, Ray Charles, Johnnie Taylor, 
and the Temptations), and he would 
appear to be good insurance. 

Thé Latimore session proceeds slowly. 
There’s nothing very glamorous about 
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the recording process, and no elaborate 
preparations have been made 
beforehand. Mostly it’s just a matter of 
hard work and hanging around, trying 
out the songs to see whether there’s a 
good fit and then waiting for the band to 
put together an arrangement so that a 
take can be attempted. Latimore, a big, 
genial man of 44 whose white-flecked 
beard, steady gaze, and beatific smile 
give him the look of a tranquil Buddha, 
maintains an easy equanimity as he talks 
with Tommy or Frederick Knight about 
the material. He listens to road manager 
Ricco Saunders — bald, 50ish, with an 
earring in his left ear and a 1976 
California Angels jacket and cap — as 
Ricco reminisces about the glory days at 
T.K., the yachts, the tickets to the Super 
Bowl and Muhammad Ali’s fights, the 
sporting life that in the end was T.K.'s 
undoing. For Latimore the session repre- 
sents a four-day break in touring; he'll 
pick up his band somewhere outside 
Atlanta and hope to be home in a week 
or two, to see his little daughter and take 
up the everyday domestic concerns of 
house payments and IRS worries once 
again. He tries not to stay out too long at 
a time any more (“I feel much better 
mentally and physically if I don’t’). 
Throughout the session he remains 
unfailingly patient, cooperative, and 
cheerful, whether it appears that any- 
thing is happening or not. 

Half of any session is a matter of team 
boosterism, of an intentionally induced 
state of group euphoria. Like baseball 
players, the musicians talk it up (“All 
right! Sounds good. That's a killer. It’s 
hot!”’), with the playbacks coming at such 
a deafening volume that the song can 
scarcely help sounding like a hit. There is 
no particular aim to a Malaco session, 
Tommy Couch is quick to explain, except 
to produce eight or 10 good cuts. 
“Personally what I like to do is an album 
of 10 singles. I don’t really go for 
concepts. Maybe I’m just not smart 
enough.” They work hard and get four or 
five tracks on the first day of this session, 
but there is nothing very inspired. On the 





Latimore 


second day they are working on “Take 
Me Down,” an out-of-left-field selection 
by the C&W group Alabama, when Dave 
Clark comes in from an all-night party 
for the Bar-Kays in Memphis. Dave sits 
around for a while fiddling impatiently, 
wanders in and out, makes a few 
dispirited comments, then declares to no 
one in particular, “This session just about 
to disgust me. It beginning to sound like 
the hero gonna come riding in here on 
his horse in one of them Western 
pictures. They forgetting that they got a 
black blues singer here!” What the 
session needs, Dave declares, is a blues, 
and the blues he’s got in mind just 
happens to be one he cowrote for Bobby 
“Blue” Bland some years ago. How’s it 
go, someone wonders. Dave jumps up 
and goes off to find a copy of the record, 
which will eventually be recorded, 
though it does not find its way onto the 
album. 

Latimore for his part maintains an 
unforced enthusiasm, a stoical willing- 
ness to do whatever is asked of him; he is 
just the kind of hard worker Malaco is 
looking for. His first record for Malaco, 
Singing in the Key of Love, a pleasant 
enough collection of mostly blues- 
flavored originals that seems to lack the 
spark of his T.K. work, has sold about 
30,000 copies, and if this one sells more 
he should have a good future with the 
company. 

He was born Benny Latimore in 1939 
in Charleston, Tennessee, near Chat- 
tanooga, and he was the first in his 
family to go to college, but in 1962, after 
two years at Tennessee A&I, he dropped 
out to go on the road with Joe Henderson 
(“Snap Your Fingers”) as a keyboard 
player. Some three -years later he ended 
up in Miami; and in 1973 he started 
making records for T.K. that combined 
contemporary soulfulness, a feel for 
down-home-blues, and an unexpected 
flair for the melodica (an instrument 
infrequently heard in ‘70s funk). 
Latimore had a #1 hit in 1974 with “Let's 
Straighten It Out,” but after T.K.’s demise 

Continued on page 9 
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Dave Clark 


The last soul company 


by Peter Guralnick 


(In the past few years, there has been a 
surprising revival of down-home blues 
and soul on the black-music charts. One 
label has led the way — Malaco Records, 
a tiny independent in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, that in 1980 released Down Home, 
by Z.Z. Hill, perhaps the bestselling blues 
album of all time. Founded by Tommy 
Couch, Malaco has brought into the ‘80s 
not just the ‘60s sound but the ‘60s style 
of making records. This is the second part 
of a two-part series.) 


he production budget for a typical 
; ! Malaco LP probably comes to 


between $10,000 and $15,000, in- 


cluding all pro-rated in-house costs. To 
get an idea of just how cheap this is, 
consider that a producer's fee for a pop 
single with commercial potential could 
easily run to that much. Until recently 
there was no such thing as a signing 


bonus, really, or an artist's advance 
against royalties. Production itself, as 
might be expected, is fairly basic, with a 
rhythm section no longer resident but 
still stable, and quick to pick up the tunes 
and turn out a strong, funky arrange- 
ment. To the basic tracks horn and string 
parts are added afterward:as necessary, 
but only for tonal coloration. This 
simplicity isn’t just economical, it’s inten- 
tional; having finally learned to keep 
Jerry Wexler’s dictum (“Stay funky”) in 
mind, Malaco is going after the old-time 
R&B fan with a vengeance. “I consider 
what we're doing, we're taking over 
Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland’s audience,” says 
business manager Stewart Madison. “I 
say, ‘Thank you, Bobby,’ every time he 
does another slick session.” 

Songs come from all over. Now that 
Malaco has at last made a name for itself, 
the company struggles to keep up with 
all the material that comes over the 
counter, not to mention the solicited 
items that come from the small core of 
“down-home blues” writers (George 


Jackson, Jimmi “Count” Hughes, Frank 
Johnson, all of whom have enjoyed 
considerable commercial success at one 
time or another, with Jackson’s “Old 
Time Rock ‘n’ Roll,’”” a two-time hit for 
Bob Seger, perhaps the most outstanding 
example) who have found a haven in 
Malaco. It is Tommy Couch who sorts 
through all the demo tapes, driving his 
partners crazy sometimes as he pops 
even the most hopeless-looking title into 
the car cassette player on the way to 
lunch or half-listens to familiar-sounding 
songs in the middle of conversations. He 
still expresses the genuine astonishment 
and delight of someone who came into 
the music business, in Jerry Wexler’s 
felicitous phrase, “on a pass”; neither 
musician nor studio technician, he is able 
to recognize by some _ improbable 
alchemy the potential of a song, and he 
gets along easily with people. This is 
what production at Malaco amounts to, 
and this is what constitutes “The Malaco 
Sound” — it’s not the technical “sound,” 
which, as Stewart unintentionally sug- 
gests, tends to resemble cut-rate Bobby 
Bland, but the “feel” that comes from the 
message and the people. Probably Tom- 
my’s greatest talent is his capacity for 
putting others at ease. He addresses 
himself to individuals, and he does not 
condescend; as a result, he is able to get 
from the musicians what they have to 
give. For this he earns coproduction 
credit with Wolf, who engineers, on all 
Malaco records. 

Once the record is pressed, it becomes 
the business of the promotion staff to 
market it. Promotion is the responsibility 
of Dave Clark, the self-proclaimed “‘old- 
est promotion man in the business.” 
Clark, who resembles a wizened-walnut 
Jiminy Cricket, presents as unlikely a 
figure as anyone in this unlikely cast of 
characters, with his penchant for stylish 
flared pants and three-piece suits, purple 
knit jackets, and red tam-o’-shanters or 


battered fedoras set at a rakish angle and 
leaving thin wisps of white hair to 
straggle out. He is, he insists, 75 years 
old, more or less, but he has always 
looked 75 years old — a spry 75, say 
acquaintances who assumed this was his 
age when they first met him 15 or 20 
years ago. 

He dates his start in the business’ to 
1938, when there was no business and he 
was hired by Harold Oxley to do advance 
work for the Jimmy Lunceford Band out 
of Memphis. Before that he had attended 
Lane College in Jackson, fronted his own 
band there, and then discovered a very 
stout, very young local singer named 
Maybelle Smith, who went on the road 
and recorded with Clark’s Hoodoo Men 
before achieving wider fame some 15 
years later as Big Maybelle. 

Clark himself embodied a implausible 
combination of hard-nosed sophisti- 
cation and pliant charm (“Stay away 
from drugs, stay away from whiskey, and 
surround yourself with plenty of young 
girls” is his motto today) that obviously 
eased his job as the first black record- 
promotion man. In the ‘30s he wrote a 
column for down beat called “Swing 
Row Is My Beat,” became acquainted 
with Zora Neale Hurston (“Zora?’” he 
hails the name across the chasm of years. 
“Zora was all right. You know, in order to 
understand black history you've got to be 
able to understand black fiction.”’), got to 
know just about everyone who was 
anyone in the past hundred years of 
black entertainment, and developed a 
manner of speaking in which he gums 
the words in a fashion that is certainly 
inimitable if not incomprehensible. 
(“Sing?” he responds to a question about 
his bandleading days. “I. can hardly 
talk.”) He prides himself on his steady 
record of employment. He worked for 
Duke for 17 years, Stax for four or five, 
and T.K. for the same; and he looked 
Malaco over carefully, he says, before 


deciding to cast his lot there. He has 
cowriting credits on something like 60 or 
70 songs, including B.B. King’s “Why I 
Sing the Blues”; he was a strong behind- 
the-scenes presence in Bobby “Blue” 
Bland’s career, and when he worked for 
Duke and Stax he'd travel 100,000 miles a 
year by car without even carrying an 
address book, because the names and 
numbers were all in his head. There are 
two things on which everyone who 
knows Dave Clark will agree: whatever 
his true age, he has to be the oldest 
record-promotion man in the business; 
and he loves the blues. That is why he 
knew, when he got to Malaco, he had 
definitely come home. 

“Dave is the kind of guy who'll always 
have a job,” says Tommy Couch, ob- 
viously as taken with Clark as he is with 
Johnny Vincent. “If a record’s got any- 
thing, Dave will get us airplay on it. What 
he did, really, was to give us credibility.” 
There are roughly nine promotion people 
working for Malaco today (only three or 
four full-time), with Clark nominally in 
charge; but as Tommy admits, “Dave's a 
horrible administrator; his strength is on 
the street.” And that is where he has 
stayed, still covering the territory, driving 
his latest-model Cadillac with the cus- 
tomized DC decal from Jackson to 
Memphis, from Memphis to Washington, 
from Washington to New York, with all 
the backwater stops in between. It was 
Dave Clark, everyone concedes, who 
broke Z.Z. Hill, both by collecting on old 
— in some cases age-old — favors and 
because at last he had a good blues 
record to sink his teeth into. “Dave,” says 
Tommy, “just loves to work a blues 
record. With a funk act like Sho Nuff or 
Freedom, he doesn’t get all that excited, 
but give him a Z.Z. Hill and he'll work 
that record to death.” That is just what he 
did, and just what he is still doing. If he is 
not as young as he once was — and he 
probably wasn’t ever that — he is just as 





worrisome. If some of the younger one- 
stop operators in Harlem or Fort Apache 
don’t know exactly who he is, they do 
know he is somebody. How could they 
not when at each stop he is introduced by 
an old colleague with the ringing declara- 
tion, “Gentlemen, let me introduce you 
to the premier record-promotion man in 
the country, Mr. Dave Clark.” 

The final problem any small record 
company has to contend with is collect- 
ing the money. More than one company 
of Malaco’s size and aspirations has been 
put out of business by a hit. It’s an old 
story: the orders pour in; the pressing 
plant requires cash; the distributors by 
custom are extended credit; and the 
record company is caught in the crunch. 
Johnny Vincent's active career was ended 
by a disastrous distribution deal he made 
with Vee Jay; even Sam Phillips, whose 
Sun Records may well have given birth 
to rock and roll, is said to have gotten out 
of the business in large part because of 
the frustrations of trying to collect. At 
Malaco this is where Stewart Madison 
comes in. Neither Tommy nor Wolf 
would be comfortable in this role, but 
Stewart doesn’t mind the hard-guy 
image at all, though it’s one he assumed 
slowly. 

Stewart's father and two brothers were 
lawyers, but he seems to have taken a 
while to find himself. He attended 
several colleges without graduating, and 
he ended up at Ole Miss only because of 
the white flight that greeted the arrival of 
integration. After dropping out there, 
too, he became a municipal-bonds sales- 
man in Houston. Then in 1970 a studio he 
had an investment in was about to go 
under, and since no one else had any 
interest in trying to salvage it, he took it 
over. At Sound City Recording in Baton 
Rouge, he recorded blues and soul 
singers like Little Johnny Taylor, Ted 
Taylor, Eddie Giles, and Tommie Young 
for the Jewel label throughout the ‘70s 
and produced the African Music Machine 
(with their foreshadowing of disco) for 
his own Alarm label in 1971. This was his 
10-year introduction to the music busi- 
ness, though like Tommy Couch he had 
grown up listening to R&B on the radio. 
“I liked Lazy Lester and Little Junior 
Parker, Solomon Burke and Al ‘TNT’ 
Braggs, the real R&B. James Brown Live 
at the Apollo was a real fashionable 
album when we were in college. Those 
were the kind of records | liked, and | still 
like those kind of records.” His favorite 
album, though (it was also Tommy’s, and 
Dan Penn’s in Muscle Shoals — it may 
have been the most influential record in 
the annals of Southern soul music), was 
Bobby Bland’s Two Steps From the Blues. 
It is to that record that he likes to 
compare Z.Z. Hill's Down Home. “It's 
kind of a classic, isn’t it?’ he says with 
pride. “I think it will really stand the test 
of time.” 

At Malaco, Stewart says, ‘our areas are 
very separate. | make about 80 percent of 
the financial decisions. Tommy makes 
most of the artistic ones. Wolf has 
complete authority in the studio.” The 
most difficult part of Stewart’s job is 
making sure that distributors get the 
credit that politeness and custom dictate 
but not so much that creditor and debtor 
become in effect partners. Just as many 
good record companies have gone under 
from extending too much credit as from 
profligate spending. 

“The greatest comfort a large company 
has is the ability to make mistakes and 
absorb them,” Stewart points out. “A 
small company simply does not have 
that option. One $100,000 mistake in our 
lives is pretty serious — especially when 
we know we could make six or seven 
albums for that amount of money and 
probably get a couple of hits out of them, 
too. That's why sometimes you tend to 
become a little more conservative when 
you start to make a little money rather 
than more aggressive, but you've got to 
watch out for that, too. 

“We don’t have any artists that are 
problems. If you're smart enough, you 
can choose the type of artist and people 
that surround you so they're not going to 
give you any real headaches. It’s the 
same with our session band. These guys 
have been with us for the last four years, 
and they're journeymen for our type of 
music. You can give them the songs, and 
in 10 seconds they’ve got it; we trust 
them, they work hard, and we don’t have 
any worries about them. I'd rather have 
less quality and have a good guy in there, 
because it’s the people problems that are 
really gonna kill you. If I've convinced 
my partners of anything, it’s that we 


don’t have to put up with that. If an artist 
ever got to be a real headache, then | 
would sell him off. 

“Money is important up to a point, but 
I wouldn't get all in a rage about it. With 
my distributors I have a certain credi- 
bility. I don’t threaten, but they know I’m 
gonna follow through. If a guy’s not 
regular with us, | won't allow discounts. 
Other times I'll try to do something for 
our regular accounts at the end of the 
year, give them an additional discount 
and all they have to do is pay their bills 
on time. At this point I feel like there’s no 
kind of record we couldn't take on. After 
all, there’s only 20 or 25 people you're 
dealing with in this business. If you have 
a good product and they keep buying, 
there’s no problem; it’s just that at a 
certain time the guy at my end has to ask 
the question and say, ‘Now it’s time for 
me. You got 2000 records, and I want to 
be paid for a certain amount.’ And if 
you're not, what you do is pretty simple. 
Nothing. You've just got to be sure you 
cut them off in time. And you've got to be 
sure they know you mean what you say. 

“I wouldn't want to be a big company. 
We can do five to eight million and still 
not be a big company. If you get two or 
three hits all together, the cost factor 
doesn’t go up, but we're not going to 
release 25 albums all at once. We're going 
to do seven or eight R&B albums in a 
year, seven or eight gospel, there’s a spot 
for a couple of other records if something 
comes in that’s good. But nothing’s going 
to come in that’s so good that it could 
stop us from doing what we're doing. If 
it’s good, it’s gonna be good in six 
months. Female artists generally don’t 
sell as many as male. Anything under 
10,000 sales is disappointing. Anything 
over 200,000 is pretty surprising. We're 
not trying to create a new type of music. 
We're not kids around here any more. 
We've all had problems — personally, 
businesswise, in the record business — 
but I know one thing: I’m never gonna be 
poor again.” 

* * * 

The session that I attended when I was 
at Malaco last spring was a Latimore 
session onto which a G.C. Cameron date 
was piggybacked, so that two albums 
could be recorded at the same time. The 
band, mixed and of varying lengths of 
stay, has reassembled from scattered 
bases of operation, including Nashville, 
McComb, Mississippi, and points south. 
Carson Whitsett, keyboard player and 
arranger, who has recently moved to 
Nashville, goes back to the very begin- 
ning; guitarist Dino Zimmerman comes 
out of Stewart's old Shreveport studio; 
black bass player Ray Griffin and drum- 
mer James Robertson have provided the 
strong Malaco bottom for the last few 
years; and pony-tailed black guitarist 
Vasti Jackson injects a note of contem- 
porary funk. 

Songs for the Latimore album have 
been collected from all over. George 
Jackson, who has recently transferred his 
publishing from Muscle Shoals Sound to 
Malaco and who gets some of the best 
cuts on every.Malaco album (he’s the one 
who wrote “Down Home Blues”), has 
sent in several new songs from Memphis; 
Latimore has failed to come in with any 
new material, but he will redo his biggest 
hit, “Let’s Straighten It Out,” at the 
session; Tommy Couch has come up 
with the idea of having Latimore cover 
the Hall and Oates number “Sara Smile”; 
and Frederick Knight, impeccably got out 
in a purple pinstripe suit and polka-dot 
tie, and Joe Shamwell, who teaches 
communications at once-segregated 
Jackson State (Knight had a monster hit 
on Stax in 1972, “I've Been Lonely for So 
Long”; Shamwell, a Washington native, 
cowrote such Stax standards as “Lovin’ 
on Borrowed Time” and “Got To Make a 
Comeback”), both show up with material 
they have hopes for. Only Frank John- 
son, a 40ish black songwriter who has 
been brought in from: Muscle Shoals and 
put up at a local motel, seems out of place 
in the laid-back setting. A shy, high- 
strung man with jittery eyes and a 
disconsolate look, Johnson holes up in 
his motel room with a guitar and a cheap 
little tape recorder, then comes in to the 
studio each day with two or three new 
songs to play for Tommy. Sometimes 
they click and sometimes they don’t, but 
Frank has a good track record as a writer 
(over the years he has had cuts by Aretha 
Franklin, Ray Charles, Johnnie Taylor, 
and the Temptations), and he would 
appear to be good insurance. 

Thé Latimore session proceeds slowly. 
There’s nothing very glamorous about 


the recording process, and no elaborate 
preparations have been made 
beforehand. Mostly it’s just a matter of 
hard work and hanging around, trying 
out the songs to see whether there’s a 
good fit and then waiting for the band to 
put together an arrangement so that a 
take can be attempted. Latimore, a big, 
genial man of 44 whose white-flecked 
beard, steady gaze, and beatific smile 
give him the look of a tranquil Buddha, 
maintains an easy equanimity as he talks 
with Tommy or Frederick Knight about 
the material. He listens to road manager 
Ricco Saunders — bald, 50ish, with an 
earring in his left ear and a 1976 
California Angels jacket and cap — as 
Ricco reminisces about the glory days at 
T.K., the yachts, the tickets to the Super 
Bowl and Muhammad Ali's fights, the 
sporting life that in the end was T.K.’s 
undoing. For Latimore the session repre- 
sents a four-day break in touring; he'll 
pick up his band somewhere outside 
Atlanta and hope to be home in a week 
or two, to see his little daughter and take 
up the everyday domestic concerns of 
house payments and IRS worries once 
again. He tries not to stay out too long at 
a time any more (“I feel much better 
mentally and physically if I don’t’). 
Throughout the session he remains 
unfailingly patient, cooperative, and 
cheerful, whether it appears that any- 
thing is happening or not. 

Half of any session is a matter of team 
boosterism, of an intentionally induced 
state of group euphoria. Like baseball 
players, the musicians talk it up (‘All 
right! Sounds good. That’s a killer. It’s 
hot!’”’), with the playbacks coming at such 
a deafening volume that the song can 
scarcely help sounding like a hit. There is 
no particular aim to a Malaco session, 
Tommy Couch is quick to explain, except 
to produce eight or 10 good cuts. 
“Personally what I like to do is an album 
of 10 singles. I don’t really go for 
concepts. Maybe I’m just not smart 
enough.” They work hard and get four or 
five tracks on the first day of this session, 
but there is nothing very inspired. On the 


Latimore 
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second day they are working on “Take 
Me Down,” an out-of-left-field selection 
by the C&W group Alabama, when Dave 
Clark comes in from an all-night party 
for the Bar-Kays in Memphis. Dave sits 
around for a while fiddling impatiently, 
wanders in and out, makes a few 
dispirited comments, then declares to no 
one in particular, ‘This session just about 
to disgust me. It beginning to sound like 
the hero gonna come riding in here on 
his horse in one of them Western 
pictures. They forgetting that they got a 
black blues singer here!” What the 
session needs, Dave declares, is a blues, 
and the blues he’s got in mind just 
happens to be one he cowrote for Bobby 
“Blue” Bland some years ago. How’s it 
go, someone wonders. Dave jumps up 
and goes off to find a copy of the record, 
which will eventually be recorded, 
though it does not find its way onto the 
album. 

Latimore for his part maintains an 
unforced enthusiasm, a stoical willing- 
ness to do whatever is asked of him; he is 
just the kind of hard worker Malaco is 
looking for. His first record for Malaco, 
Singing in the Key of Love, a pleasant 
enough collection of mostly blues- 
flavored originals that seems to lack the 
spark of his T.K. work, has sold about 
30,000 copies, and if this one sells more 
he should have a good future with the 
company. 

He was born Benny Latimore in 1939 
in Charleston, Tennessee, near Chat- 
tanooga, and he was the first in his 
family to go to college, but in 1962, after 
two years at Tennessee A&I, he dropped 
out to go on the road with Joe Henderson 
(“Snap Your Fingers”) as a keyboard 
player. Some three -years later he ended 
up in Miami; and in 1973 he started 
making records for T.K. that combined 
contemporary soulfulness, a feel for 
down-home-blues, and an unexpected 
flair for the melodica (an instrument 
infrequently heard in ‘70s funk). 
Latimore had a #1 hit in 1974 with “Let's 
Straighten It Out,” but after T.K.’s demise 

Continued on page 9 
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World of our fathers 


Continued from page 1 

perhaps it was that self-created 
quality which irked the self-appointed 
guardians of high culture the most, 
which provoked Stanley Kauffmann to 
call her conceited or John Simon to call 
her Modigliani beauty ugliness. To her 
biggest fans, she erred only when she 
didn’t go far enough, when she put her 
phenomenal energies to the service of 
pop schlock like For Pete’s Sake or A Star 
Is Born. But even in her worst periods 
she’s been capable of exciting surprises, 
like Up the Sandbox and All Night Long. 
And Yentl, Streisand’s directorial debut, 


is her best and biggest surprise yet. It’s © 


that most precious of studio artifacts, a 
large-scale, opulent movie made _ in- 
tuitively and with heart. Yentl (at the 
Charles) is one of the most sensuous mov- 
ies of the year. It’s also one of the most 
original American musicals of all time. 

Streisand has always been a beautiful 
singer of songs, and here she’s a beautiful 
singer of Singer — of Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, that is, who wrote the underlying 
story, ““Yentl the Yeshiva Boy,” about a 
shtetl girl who adopts a male disguise in 
order to study Talmud. Streisand’s 
educator-father died when she was 15 
months old, and she’s dedicated this 
movie about a girl’s struggle to follow the 
precepts of her educator-father “to my 
father ... and to all our fathers.” 
Streisand watchers will detect many 
other qualities shared by Streisand and 
Yentl: their aggressiveness, their in- 
quisitiveness, and their surprising ten- 
derness. Don’t get me wrong: Yentl is 
nothing so vulgar as a veiled autobiogra- 
phy. But it gains strength from the direct 
connection you perceive between the 
guiding intelligence behind the movie 
and the heroine at the center of it. Most 
of all, what they share is a_ keen 
exploratory spirit. Streisand is not just 
using Yentl to transmit her own acquired 
wisdom about maturing as a woman; 
she’s using the story to discover new 
insights. You catch her wondering how 
Yentl’s adventure will work out — 
whether she'll allow herself to be stuck 
for life either in a man’s clothes (denying 
her sexuality) or in a woman's place 
(denying her intelligence). She holds a 
prism up to Yentl, refracting every ray o! 
her personality. When she acts and sings, 
Streisand has the ability to express 
complex emotions with lucidity; now 
she’s showing that ability as a writer and 
a director. Yentl is a personal film in the 
best sense; see this movie and you touch 
a woman. 

From the start, Streisand both 
saturates the film with an otherworldly 
atmosphere — Jewish Poland as a one- 
sided (male) utopia of ethnic warmth and 
learning — and keeps that atmosphere 
vibrant and unpredictable. Even in the 
movie’s weakest narrative scenes, 
Streisand makes the sounds and images 
surge in a rhythmic cascade. Her low, 
swooping shots into a synagogue give off 
a tingling awe; her vignettes of the 
housewives shopping in the streets aren't 
quaint — they're energetic, even 


abrasive, and they let you know why 
Yentl is so itchy. When a book peddler 
enters town selling ‘storybooks for 
women, sacred books for men,” some 
audiences might wonder why Yentl 
wouldn't prefer the storybooks, But in 
Streisand’s vision, as in Singer's, the 
sacred books are Yentl’s key to the 
vitality of her cultural heritage. Her 
hunger for learning is voracious, as 
sensual as it is intellectual. Her fingers 
caress her father’s books and tallith bag, 
and when she wraps herself in a prayer 
shawl the image has an Eastern eroti- 
cism. Yentl is nat just a nice Jewish girl 
with a yen for book learning; she has a 
profane appetite for the sacred. With her 
affectionate, indulgent father (Nehemiah 
Persoff), she’s a devoted Ruth who reigns 
in her rebellion. But when papa dies she 
refuses to accept her traditional lot as 
homemaker and wife. She shears off her 
hair, dons a boy’s student garb, and sets 
out on the road. 

The first of the film’s fascinating 
paradoxes is that as a girl imitating a boy 
Yentl is a much fuller (and more relaxed) 
character than as a girl struggling to 
acquire a boy’s right to learn. Perhaps in 
the guise of an unworldly schoolkid she’s 
able to return to a state of presexual 
innocence — a state the burden of 
womanhood denied her. Before John 
Simon became a professional Streisand 
hater, he credited her with “nothing 
short of a Chekhovian brand of merri- 
ment” and wrote that she was “gifted 
with a face that shuttles between those of 
a tremulous young borzoi and a fatigued 
Talmudic scholar.” That perfectly 
describes the nature and quality of 
Streisand’s acting when Yentl becomes 
“Anshel.” It’s not a tricky transformation 
but a logical extension — almost a 
completion — of a divided personality, 
and Streisand puts it over with sensitive, 
eloquent gestures, like the smile that 
lights up her gamine eyes and quivering 
mouth when she gets the right answer in 
school. It’s a great performance. 

When “Anshel” meets the virile, fierce- 
ly handsome Avigdor (Mandy Patinkin) 
at a wayside inn, he shields her from 
pranksters and, taken with her enigmatic 
charm, helps her into his Yeshiva and 
becomes her study partner. Yentl’s future 
now seems secure. But Jews as mystical 
as 1.B. Singer have always believed that 
men must approach God through instinct 
and emotion as well as thought, and that 
even the most devout and intellectual 
men ignore their feelings and urges at 
their peril. (Short Friday, the collection 
that contains “Yentl the Yeshiva Boy,” is 
one of Singer's best books; it’s full of 
stories — including ‘“Taibele and Her 
Demon,” which like “Yentl” became a 
successful play — in which impish and 
often sexual demons, real and surreal, 
wreak havoc with proper lives.) 
Streisand quickly indicates that what 
Yentl feels for Avigdor is more than 
brotherly love, but in her euphoria the 
girl glides over all complications. Even 
when she meets Avigdor’s betrothed, the 
gorgeous, totally domestic Hadass (Amy 


Irving), she reacts with a competitiveness 
that’s lighthearted and _ schoolgirlish. 
Eventually, Avigdor’s physical play- 
fulness arouses Yentl more deeply. But 
just when she seems about to throw over 
her disguise for love, she’s called to 
Avigdor’s aid. Hadass’s father has bro- 
ken off his daughter’s engagement — 
he’s found out that Avigdor’s brother 
committed suicide, and he fears a melan- 
choly strain in the family blood. Before 
long, both Hadass’s family and Avigdor 
are urging “Anshel” to take the place of 
the bridegroom. 

Yentl’s friendship with Hadass is the 
most mysterious and moving rela- 
tionship in the entire mysterious and 
moving film. When Avigdor is still 
engaged to Hadass, Yentl feels the 
tortured envy of the rebel girl for the 
woman who’s the perfection of tradition. 
And when she first begins to see Hadass 
through male eyes, she also feels the 
sheepishness of a slight man in the 
shadow of a champion like Avigdor. That 
Yentl and Hadass do come to a livable 
arrangement is a triumph of empathy. In 
the guise of setting Hadass at ease about 
having to make love to her when she 
must still be thinking about Avigdor, 
Yentl turns their wedding night into a 
coupla Jewish chicks sittin’ around talk- 
in’ — and then into a drunken pillow 
fight. Both Yentl and Hadass are tickled 
— probably neither has ever had a close 
female friend. And even then, the film 
doesn't become preachy, or too cozy — 
Yentl’s motives remain refreshingly im- 
pure. When she begins teaching Hadass 
the Talmud (just as her father taught 
her), she isn’t simply spreading the good 
news to a sister, or trying to keep Hadass 
out of bed; she’s also lording it over her 
mate, like any paternal husband. 
Streisand revels in the permutations of 
male and female sexuality — and she 
doesn’t erase the differences. 

Both Amy Irving as Hadass and 
Mandy Patinkin as Avigdor are up to the 
complications. If Streisand is a “trem- 
ulous borzoi,” then Irving is an adorable 
spaniel and Patinkin a bold mastiff. 
(When he thinks he’s lost Hadass, the 
virile glow leaves his eyes, and his tail 
seems to drag between his legs). Yentl’s 
scenes with Hadass have a_ dulcet, 
plangent feeling that seems quintessen- 
tially feminine; they rank with the 
intimate scenes in Robert Towne’s Per- 
sonal Best. And Yentl’s most intense 
scenes with Avigdor are feral, raw- 
nerved, and, yes, masculine. In a risky 
climax, Yentl proves her true identity to 
Avigdor by undressing for him; and the 
camera traces the arc of his anger as he 
stalks the room in outrage. The very 
things that attract Yentl to him — his 
protectiveness, his daunting confidence 
— preclude any possibility of marriage: 
his strength, like Hadass’s, rests on a 
manly tradition. Yet Streisand honors 
even that tradition in her portrayals of 
the patriarchs — Nehemiah Persoff as 
Yentl’s father and Steven Hill as 
Hadass’s. These actors make their jibes at 
their children with tactful irony, and 


their heartfelt disappointments have he- 
roic pathos. More than the run of prestige 
soap operas Hollywood has been produc- 
ing and rewarding in the past five years, 
Yentl respects the size of ordinary 
people, the specialness they achieve 
when they have children — or fall in 
love. 

If any characteristic links the work of 
moviemaker stars, whether Orson Welles 
or Warren Beatty or now Streisand, it’s 
their appreciation of the importance of 
collaboration; perhaps vanity has taught 
them how many people it takes to make 
them look their best. In cinematographer 
David Watkin, editor Terry Rawlings, 
and cowriter Jack Rosenthal, Streisand 
has picked a stellar team that nimbly 
links the subtle story line to the changes 
in Yentl’s consciousness. Streisand and 
Watkin have brought off with ease 
intricate camera movements that are 
designed to show, instantly, how Yentl 
reacts in Avigdor’s sight, how she reacts 
when her back is to him, how she reacts 
when she looks in a mirror. Without 
downplaying the scale of the production 
(or designer Roy Walker's detailed repro- 
ductions of turn-of-the-century Eastern 
Europe), Watkin’s diffused lighting 
causes both landscapes and bookscapes 
to irrupt quietly, and it halos the 
characters as if they were lit from within. 

With editor Rawlings, Streisand has 
given almost every scene a fresh point of 
attack — she isn’t afraid to start slow or 
from an off-angle and then build. And 
together, they turn. the monotonous 
Michel Legrand/Marilyn and Alan Berg- 
man score into an asset. Streisand hasn't 
sung with more dramatic force since 
Funny Girl, and she’s never sounded 
freer of shtick or affectation. On the 
soundtrack her voice has an emotional 
purity that goes beyond the slick profi- 
ciency of the recording studio. And 
Streisand and Rawlings have merged the 
music and drama without a seam. In part, 
Yentl harkens back to Streisand’s Broad- 
way heritage — ever since Oklahoma! 
most big musicals have been designed to 
let the songs emerge from the action. 
This technique rarely works on film, 
since most directors insist on a realism 
that makes the artifice of the merger look 
clunky. In Yentl, though, the songs are 
treated as effusions of the heroine's 
character; at the peaks of her frustration, 
fear, and passion, they simply spill out. 
And the filmmakers employ them with 
the matter-of-fact theatricality of 
Olivier’s soliloquies in Richard III: the 
songs comment on the action, and since 
they articulate and resolve Yentl’s con- 
flicts, they also propel it. Sometimes 
Streisand sings on screen, sometimes it’s 
only her disembodied voice on the 
soundtrack; we never see her singing 
when she’s interacting with another 
character. Often, talk goes on in the 
background, and occasionally the lyrics 
tie in with crucial dialogue, in contrapun- 
tal comedy and drama. 

Streisand and cowriter Jack Rosenthal 
have also followed and revised Broad- 
way practice in adapting the Singer story. 
They have expanded the story (principal- 
ly by dramatizing Yentl’s love for her 
father), and they have simplified it 
(principally by removing a bad marriage 
that, in Singer, Avigdor settles for after 
being rebuffed by Hadass). And they 
catalyze a plot so that it reverberates — 
they don’t just fall into visual and verbal 
repetition, they exploit it. Yet they slide 
from mood to mood, without relying on 
the cappers and punch lines that give 
mainstream hit shows their clickety- 
clack predictability. As in his award- 
winning BBC-TV play The Bar Mitzvah 
Boy, Rosenthal expresses an instinctual 
affection for his characters, and his work 
sounds surprising depths — he shows 
how fathers and mothers and daughters 
and sons blend until they resemble the 
same personalities at different ages. 
Rosenthal’s warmth helps _ stoke 
Streisand’s fire. Only occasionally does 
the movie give off an acrid, overcooked 
flavor — most grievously in the final 
number, a feminist replay of Funny 
Girl’s “Don’t Rain on My Parade.” 
Unfortunately, that’s the kind of lapse 
sure to rankle the cultural taste brigades 
who (in Philip Roth’s words) feel “dis- 
gust for the happy millions who worship 
at the shrine of the delicatessen and 
cherish Fiddler on the Roof.” But like the 
unjustly maligned Fiddler, Yentl, most of 
the time, is equally and authentically 
show biz and Jewish — an all-American 
combination. You don’t have to be 
Jewish to love Yentl, and you don’t have 
to be a woman. All you have to be is 
human. O 














Trailers 


AMITYVILLE 3-D 


hat old Long Island devil is back 
} up to his house tricks again in 
Amityville 3-D. The basement 
floor gives way to gaping holes, sudden 
gusts of cold air freeze-dry the inhabi- 
tants, flies swarm like Hitchcock’s Birds, 
and the bathroom walls crowd in on one 
another. Another buyer thought he was 
getting a nice waterfront house and look 
at all the headaches! Should have had an 
engineer check it out. 

Actually, the Amityville movies can be 
read as black comedies on the dark side 
of suburban home owning. In these three 
films, not only the mysterious drafts and 
stunted rooms but also the misbehavior 
of children find Satanic explanations. 
With the addition of 3-D to the third 
entry (which is misleadingly advertised 
as not being a sequel to The Amityville 
Horror or Amityville II), one would 
expect the haunted-house theme to be 
plumbed. But it isn’t. Veteran director 
Richard Fleischer plays down the cheap 
thrills; he even limits the throw-garbage- 
at-the-audience ploy to brief, inoffensive 
appearances. And he tries to use the 3-D 
as a compositional tool rather than a 
gimmick, to construct a poignant sense of 
horror. Sadly, the material he has to 
work with lets him down. 

Amityville 3-D opens with in- 
vestigative reporter John Baxter (Tony 
Roberts) and his faithful photographer 
Melanie (Candy Clark) exposing a séance 
hoax in the creepy old mansion. Cynical 
Baxter decides to buy the house, but 
while he’s moving in, the more suscep- 
tible Melanie is gathering disturbing 
evidence of a Satanic presence. Fleischer 
spends a lot of time building up at- 
mosphere here, but his payoffs never 
measure up, and the suspense drains out. 
In the.second half of the film, the director 
tries to tap into the central concern of the 
best horror films of the last 15 years: the 
relationship of the living with the 
recently departed, and often still 
beloved, dead. Baxter’s daughter has a 
fatal accident while visiting his home 
(over his estranged wife’s objections). 
Consumed by guilt, the parents receive 
communications from their daughter's 
spirit, which is being used as bait in a 
devilish trap. One clue that Fleischer is 
up to something unusual is his allowing.a 
key death in the film to take place off 


screen. This decision not only flies in the- 


face of the au courant spilled-guts school, 
it implies that the real terror of death is 
ultimately resistant to replication. 

There is more than a little Poltergeist 
in the conclusion of Amityville 3-D. A 
team of parapsychologists fills the house 
with paraphernalia before it is destroyed 
in a cataclysmic eruption. But there is a 
significant difference in Amityville; the 
girl who’s gone over to the “other side” is 
dead, not just kidnapped by ghosts. And 
the sense of loss felt by the parents is the 
emotion that Fleischer uses to anchor the 
second half of the movie. The 3-D 
process accentuates the emptiness of the 
house that the parents refused to share 
when their daughter was alive. Un- 
fortunately, Fleischer hedges his bets, 
most obviously by having an albino 
Creature from the Black Lagoon pop out 
of a hellish cesspool. In an attempt to 
satisfy the mass audience’s need for 
sudden shocks he has tripped up on the 
old maxim, “Never show an unconvinc- 
ing monster.” But worse than the special- 
effects failure is Fleischer’s decision to 
abandon what is truly terrifying just to 
say boo. At the Beacon Hill. 

— Henry Sheehan 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


t takes a while to get a fix on Bob 
[ ce: new comedy, A Christmas 

Story — and not because it’s an 
especially clever piece of work. The 
movie is a domestic black comedy with a 
loud, brazen, exaggerated tone that 
recalls Neighbors and the Joe Dante 
episode of Twilight Zone — The Movie : 
it’s intentionally banal and cartoonish. 
But the makers of those other movies had 
something a little outré up their sleeves, 
and Bob Clark doesn’t; his comedy is 
obvious to the core. A Christmas Story is 
set in the ‘40s, and it focuses on a 
cheerfully devious nine-year-old named 
Ralphie Parker who desperately wants a 
Red Ryder BB gun for Christmas. Ralphie 
is played by Peter Billingsley, a blond 
Continued on page 9 
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Suzanne Katchko (standing), Marshall Deve 





ll Hughes, and Bethany Cassin 





French miss 
Not the best possible world 


by Sally Cragin 


CANDIDE. Book adapted from Vol- 
taire by Hugh Wheeler. Music by 
Leonard Bernstein. Direction and set 
design by Stephen J. Stubelt. Musical 
direction and accompaniment by 
Catherine Stornetta. Lighting by S.T. 
Poulin. Sound by Roger Dana Houston. 
With Dennis Cormier, Marshall Devell 
Hughes, Bethany Cassin, Phoebe 
Green, Kevin Lambert, Susanne 
Katchko, David Baird, Rick Goodwin, 
Margaret Ann Brady, Anne Mason, 
Anne Brinton, James Mitchell, R.J. 
Creasy, and Patricia Weinman. At the 
Spectator Arts Theater, Thursdays 
through Saturdays through December 
17. 


hen the Hal Prince version of 
W Leonard Bernstein’s Candide 

arrived in New York 10 years 
ago, with its rewritten book and “side- 
show” staging, its originality was ap- 
plauded, and the musical enjoyed a long 
run, first in Brooklyn and then on 
Broadway. Quite an improvement on the 
dismal 73 performances the first version 
of Bernstein's Candide had garnered in 
1956, but not surprising considering that 
Lillian Hellman’s high-brow treatment of 
Voltaire’s tongue-in-cheek 
bildungsroman had been discarded in 
favor of Hugh Wheeler's livelier book. 
Also, almost all of the old libretto had 
been trashed in favor of new. lyrics by 


Gurney’s motel hell 


by Scott Rosenberg 


THE WAYSIDE MOTOR INN, by A.R. 
Gurney Jr. Directed by Chuck Baker. 
With Richard Evans, William Harris, 
Miriam Adlerstein, Chuck Guy Brinig, 
Jeffrey Benoit, Richard Lafond, Shira 
Ordower, Joel Baird, Barbara Moss, and 
Lila Sromer. Presented by the Metro 
Area Theater Arts Group at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, through December 
3. 


hen Bostonians last saw play- 
W wright A.R. Gurney Jr., he was 

hovering behind the proud 
ancestral dinner table, wondering where 
the WASPs had gone. More recently, we 
understand, he has been seen frequent- 
ing the smoking room of an exclusive 
men’s club (in the play The Middle Ages, 
which was presented last spring in New 
York). The dramatist laureate of Buffalo, 
New York, this man has developed a 
reputation as a kind of Louis Auchincloss 
of the theater, a writer distinguished 
chiefly by his choice of WASP characters 
and milieu. But now we've had a look at 
an early work of his, The Wayside Motor 
Inn, which the Metro Area Theater Arts 
Group has dredged up — and it seems 
that, years before The Dining Room, 
Gurney was skulking about a motel in 
Boston’s western suburbs, spying on 
college couples making out, married 
couples breaking up, old couples dying 
off. Imagine our amazement at finding a 
well-bred man like him in a down- 
market place like that — with ceiling 
mirrors and “magic fingers” vibrating 
beds. 

Since the acts he had in mind were 
dramaturgically unnatural, Gurney prob- 
ably chose to check in at the Wayside 
under an assumed name: “Alan 
Ayckbourn,” perhaps, or “Neil Simon.” 
With the door safely locked behind him, 





he proceeded to cross-breed Plaza Suite 
with How the Other Half Loves. The 
resulting offspring is, to say the least, 
confused about its identity. Gurney has 
written five separate one-act plays — call 
them microdramas — about 10 paired 
motel visitants, then superimposed them 
all, the characters unaware of one 
another, in the same room, on the same 
stage. His wayfarers are Frank and Jessie, 
an elderly couple in town to visit 
grandchildren; Vince, a lower-middle- 
class father who wants son Mark to get 
into Harvard and who's dragged him to 
the Wayside for an alumni interview; 
Phil and Sally, college lovebirds 
rendezvousing to celebrate their ‘‘six- 
month anniversary”; Andy, a middle- 
aged doctor who’s meeting ex-wife Ruth 
to divvy up the household; and Ray, a 
traveling salesman trying to get into 
motel waitress Sharon’s pants. 

Even with a dramatis personae so 
schematically distributed across age, 
ethnic, and class lines, a clever play- 
wright could have fun interweaving their 
speeches, making them trip over one 
another's bags. But Gurney, intent on 
depicting Big Moments and Turning 
Points in parallel lives, ignores the comic 
patrimony of his Ayckbournian scheme. 
True, he cracks a few jokes, but he won’t 
let us laugh at his gimmick. The suite’s 
lone bathroom may get terribly over- 
crowded — with five characters bathing 
at once — but the absurdity of the on- 
stage situation is never acknowledged, 
not even when codger Frank staggers out 
the john door moments after we've heard 
Phil and Sally moaning in mutual 
bathtub pleasure from behind it. 

Gurney’s so serious-minded because 
he’s itching to scold us for the isolation in 
which we live. “My stage is crowded,” he 
seems to say, “but see how alone 





Stephen Sondheim, and Prince had 
conceived an elaborate physical produc- 
tion, sort of a Three Penny Dude. The 
costumes were sewn of antique cloth, for 
that period flavor; there were small 
curtained stages and raised platforms 
instead of a proscenium, and the pit band 
was scattered in units around the theater 
for “quadraphonic” sound. And the 
actors, who played in and around the 
audience, were instructed to excuse 
themselves if they passed too close to a 
patron. 

The new Candide was a thinking 
man’s revival — Prince had reassessed 
and reinterpreted the show (filtering it 
through the assorted avant-garde theater 
movements of the intervening years) 
rather than just replicating the original. 
In fact, he had gone back to the real 
original. In his 1974 memoir, Contradic- 
tions: Twenty-Six Years in the Theater, 
he wrote, “I was surprised by how light 
and impulsive and irreverent and un- 
important it [Voltaire’s Candide] is. Ap- 
parently he wrote it quickly, and denied 
having written it, putting it down as a 
schoolboy’s prank. And that’s the spirit 
of it.” Moreover, Wheeler had restored 
much of Voltaire’s labyrinthine plot, 
which suits Bernstein’s feverishly 
operatic score. 

Spectator Arts should be commended 
for undertaking a musical as prickly 
as Candide, even though their space and 
their resources seem more likely to 
dictate the sort of dinnerless-theater 
revue that’s popular around town these 
days. And the company tries for a 
daredevil staging; but if it reaches for 
Duck Soup, it grasps only Ruddigore. 
The roles of Dennis Cormier, for exam- 
ple, include Voltaire, Dr. Pangloss, and 
the Governor: he’s a bug-eyed, falsetto’d 
Groucho as the author/narrator, an oily, 
donnish Groucho as the Westphalian 
instructor, and a leering, Georgian- 
wigged Groucho as the New World 
Governor. This is probably director 
Stephen J. Stubelt’s folly rather than that 
of the hapless actor, but you can bet your 
life it’s a problem: Cormier’s all-purpose 
character should loop the scenes togeth- 
er, not just seem loopy. 

Fortunately the text is unimportant — 
even with Groucho meandering through 
it. What matters in Candide is the 
splendor of the music, particularly the 
singing of Candide and Cunegonde. And 
when Marshall Devell Hughes and 
Bethany Cassin raise their voices in the 

Continued on page 10 


everyone is.” The playwright allows 
cross-couple contact only once: Vince 
borrows a sewing needle from Jessie (he 
leaves the room's front door and then 
reenters her apparently different 
chamber, completely mucking up our 
sense of time and place — are they in the 
same room at different times, or in 
different rooms  simultaneously?). 
“Whatever happened to all those nice 
people who used to help us on the 
way?”, Jessie sighs — a wan lament for a 
romanticized communal past that knew 
not motels. 

Droning this tired message, Gurney’s 
characters are supposed to “resonate” 
with, not make fun of, one another. But 
their collective sound is closer to a snore 
than a hum. Frank, in fact, dozes on one 
of the beds through several loud fights, 
including a wild centerstage struggle 
between Andy and Ruth over their 
family photo albums. His supine pres- 
ence sheds no light on their marital 
discord; like most of Gurney’s juxtaposi- 
tions, this one is simply distracting — or 
at best awkwardly comic. Good one-act 
plays often sacrifice scope for concen- 
trated power, but Gurney has found an 
ingenious way to give up both. He 
juggles his five skits, bouncing the 
spectator’s eyes from one to another, in a 
fumbling act that fails to conceal the 
vacuity they all share. 

The Wayside Motor Inn, with its large 
population, is an ambitious project for a 
community theater like MATAG, and 
despite a last-minute change of venue, 
Chuck Baker's production keeps its chin 
bravely up. Chuck Guy Brinig, as the 
college-hungry Italian dad Vince, knows 
how to paint a streak of humanity onto a 
gruff, domineering role; and _ Lila 
Sromer’s Sharon, the waitress who gets 
fired for bad-mouthing the motel fare, 
prattles with delightful self-indulgence. 
But really, considering the quality of 
Gurney’s accommodations, we're sur- 
prised that all concerned didn’t pack 
their valises and head for the Hyatt, or 
home. 0 
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Number than that now 


The Stones: Exiles on main street 


by Milo Miles 
I nan era when most pop culture is by 


clockwork, when most rock fans are 

shockproof, Mick Jagger has become 
the most horrendous, world-famous 
grotesque in rock and roll since Elvis 
Presley in his last years. Jagger is far 
more mummified than Roger Daltry, far 
more battle scarred than Paul 
McCartney, far more arrogant than Lou 
Reed. No wonder longtime fans now 
prefer the grizzled Keith Richards: all 
sensuality has been drained from him. 
Jagger is just a 40-year-old satyr. What 
about the band, you ask? Well, as a 
multinational industry, the Rolling 
Stones are at home in these times. With 
Some Girls (1978), they proved they 
could relish the ‘70s as coolly as they had 
introduced the decade with Exile on 
Main Street. And with their newest, 
Undercover (Rolling Stones), they prove 
they still savor progressive R&B as 
expertly as any white band recording. As 
an institution, as a revered name, as a 
commercial icon, this is all the Rolling 
Stones have to do. | suppose. 

The Stones’ longevity is not in ques- 
tion on Undercover. Like the veteran 
R&B singers Mick and Keith so admire, 
the band has entered pop middle age 
with no sign of stopping. By now, the 
fear that the group would rely on turgid 
mid-tempo ruminations and listless hard 
rock seems groundless. Wyman and 


Watts are too sharp a rhythm section to 
let the Stones discard such rock basics 
as drive and concision. And _ recent 
bestselling singles like “Miss You,” 
“Start Me Up,” and now “Undercover of 
the Night’ have the kind of bite that John 
Cougar (hell, the Who) would kill for. 

It may not have always served them 
well, but the Stones did come up with a 
durable album-programming model 
back on Black and Blue (1976): a big- 
rhythm tune, a couple of blues-and-sex 
numbers, a C&W variant, a_ reggae 
refinement, a percussion workout, and 
epic ballads. Oh, did I forget the 
obligatory throwaway? The wrinkles on 
Undercover are that the rhythm com- 
binations within songs are more striking 
than the tempo switches between tracks 
and that the big dance single has a topical 
(if politically diffuse) bent. Not what 
you'd call a breakthrough — but then 
you didn’t expect one, did you? These 
differences, as well as the thickened air 
of violence surrounding the songs, are 
largely responses to New York’s grim rap 
hits (especially Grandmaster Flash’s 
“The Message’). Certainly Richards and 
Watts excel whenever the arrangements 
depend on them. Watts adds especially 
brisk punctuation to “Undercover of the 
Night,” ‘‘Feel On Baby,” and “Too Much 
Blood.” And Richards’s guitar runs claw 
through both the album and the ex- 








Older than that now 


by John Piccarella 


ock and roll may continue to 
R spawn heroic antiheroes, but only 

rock-and-roll fans can turn them 
into antiheroic institutions. As a pop- 
culture patriarch locked in a lifelong 
cycle of obsessive privacy and automatic 
publicity, Bob Dylan continues to elicit 
zealous raves and scathing attacks with 
his marathon face dances. However, over 
his long career he has often changed 
partners without changing his tune. His 
perennial sharp-tongued, quick-witted, 
self-righteous moralizing — aimed at his 
lovers in particular and all other mortals 
in general — is rearticulated in numerous 
pop idioms, always with an air of 
authority but only occasionally with a 
foundation of reasoned argument. Each 
of his albums has provoked fans to 
nervous exegesis (increasingly accom- 
panied by nagging apprehension). What 
has this elfin sage stumbled upon, and 
has he recovered his insight, vitality, and 


intimidating, accusatory incisiveness? 
Are we being challenged by this evasive 
singer-poet’s iconoclasm as it cuts 
through the obligatory recording tech- 
nology and measured professionalism? Is 
Dylan finally going to sneer, swagger, 
kick asses, and rock and roll right over us 
and our doubts? Can an institutionalized 
patriarch do that, ever? The new Infidels 
(Columbia), like most of its predecessors, 
is causing overreactions. The common 
wisdom is that its music is the best since 
whichever record you claimed was his 
last musical regeneration, and that its 
lyrics are the stupidest since whichever 
record last made you realize that he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 
Dylan's newest voice, lyrics, and music 
always cause temporary amnesia and 
hearing impairment — the inability to 
analyze any of his previous albums. But 
even a cursory comparison should dispel 
the present nonsense. Every record is a 


tended-remix versions of “Undercover.” 

What about those S&M song titles, you 
ask, the sleaze, the blood on the tracks? 
Well, it’s as misbegotten as ever. A qu.ck 
rundown: “Tie You Up (The Pain of 
Love)” (take these chains from our 
hearts, please); “Wanna Hold You” 
(alternative transliteration: ‘‘Wanna 
ho-o-old yer, baby, close to meee,” Rich- 
ards’s way of kissing off his intended); 
“Too Tough” (like a lot of old roosters); 
“All the Way Down” (would be better as 
a cautionary fable about fellatio), and “It 
Must Be Hell” (The Day After without 
the panel discussion). True, there’s 
“Undercover of the Night,” which at 
least gets the paranoid mood of Central 
American hotspots right. And the usual 
Stones irony is in place. Jagger tells the 
oppressed citizens to curl up tight rather 
than fight, partly because — as the album 
jacket’s stickers-over-stickers motif sug- 
gests — coverups only hide more cov- 
erups. But it’s the swooping, punishing 
mix of “Undercover” that sticks in your 
mind long after Jagger’s lazy metaphors 
about tyranny fade out. 

Which leaves three songs in which the 
Stones don’t just play with sex, violence, 
and rhythm (the old standbys, you 
know): “Too Much Blood,” “She Was 
Hot,” and “Feel On Baby,” the album’s 
least schematic lust-and-uproar tunes. 
Anchored by Jagger's languid mid-song 


musical comeback, every set of lyrics is 
stupid. There are songs as confidently 
swaggering on Street-Legal, Slow Train 
Coming, and Shot of Love (forget Saved 
— he did); and dumb lyrics go back to his 
acoustic days. There have been good 
songs and albums, on and off, from John 
Wesley Harding right through Infidels, 
but no great anthems or masterpiece 
albums, for nearly 20 years. Blonde on 
Blonde, in 1966, was it. The 
amphetamine-fueled rush of charged 
psychedelic imagery and _prestylized 
electric blues rock was such an acutely 
focused triumph of poetry, pop, roots, 
and radicalism that neither Dylan nor the 
history of rock would ever live up to it. 
He had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to pursue the guitar-hero 
option, so his country-clarity phase, 
which extended roughly through Planet 
Waves, participated in the movement to 
soften and discipline rock. Prodded first 


raps about modern cannibalism (the real 
kind and The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
kind), “Too Much Blood” is a morbid, 
satiric commentary that surveys the 
carnage in tabloid headlines and B- 
movies — the numbing of America. 
Jagger at once wrings his hands and licks 
his chops, but the release granted by the 
pulp violence he describes is far more 
pinched than his street-fighting exhorta- 
tions were 15 years ago. He's 

acknowledging how hard it is now to 
shock, and how worthless it is to retreat 
into a happy-ending daze. The prickly, 
Talking-Heads-like grooves — bolstered 
by the electronic drumwork of Sly 
Dunbar and the brisk riffing of Chops 
(the former Sugar Hill horn section) — 
drive Jagger as he charges into the oh-so- 
expected defiant chorus: “Wanna dance, 
wanna sing, wanna bust up everything.” 

Riddled with steamy whispers and 
arch C&W twang, “She Was Hot’ 
describes a series of rakish sexual inter- 
ludes set in depressed Detroit and jaded 
New York. In both this song and ‘Feel 
On Baby,” Jagger pleads that he’s craving 
more than carnality, and his need for 
intimacy cuts deeper than usual here. 
“She Was Hot” softens his hard loving 
by shifting it to hard times; “Feel On 
Baby” suggests that our capacity for 
pleasure is endangered. These numbers 
jump out from Undercover because they 
touch, ever so lightly, on Jagger’s own 
predicament: he’s singing to a_ post- 
Rolling Stones audience that considers 
outrage comforting. As he moans in ‘Feel 
On Baby”: “Wanderlust and love dis- 
ease/Have taken over and strangled me.” 
Jagger's in trouble because he’s a hero to 
swarming fans (old and new) who regard 
his licentiousness as antique — his brand 
of blatant sex is a dead issue on all sides. 
His great subject in the ‘80s, if he ever 
decides to confront it directly, is the 
relationship between his stormy salad 
days and the uneasy calm that shrouds 
his twilight years. An aging satyr can 
disrupt a generation of drones only if he 
makes them feel benighted, diminished 
by their smugness. It’s the only way to 
get us slamdancing with Mister D., the 
only way to make his leer come alive 
again. 

With his face overexposed in high- 
society gatherings and on supermarket 
weeklies, it’s hard to remember how 
much Jagger helped redefine high society 
and popular morality. Long ago, the 
beautiful people embraced this ugly 
duckling, and few parents consider him a 
lowlife now that he’s a People magazine 
regular. After all, no pop star faces the 
resistance he did in the ‘60s any more: 
Prince is kinky, but he’s cuddly as well; 
Black Flag inspire chaos, but they stay in 
the clubs; David Bowie mixes romance 
with angst, but this is no more than sharp 
fashion sense. Hell, even intellectuals 
like David Byrne and vapid fairy prin- 
cesses like Stevie Nicks are expected to 
deliver feral dance tunes that offer more 
or less direct homage to the Stones. So 
though much of their status rests on 
economic privilege, Jagger and the band 
aren’t exhausted travesties — they're 
faithful warriors who aren't looking hard 
enough for more worlds to conquer. If 
they serve their current followers thin 
gruel and quell protests with strident 
reminders of beggars’ banquets past, the 
Rolling Stones will remain only the 
greatest rock-and-roll grandfathers. O 


by personal crisis on Blood on the Tracks, 
and then by New Jersey poets Bruce 


Springsteen, Patti Smith, and Allen 
Ginsberg on Desire, Dylan renegotiated 
his position as poet. None of his work in 
this, his best period since the ‘60s, 
achieved either the anthemic force or the 
brilliance of tone, attack, and phrasing of 
his finest work. Evincing less personal 
intensity but more patience, Street-Legal 
was an unprecedented attempt to re- 
construct by force of will the oblique, 
angular imagery and rousing hooks of 
his ‘60s music. As if to compensate for the 
empty, sui generis content of that album, 
Dylan discovered religion and produc- 
tion values. He doesn’t know it, but the 
God he’s looking for is the one we made 
him into 20 years ago. He’s upped the 
ante, so maybe he deserves to lose big, 
but it’s not entirely his fault. 

From the time Dylan began to shed the 
protest-messiah role (on Another Side of 
Bob Dylan in 1964, even before he went 
electric) all the way up through Street- 
Legal — that is, for the entire period of 
his secular superstardom — his lyrical 
concerns were either purely personal or 

Continued on page 10 





ony and ivory 


Younger than that now 
McCartney: Back to the egg 


by Joyce Millman 


aul McCartney had a farm, in 
P Scotland, where he and Linda 

retreated a dozen years ago to raise 
a passel of kids. And on this farm he had 
some bucks — 500 million of them, at 
People magazine's last estimate. Al- 
though McCartney certainly doesn’t 
need to keep making records, he churns 
them out yearly. Well, a proper gentle- 
man should have a hobby. And at least 
McCartney’s an honest gentleman. He 
doesn’t expect, or require, us to think 
hard about him anymore. “What good is 
art when it hurts your head?” he asks on 
“Keep Under Cover,” from his new 
album, Pipes of Peace (Columbia). 
McCartney’s old Beatle evergreens — 
“Yesterday, “Michelle,” ‘Eleanor 
Rigby,” “Let It Be’’ — have become a 
universal product code for pop, seeping 
into the collective consciousness, grow- 
ing as familiar, as comforting, as “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” (which McCartney 
and Wings covered in 1971); they’re 
totems of a worldwide youth community 
that was born with Beatlemania. Twenty 
years later, McCartney has turned into 
the Father Goose of his time. 

And that, unfortunately, is the mantle 
that he’s sought throughout his solo 
career. The soufflé of pithy, ambrosial 
melodies he whipped up in the Beatles 
days had to fall sometime. When he went 
solo, when he was overtaken by fatigue, 
sloth, boredom, complacency, fear, he 


stopped writing songs and began laying 
out a sweet-table of deliberately sugary, 
glibly tuneful nursery rhymes that 
celebrate hearth and home. From the 
winsome contrivances “Silly Love 
Songs” and ‘With a Little Luck” to the 
choogling yet addled “Jet” and “Band on 
the Run,” McCartney has often been an 
inexcusably sloppy :(“and if this ever 
changing world in which we live in’) and 
mundane storyteller; depending on how 
much benefit of the doubt you’re willing 
to give his stingy lyrics, he’s either 
maddeningly private or maddeningly 
shallow. 

It took a subject of unavoidable 
urgency — John Lennon’s murder — to 
shake him out of his beautiful dreaming. 
There were demons in McCartneyland 
after all, and Tug of War (1982) wrestled 
with them all — sudden loss, survivor's 
guilt, vulnerability, mortality. McCartney 
spoke like an adult for the first time in 
years, with lyrics as generous and 
eloquent as his melodies. In the title 
track, he admitted the egocentricity that 
destroyed the Lennon-McCartney rela- 
tionship (“We were trying to outdo each 
other”’); immediately following, in “Take 
It Away,” he became the “sole sur- 
vivor/Carrying the load,” switching on 
his radio and finding solace in the self- 
perpetuation of pop, in the Beatles’ 
legacy. And, addressing Lennon directly 
in the stately, decorous “Here Today,” 


Better than that now 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


‘ve been putting off writing about 
I recent orchestral concerts — mainly, 

I think, because I was hoping to draw 
some solid, clearcut distinctions and 
conclusions. Instead, things have gotten 
only more complicated, and not always 
happily so. 

Of the nine orchestral events I've 
heard so far this season, the worst — the 
very worst — was the first half of 
Ozawa’s October 13 program: the 
Webern Symphony and the Mozart D- 
minor Piano Concerto, No. 20, with 
Cecile Licad. The Webern was conducted 
by Ozawa from a score — the first time I 
can remember him turning pages during 
a performance. I’ve often wondered 
whether his reliance on memory might 
not be a big factor in his neglecting so 
many of the fine shadings in the 
- rhythmic and dynamic markings of a 
score. But alas, the Webern didn’t prove 

my point. Ozawa seemed to need the 


script because he didn’t know his lines. 
With its complex mirror imagery (which 
so intrigued Balanchine that he used the 
Symphony as the first movement of his 
extraordinary Webern ballet, Episodes), 
this brief, two-movement work must be 
one of the most difficult modern pieces to 
coordinate. I’ve no doubt every note was 
played, but one couldn’t imagine any 
choreographer discovering dance possi- 
bilities in Ozawa’s shapeless, lifeless 
rendition. 

The Mozart was worse. Licad, who was 
born in Manila in 1961, is a protégé of 
Rudolf Serkin. But her brittle brilliance 
has little to do with Serkin-style Euro- 
pean classical romanticism (she’s better 
known for her Rachmaninov than for her 
Mozart). I’m telling you she could have 
been playing a typewriter. And Ozawa’s 
mincing, mechanical accompaniment 
was appallingly appropriate. The .D- 
minor is Mozart’s most dramatic con- 


McCartney made the most difficult pub- 
lic statement of his career: ‘I love you.” 
Since nine of the 11 songs on Pipes of 
Peace were recorded during the Tug of 
War sessions (the latter album was 
conceived as a double record), there was 
cause for hope that he would continue to 
peck away at his shell. But whereas 
sadness and recovery — ours as well as 
McCartney's — unified Tug of War, 
Pipes of Peace is the usual scattershot 
collection of pleasant trifles. 

The most curious, and revealing, thing 
about Pipes of Peace is that its selling 
point is a pair of guest-superstar duets — 
a formula that worked on Tug of War, 
with its two McCartney-Stevie Wonder 
collaborations. And how do you top 
Stevie Wonder? Easy, get Michael Jack- 
son. But chart success isn’t the sole 
explanation for McCartney's enthusiasm 
over working with Wonder and Jackson. 
McCartney, who has seen it all and then 
some, has chosen to view life through a 
child’s eyes, with a willful, often cloying, 
naiveté; he’s fascinated by pop’s authen- 
tic child men. With Wonder on Tug of 
War, he delivered his most brilliantly 
childish nursery rhyme, “Ebony and 
Ivory,” a performance as sappy as it was 
heartfelt. “Ebony and Ivory” was a 
masterpiece of obvious, heart-tugging 
symbolism (“Ebony and ivory/Live to- 
gether in perfect harmony/Side by side 
on my piano keyboard/Oh Lord, why 


certo: listen to Schnabel, to Edwin 
Fischer or Annie (isn’t there some way to 
arrange for her to appear here with an 
orchestra?), to Perahia or, God help us, 
Ingrid Haebler — everyone knows this. 
Suddenly, in the great second-movement 
Romanza, it seemed as if Licad had 
thrown her music box into a bowl of 
chicken soup. At least the last movement 
brought back the empty but less 
grotesque dexterity of the first, and it was 
fun to watch Licad shaking her head on 
all those fast trills. 

The program ended with a routinely 
slushy excursion through the Tchaikov- 
sky First Symphony (Winter Dreams), 
which was spoiled only by Ozawa’s 
cheap and vulgar outburst at the end. 
This finale is not one of Tchaikovsky’s 
greatest inspirations, but it’s hardly in 
need of overstatement. Please, someone, 
send Mr. Ozawa a copy of Igor 
Markevitch’s recording, or -Michael 


don’t we?”); it was a song splendidly 
suited to McCartney, that old hippie 
liberal, and Wonder, that God-fearing 
populist. 

It’s surprising that McCartney should 
risk his autonomy after all these years, 
but he’s an incorrigible scene stealer who 
needs a foil of equal stature to fuel both 
his imagination and his envy — to render 
his petty spotlight swiping grand theft. 
Impressionable as a child, he needs the 
stimulation of a partner's vocal qualities 
and quirks; throughout his career, you 
could hear him trying to match Lennon's 
rudeness, Wonder’s sass (“What's That 
You're Doing?’), ard, especially, Jack- 
son’s effortless, innocent sexiness. The 
McCartney-Jackson alliance began when 
Jackson covered McCartney’s “Girl- 
friend” on his Off the Wall album. 
Sunny, teasing, and teenybopping, “Girl- 
friend” could have been written with 
Jackson in mind; McCartney even sang 
his version (on 1978's London Town) ina 
mock prepubescent falsetto — the way 
he sings the Jacksonesque ballad ‘So 
Bad” on Pipes of Peace. ‘The Girl Is 
Mine,” a McCartney-Jackson duet from 
the latter's Thriller, is a classic of 
unintended hilarity, all lounge-lizard 
laziness and geriatric show-biz shmooz- 
ing (Michael, we're not going to fight 
about this, okay?”; “Paul, I think I told 
you, I’m a lover not a fighter’) — 
McCartney and Jackson as the Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope of rock. And with 
the video for their Pipes of Peace hit, 
“Say Say Say,” they've even got their 
own Road movie (The Road to Triple 
Platinum?), playing old-time con men 
(“Mac and Jack’) who rob from the 
gullible and give to orphans. 

Just as Mac can’t upstage Jack in the 
video (he was dumb enough to let Jack 
dance), so he slinks away in defeat on the 
record. “Say Say Say” and “The Man” 
are tailored to Jackson like one of his 
punky, padded-shoulder tuxedos. The 
former song's captivating but wispy 
melody threatens to dissolve under the 
weight of all the Thriller filler (vocoder, 
horns, multilayered vocals) that 
McCartney and producer George Martin 
toss in as homage to Quincy Jones. 
McCartney sings smoothly, blandly, aim- 
ing for Jackson’s artless boyishness. 
Jackson, however, bolsters his part with a 
dirty, grownup ferocity — which 
McCartney can only mimic — that briefly 
kicks some life into the song. But that 
damn sluggish harmonica and descend- 
ing bass line keep returning, the way the 
shrieking violins on the Psycho 
soundtrack signal an imminent hack job 
— and there’s McCartney again. Because 
Jackson's such a sensual creature, he can 
immerse himself in goo like “The Man,” 
a jolly fable of hard-won happiness, 
make us believe every giggle, and 
emerge unscathed. On “The Man,” it’s 
amusing to hear McCartney throwing 
Jackson’s breathy, skittish voice back at 
him; without headphones, you'd swear 
that the song is all Jackson. If McCartney 
has any dignity, he won't take on Jackson 
again — but since he’s a cagy hitmaker 
(and an ardent, lifelong R&B fan), he 
probably will. He needs the young blood, 
the refreshed credibility — the second- 
hand cool — that Jackson gives him. For 
their part, Jackson and Wonder are 
equally affectionate members of this 
mutual admiration society; after all, they 

Continued on page 12 


Tilson Thomas's (with the BSO — the 
players can do it right if someone asks 
them), and I'll send Ms. Licad a copy of 
Annie Fischer. If they listened, maybe 
they'd hear. 

While Ozawa has been in Paris prepar- 
ing the world premiére of Olivier 
Messiaen’s first opera, two rising young- 
er conductors have been filling his spot 
on the podium. Andrew Davis, the 
energetic 39-year-old director of the 
Toronto Symphony, has, ‘of course, 
conducted the BSO before, and his return 
was most welcome. But except for a 
solidly built, vigorously played 
Schumann Second (November 10), in the 
composer's own spare and edgy or- 
chestrations (with a particularly moving, 
songlike slow movement), and two 
superbly played Nielsen pieces, the 
shimmering -Maskarade Overture and 
the expressive but rambling post-World 
War I Fifth Symphony (November 3), 
there wasn’t much to bite into. 

It was interesting to hear Fauré’s 


exquisite Pavane in its rarely performed | 


choral version with coy pastoral poem by 
Count Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac 


Continued on page 10 
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WEEK(S) 
ON LABEL 





LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST THLE 


THE ROLLING STONES Rolling Stone 
BIG COUNTRY 

CULTURE CLUB 

THE DOORS 

STRAY CATS 

ALAN PARSONS PROJECT 
THE POLICE Synchronicity 

U2 Under a Blood Red Sky 
TALKING HEADS Speaking in Tongues 

10 MICHAEL STANLEY BAND You Can't Fight Fashion 
1 JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP Uh-Huh 

12 BILLY JOEL An Innocent Man Columbia 
13 HUEY LEWIS AND THE NEWS = Sports Chrysalis 

14 QUIET RIOT Metal Health Pasha 

15 ROBERT PLANT The Principle of Moment Esperanza 
16 DURAN DURAN Seven and the 


Ragged Tiger Capitol 
Genesis 


Atlantic 
Once a Rocker, Always 
a Rocker MCA 
Little Robbers Capito! 
Live from Earth Chrysalis 
Punch the Clock Columbia 


Undercover of the Night 
The Crossing 
Colour By Number 
Alive, She Cried 
Rant 'n’ Rave 

The Best Of 


Arista 
A&M 
Island 
Sire 
EMI 
Riva 
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~ 
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7 GENESIS 
18 JOE PERRY PROJECT 


19 THE MOTELS 
20 PAT BENATAR 
21 ELVIS COSTELLO 
22 JOAN JETT 
AND THE BLACKHEARTS Album 
23 JoBOXERS Like Gangbusters 
Infidels 


24 BOB DYLAN 
25 X More Fun in the New World 


( BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS) 


THE ROLLING STONES Undercover of the Night 2 Rolling Stone 
LIONEL RICHIE Can't Slow Down 4 Motown 
QUIET RIOT Metal Health 32 Pasha 
MICHAEL JACKSON Thriller 48 Epic 

LINDA RONSTADT What's New 9 Elektra 

THE POLICE Synchronicity A&M 

U2 Under a Blood Red Sky Island 

HALL & OATES Rock 'n’ Soul, Part 1 RCA 

PAUL McCARTNEY Pipes of Peace Columbia 
VARIOUS ARTISTS The Big Chill (Soundtrack) Motown 
BILLY JOEL An Innocent Man Columbia 
CULTURE CLUB Colour by Number Epic 

THE DOORS Alive, She Cried Elektra 

22 TOP Eliminator Warner Bros. 
DEF LEPPARD Pyromania Mercury 

YES 90125 Atlantic 

BOB DYLAN Infidels Columbia 
BIG COUNTRY The Crossing Mercury 
GENESIS Genesis Atlantic 

7 Fun in the New World 


| WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SINGLES 
Maiti = a a 


23 Blackheart 
8 RCA 
5 Columbia 
7 Elektra 
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Rebel Yell 
Send Me An Angel MCA 
The Curly Shutfle Acme 


BILLY IDOL Chrysalis 
REAL LIFE 


JUMP 'N THE SADDLE 


( WBCN’S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 


DIGNEY FIGNUS The Girl with the Curious Hands Starstruck 

NOVEMBER GROUP | Live Alone Braineater 

THE LINES Ran Away Sideman Records 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 


REAL LIFE Send Me an Angel MCA 


WITH A BULLET 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 
Crying’ and Screamin’ (P-Vine, Japanese import) — Various performers 

Most first-rate pop anthologies restricted to a specific period concentrate on 
famous labels (famous in their day at least), crossover hits or frequently covered 
singles (which can come from tiny companies and minor performers), and star 
performers (preferably including fine songs that are not overly familiar). A much 
harder method is to select lesser or downright obscure performers and tracks that 
evoke an era through characteristic grooves and messages (Columbia's Lost Soul, 
Vol. 2 and Heartbeat's The Best of Studio One are superb recent examples of this 
technique). Although such subtle collections are invariably aimed at specialists, a 
particularly inspired choice of material can open the record to a wider audience. 
This is the case with Screamin’ and Cryin’, which could be subtitled ‘An Anthology 
of Pissed-off Macho Biues from Chicago in the Late ‘50s and Early '60s."’ Some of 
the names ring bells (A.C. Reed, Detroit Jr., Jackie Brenston with Earl Hooker), 
most draw blanks (Arbee Stidham? Big Moose with Fred Roulette?7?); and the only 
relatively well-known song is Nappy Brown's “'Little by Little’ in a version by Ricky 
Allen. Still, the don’t-jive-me-babe message roars out in track after track: Guitar 
Shorty’s “You Don’t Treat Me Right,’’ Morris Prjoe’s “Screaming and Crying,” 
Reed's ‘| Stay Mad,” and Detroit Jr.'s ‘Talk Fast,"’ among others. Of course, 
ferocious males are a standard of electric Chicago blues and R&B, but these 
selections team with garden-variety rage that's humbler and more prosiac than, 
say, Howlin’ Wolf's, and captivating for precisely this reason. Tough guitar, tough 
tenor sax, tough piano boogie, tough bitches, tough luck. Screamin’ and Cryin’ is 
easily worth its high import price if you want to biow off steam with the boys. 


Burning Spear 
THE FITTEST OF THE FITTEST 
(Heartbeat) 


reggae, but one that never loses its symbolic 

richness. The singer, usually in mid-skank, 
tugs off his bulging wool cap, releases his thick, 
matted dreadlocks, and shakes his head in glee. 
This little ritual doesn’t just show us how style can 
echo personal politics — it unleashes the symbols 
of personal defiance. When Winston Rodney took 
off his hat midway through Burning Spear’s recent 
Channel gig, the gesture was particularly apt — 
this seminal roots primitive has so steadfastly 
made rastafarian homelessness his own theme 
that it’s become impossible to separate his voice 
from that struggle’s. The minimal melodies and 
instrumental economy reinforce the commitment 
of this most political reggae star; one suspects that 
Rodney shies away from danceable Taxi-beat 
stretchouts and toothy hooks and _ romantic 
soliloquies because they embody Babylonian 
excess. So these songs qualify as chants. But at 
their sharpest and most involved, these chants are 
prayers — catching the supplicant in flight, 
extemporaneous, often wordless, feet on the 
ground and head in the clouds. 

Rodney’s willful limitations — from his beloved 
two-chord locksteps to his steadfast belief — 
make his reggae as narrow as it is essential. It is 
impossible to imagine the form without him, even 
though, on record at least, he has said nothing new 
since 1975, the year that Marcus Garvey rolled 
onto these shores. His new album might be 
considered a holding action, but by now it’s clear 
that Rodney has no intention of smudging the 
purity of his sound. On The Fittest of the Fittest, 
the brittleness that made Marcus Garvey and Man 
in the Hills at once so crude and sophisticated 
(neat trick) is often smoothed over with the 
lightest layer of electric keyboards, and the horns 
have lost a bit of their bitter, crying power. The 
record is probably best typified by ‘2000 Years,” a 
remake of “Tradition” that stretches out the doo- 
wop vocals of the original humorously and floats 
them above a chewier, new groove. Still, some 
eccentric moments remind you of the lunacy that 
seems to lie just beneath the surface of every 
religious acolyte pop has sheltered. The title track 
posits political endurance as divine aerobics 
complete with exercise exhortations. The con- 
voluted and charming “Fire Man” starts off with 
the chant “There’s a fire down below” echoing 
and booming against the band’s immobile 
rhythms, only to have the song’s apocalyptic 
image melt into Rodney’s complete recitation of 
“I'ma little teapot’ — either an absurd come-on or 
a villain’s lure. 

You'd expect a sweet oddity like “Fire Man” and 
a holy expression of secular love like “For You” to 
provide respite from Rodney’s rastafarian right- 
eousness — and to a certain extent they do. What 
they don’t relieve is the intransigence in Rodney’s 
jeremiads, a problem that stems from his faith 
itself as much as from the voice. he gives it. 
Burning Spear’s records form one long song, 
because rastafarian politics are always phrased as 
an invariant, religious truth, and the promised 
land is a premise as constant as the Old Testament. 
Bob Marley’s savvy was to play out that struggle 


i t's a showman’s gesture familiar to fans of live 


as a pop drama — to recast the rude boy as a rock- 
and-roll rebel and the rasta search for a homeland 
as that of any sect’s tribulation. Rodney’s desire is 
only to imbue political struggle with the fervor 
and constancy of ritual. 

At the Channel, that ritual proffered a lilting 
beauty-within-stasis that indulged in none of the 
easy atmospherics you'd expect from one who 
wants to sail into the mystic. On stage, Rodney is 
a man alone, especially without the backing vocals 
of the departed Rupert Willington and Delroy 
Hines. Now Bobby Ellis’s trumpet and Herman 
Marquis’s sax are his chorus, opening each song 
with a sad fanfare, as if to herald the beginning of 
worship, and adding ironic intimations of highlife 
to Rodney’s beleaguered cries. On “Columbus” 
(from 1980's Hail H.I.M.), the rhythms shot out 
their share of surprises against Rodney’s big, nasal 
brays and curt, Memphis guitar, surging before the 
softest patter of a fade. Rodney sang like a man 
transfigured, punctuating whispered rambles with 
piercing cries of “Jah!’’; and he danced like a man 
transported, matching the drummer's kicks with 
abrupt thrusts of his own. Just as the band 
channeled its energy and wit into delicate, 
extended codas that seemed to rise up on the 
club’s clouds of steam, so Rodney shied away from 
between-song rapport or any showy gestures — 
except for removing his hat, of course. Then again, 
it’s always been Rodney’s glory and his limitation 
that the audience is not the object of his 
performance. 

— Mark Moses 


John Carter 
DAUWHE 
(Black Saint/PolyGram, import) 


Leroy Jenkins 
MIXED QUINTET 
(Black Saint/PolyGram, import) 


the Italian sister labels Soul Note and Black 

Saint release so many witty and adventurous 
post-free-form jazz albums it’s inevitable that 
good ones get lost in the shuffle. John Carter's 
Dauwhe and Leroy Jenkins’s Mixed Quintet are 
two 1983 Black Saints that have been overlooked; 
both deserve a kinder fate. 

An early associate of Ornette Coleman in their 
native Texas and later in Southern California, 
Carter is an agile clarinettist able to breathe easily 
and deeply both at the horn’s stony higher 
elevations and at its mossy chalumeau. And his 
scores for octet on Dauwhe are preoccupied with 
matters of elevation and depth, frequently pitting 
Red Callender’s low tuba smears against twitter- 
ing flute and soprano saxophone, for example, or 
disrupting the gravity of Roberto Miranda’s arco 
bass strokes with jangling percussion from 
William Jeffreys and Luis Peralta. But a bluesy 
gaiety akin to Coleman’s steals through Carter's 
arranging, even at its primmest, its densest, its 
most recondite. Because the five pieces on 
Dauwhe are ensemble ‘oriented, the darting 
cornettist Bobby Bradford gets considerably less 
solo space than on the quartet albums he and 
Carter have led together; still, he cuts an even 
bolder figure than usual silhouetted against the 
colorful backdrops. In addition to fine solos by 
Carter and Bradford, there are delicately tinted 
extemporaneous choruses from flutist James 
Newton and sopranoist Charles Owens sprinkled 
throughout the program. 

The components of Leroy Jenkins’s Mixed 
Quintet are the leader’s violin and viola, the reeds 
and woodwinds of Newton, Marty Ehrlich, and 
J.D. Parran, and John Clark’s French horn. The 
two side-length compositions Jenkins has 
prepared for this unusual instrumentation evince a 
humor broader and more waggish than the 
scowling comedy of his solo concerts and his 
writing for the Revolutionary Ensemble. “Shapes, 
Textures, Rhythms, Moods of Sound” offers 
lapidary ensemble passages, privileged solo mo- 
ments for Jenkins, Newton, and Parran, and the 
bonus of a loony surprise ending — Jenkins 
intoning a streetwise treatise on America’s dis- 
tribution of wealth, amid a hectoring chorus of 
handclaps, whistles, and lanky notes from 
Ehrlich’s bass clarinet. On “Quintet #3,” snaky 
fanfares and trills propel a wrangling group 
improvisation before several tart themes emerge. 
Recorded in 1979, Mixed Quintet still sounds 
beguiling and innovative. 

In light of records that delight as generously as 
Dauwhe and Mixed Quintet do, it’s tempting to 
suppose that our most “avant” jazz explorers are 
finally dropping their “garde.” But greater ac- 
cessibility may be just a felicitous symptom of a 
more significant trend. Along with reawakened 
interest in such pantheon composers as Ellington, 
Monk, Mingus, and Dameron, recent break- 
throughs by the likes of Carter, Jenkins, Muhal 
Richard Abrams, Anthony Davis, and Henry 
Threadgill herald the reemergence of the com- 
poser as the dominant force in jazz. Not the least 
virtue of records like Dauwhe and Mixed Quintet 
is the reassurance they offer that there will 
continue to be prominent roles for inventive 
soloists within even the most premeditated new 
music. 


I n bidding to become the Blue Note of the ‘80s, 


— Francis Davis 









Malaco 
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he fell on hard times. Right now he 
seems at a crossroads in his career. A 
student of Kahlil Gibran, he takes it all in 
stride, confessing that he has been going 
through a creative dry spell but that “you 
can’t force your writing. For the past year 
I haven't been at my most prolific, but it 
will come back. I tend to get a little 
philosophical sometimes, and people 
take it as if I'm trying to preach to them, 
so then I have to back off and take it a 
little lighter. In life you have to have a 
marriage of the commercial and the 
artistic.” 

Latimore excuses himself to go out and 
put down a reference vocal, hoarsely 
singing from a little isolation booth 
bathed in yellow and red lights; mean- 
while the band members are separated 
from one another by baffles. “It could get 
a little nastier,” Tommy Couch remarks 
mildly as he wanders into the control 
booth. Vasti Jackson throws out a lick 
that he says “will put a little more snatch 
into it.” Nothing wrong with a little 
snatch, someone says. “Hey, y'all gonna 
have to cooperate with the brothers,” 
someone else taunts the two white 
musicians good-naturedly. “Y’all sound 
like you been in Nashville.” 

The session goes on and on. It is a long 
day and a long night, and Wolf's ears are 
beginning to hurt. He does some 
isometrics and shakes his head as he 
plays the track back for everyone to 
listen to. In the last few years Wolf has 
discovered scuba diving, and he is 
looking forward to going off to Florida 
when the session is over. Unlike Tommy, 
he has difficulty opening up; he dates 
everything before and after his divorce 
from his high-school sweetheart, and it 
would be impossible to say whether he is 
having a good time. At one point Tommy 
goes out to dinner; when he comes back 
G.C. Cameron is in the studio recording a 
song by his one-time brother-in-law, 
Marvin Gaye. “You are so wonderful,” 
emerge the familiar lyrics over nothing 
but a rhythm track made up of rhythm 
box and synthesizers. From the control 
booth everyone joins in the chorus — 
Tommy, the musicians, Joe Shamwell, 
promotion person Thomisine Anderson, 
and Malaco artist Fern Kinney, who has 
dropped by to see whether there is any 
legitimate background singing to be 
done. “Pride and joy,” they echo G.C. 
Cameron over and over again. ‘Pride 
and joy,” they sing out — with pride and 
joy — until at last everyone collapses in 
laughter, and the session picks up again, 
not to be concluded until long after 
midnight. 

“I've gotten such an education in this 
business,” says Benny Latimore. “It’s all 
I've ever dome. And I’ve had the 
opportunity to meet so many different 
people in so many different walks of life, 
where otherwise I might not ever have 
had that experience. You see, people 
relate to me in a different way than they 
do to their peers. They don’t feel 
threatened when they’re talking to me, 
and they know I’m not going to judge 
them. I guess I’m just one of those people 
that people like to talk to, and I love to 
listen. Sometimes I write about these 
things, and it gets a little heavy. I guess 
you might call that art for art’s sake. But 
you know, this is the world, a man’s got 
to eat and feed his family, too. T.K. and 
Malaco? The early T.K. was somewhat 
similar to this, a kind of family at- 
mosphere. As it grew, it got a little bit 
cold. It’s a better setup here, really. I had 
a few nibbles after | finally got out of my 
T.K. contract, but I didn’t want to be a 
statistic. So this seems just about right. 
With Tommy, if you didn’t know he was 
the president of the company, you 
wouldn’t even know who he was, and 
that’s great. I feel like I can talk to 
Tommy or Stewart any time, and to me 
that’s the kind of atmosphere that’s 
conducive to making good records.” 

Frank Johnson wanders in. He is 
distraught and distracted, flushed with 
the excitement of the session, and he has 
decided he, too, is going to move to 
Jackson. There is no work in Jackson, 
Tommy tries to tell him, there are not 
going to be any more sessions until the 
fall; has he forgotten that he has his 
family back in Muscle Shoals? Frank is 
beyond reasoning; his life has been on a 
downslide for the last few years. After 
he’d moved to LA, in 1979, to hook up 
with Motown and produce a Johnnie 
Taylor session, personal and professional 




































problems got the best of him, and now he 
just does the same thing over and over. 
“Why don’t you just do- like I say?”, 
Tommy says, without giving up or 
getting mad. After finally getting rid of 
Frank, he feels guilty over his part in the 
little scene. “Frank’s got some’ real 
problems, but, you know, he was trying 
real hard to keep them under control. 
Then I got on him about being so down 
and negative, and I think he wanted to 
overcome .that and -be a little more 
positive, so he took a few pops. I guess | 
shouldn’t have been so hard on him.” In 
the morning Frank will catch the 
Greyhound to Memphis. 

After the session is over and Latimore 
has packed up and gone, it’s back to 
business as usual. Dave is on the phone 
working the stations. The musicians are 
doing a few overdubs; after that they'll 
be on their way home to hunt up work, 
hustle songs, try to find themselves a 
stake. Frederick Knight has dreams of 
writing a hit for Kenny Rogers; Johnny 
Vincent is talking about reactivating the 
Ace label once again. Stewart is in the 
back keeping track of his accounts; 
Tommy and Wolf are giving themselves 
a brief respite to reminisce, listen to a test 
pressing, talk about Wolf's plans to move 
into a new house the next day. Tommy 
enjoys sitting around with his friends, 
talking about old times and taking care of 
business. This, it turns out, is the record 
business. “You know,” Wolf volunteers 
in a rare burst of emotion, after Tommy 
has left the room for a moment, “I’ve 
known Tommy a long time, since 1962; it 
doesn’t seem like it. Looking at him now, 
the way he is with his rheumatoid 
arthritis and all, you wouldn't believe it, 
but we used to go cave exploring in 
northern Alabama on vacation from 
college.” I don’t know what. Tommy 
would have to say to that. Probably not 
much more than a chuckle and a mild 
demurral, and then an acknowledgment 
that life does take funny turns some- 
times. For Tommy is proud of his 
contribution; he has played a part in a 
genuine success story and remained a 
fundamentally decent person. He is 
pleased at the idea of a story about 
Malaco, at the recognition that the label 
is finally getting; he is just mildly 
surprised that anyone would be inter- 
ested. 0 


Trailers 


Continued from page 5 
butterball of a kid whose goggle-ish 
glasses make him look a little like a 
prepubescent Elton John. Billingsley also 
has some of Gary Coleman’s premature 
knowingness (like Coleman, he’s a crack 
scerie stealer), and the central joke is that 
even when life doesn’t go Ralphie’s way, 
he’s got more on the ball than the well- 
meaning adults who make the rules — 
the ones who keep telling him that if he 
gets his longed-for BB gun, he'll end up 
shooting his eye out. 

A Christmas Story is based on Jean 
Shepherd's bestselling 1966 novel, the 
cutely entitled In God We Trust, All 


James Stroud, Wolf Stephenson, and Tommy Couch 





Others Pay Cash. But the movie's crass, 
strident tone comes from director Clark, 
the man who gave us Porky’s. Clark is a 
scavenger of ancient bad jokes, and his 
film is as relentlessly cynical as Mad 
magazine — it’s like a two-hour dose of 
Dave Berg’s “The Lighter Side of the 
Yuletide Season.” The movie is.a series of 
nose-thumbing riffs, a sardonic lampoon 
of the toasty, ‘40s-style Christmas that’s 
been out of fashion since — well, the 
‘40s. Ralphie visits the local department- 
store Santa, and the pudgy gift giver 


* turns out to be an ogre who practically 


throws him off his knee. He tries to win 
his BB gun by writing a brilliant school 
paper about what he wants for Christmas 
— and the teacher gives him a C+ with 
the comment, “You'll shoot your eye 
out.” 

Along the way, the movie does 
variations on some of the classic all- 
American growing-up clichés. One of 
Ralphie’s chums is goaded into licking a 
frozen pole (with predictably disastrous 
results), and Ralphie has several heavy 
confrontations with the lynx-eyed neigh- 
borhood bully (well played by Zack 
Ward), who skulks around in a coonskin 
cap as the “wolf” theme from Peter and 
the Wolf blares ominously in the back- 
ground. And, this being a Bob Clark film, 
there’s the inevitable quota of “sick 
humor.” In one scene, Ralphie’s addled 
mom (Melinda Dillon) gets his kid 
brother to finish dinner by convincing 
him to grunt like a pig and bury his face 


Melinda Dillon, Darren McGavin, lan Petrella, ana 





in the mashed potatoes. 

Is this the first Christmas gross-out 
movie? Not really — Clark has loftier 
intentions. Indeed, more than one critic 
has taken this compendium of raucous 
routines as a trip down memory lane, an 
affectionate glance at an era when the 
trials and tribulations of childhood could 
seem cozy and quaint. Clark tries to add a 
layer of nostalgic whimsy by capping the 
gags with Jean Shepherd's narration, 
which has the adult Ralphie looking back 
on his childhood and offering observa- 
tions like “In the heat of battle, my father 
weaved a tapestry of obscenity that, as 
far as we know, is still hanging over Lake 
Michigan.” Unfortunately, these over- 
deliberate comments are spoken by 
Shepherd himself (in addition to writing 
novels, he hosted his own New York 
radio show for 12 years), and he’s got that 
sort of zany, eager-beaver voice one used 
to hear on commercials for The Love Bug 
and other films of its kind; it’s a voice that 
practically gets down on its knees and 
begs you to laugh. But then, the whole 
movie gets down on its knees. What was 
wry and amusing in the book seems 
merely coy and self-congratulatory in a 
comedy whose jokes come at you with all 
the subtlety of a slobbering infant 
bawling for its dinner. Forget Christmas. 
What Bob Clark needs to learn is the true 
meaning of understatement. At the 
Beacon Hill and the Alliston, and in the 
suburbs. 

— Owen Gleiberman 





Peter Billingsley 
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Candide 


Continued from page 5 

“Oh Happy We” duet or lead the 
ensemble chorus in “The Best of 
All Possible Worlds,” you can 
forget that this Candide is 
peculiarly conceptualized and 
unevenly paced, not to mention 
cramped. The audience banks the 
stage on three sides, and the 
performers do indeed play 
among the spectators, which 
amore than once caused the front- 
row spectators to turn their. knees 
on the night I attended — though 
there wasn’t a single “Pardon 
me” murmured. 

But bad manners are super- 
fluous in the grand scheme of 
Candide, in which the lovers are 
united and sundered and re- 
united and divided and mated 
forever. For those of you who 
don't recall the epic plot, Candide 
is heaved out of Westphalia 
because it’s not proper for the 
princess Cunegonde to be con- 
sorting with her bastard third 
cousin. Whereupon he gets con- 
scripted in the Belgian army, 
thence to a theatrical troupe, 
thence to a trial by the Spanish 
Inquisition, thence to the New 
World, thence to El Dorado, 
thence to eternal happiness with 


Cunegonde. You know, a typical , 


comic-opera travelogue. The 
Spectator Arts Candide and 
Cunegonde don’t evolve much 
despite their worldly  per- 
egrinations; but if they don’t 
change, their philosophies do. Dr. 
Pangloss’s oft-boomed “Every- 
thing is perfect just the way it is” 
gives way to Candide’s learning 
to work through life’s calamities 
in the sensitive finale, “Make Our 
Garden Grow.” 

Unfortunately, some of~ this 
production's calamities cannot be 
worked through — the facile 
mugging by some members of 
the ensemble, not to mention 
Cormier’s Voltaire. By conttast, 
some problems that at first seem 
major grow less annoying. These 
include the musical accompani- 
ment, which was intended for at 
least a 13-piece orchestra but is 
reduced here to musical director 
Catherine Stornetta on a solitary 
upright piano. Stornetta hasn't 
got even a page turner to steady 
her bound copy of Candide, but 
she attacks the score with feroci- 
ty, and she provides some coyly 
stagy effects, for example slam- 
ming the heel of her clog on the 
floor for the gun shots that 
extinguish Cunegonde’s parents. 
And there are a few other accep- 
table visual puns, as when a 
white rose descends from the 
ceiling while Cunegonde sings 
the lines ‘‘With the rose my only 
rival/I admit to some frustration; 
What a pity its survival/Is of 
limited duration,” from “Life Is 
Happiness.” 

As the rose’s rival Cassin has 
the pure features of a princess 
and a plausible blond wig. More 
to the point, her voice is a clear 
and penetrating soprano that fills 
the fifth-floor space without 
piercing or disappearing. And 
Hughes's Candide has a soulfully 
pure tenor. What neither has is a 
developed adult persona. Can- 
dide is the rock that Cunegonde 
washes against; it’s she who 
changes the most (though both 
are meant to mature). Cassin has 
been ably coached as far as vocals 
go, but her character doesn’t 
grow up. For “Glitter and Be 
Gay,” the showstopper of the 
evening, Stubelt has retained 
(pinched?) Prince’s original stag- 
ing: Cunegonde, who has been 
abducted into a brothel where 
she divides her week between a 
Wealthy Jew and a CEO of the 
Spanish Inquisition, mourns her 
aborted romance with Candide 
but takes the broad view of her 
predicament. “And yet, if I'm not 
pure, I’m glad my jewels are,” she 
sings, bedecking herself in 
baubles. The song is a diva’s 
delight emblematic of the prin- 


cess’s burgeoning sophistication, 
but Cassin remains a Dresden 
doll. 

If Bernstein's Candide is half a 
joke on musical theater/opera, 
the joke itself is whole. By 
contrast Stubelt’s Candide, de- 
spite the vocal abilities of Cassin 
and Hughes (and of Susanne 
Katchko, in real life a cantor at a 
regional synogogue, here the Old 
Lady who is Candide’s savior), is 
incomplete. His production 
seems as half-finished as its set, 
parts of which have been left 
unpainted. In the best of all 
possible worlds, that set would 
glitter and be gay. O 


Dylan 
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purely poetic. Topical lapses on 
Desire ‘s “Hurricane” and “Joey” 
were more properly historical 
fictions than political protest. To 
question Ruben Carter's in- 
nocence or to challenge Dylan's 
unjustifiably flattering portrait of 
mobster Joey Gallo was to accord 


Bland on bland 


too much meaning to mere good 
storytelling, and to deny their 
craft. This kind of moralistic 
reaction has informed the critical 
outrage over Dylan’s current lyr- 
Ics. 

Do | think Dylan’s political, 
sexual, and spiritual positions on 
Infidels are stupid? Of course | 
do. Do | feel offended? Of course 
not. It was Dy..1n’s intention long 
ago, when he “copped out” on 
being a protest singer to be a pop 
star, to tell us not to make too 
much of meaning in song lyrics. 
He was right. It was the left’s 
insistence on rallying behind 
Dylan that shamed him out of 
topical songwriting in the first 
place. Now it’s the left’s condem- 
nation that he’s challenging, 
probably without being aware of 
it. Politics in art is a red herring; 
art can-serve political means, but 
it cannot be measured by them. 

For the record, Dylan talked 
Bible with rhythm section Sly 
Dunbar and Robbie Shakespeare 
and came up with the 
rasta/organic defense of Israel 


(on “Neighborhood Bully”) that 
says the Israelis are okay, in part 
because they don’t have 
hydroelectric power (‘don’t 
change the course of rivers”) and 
don’t have a space program 
(“don’t pollute the moon and 
stars’’). This is silly, but it doesn’t 
diminish the strength of “Neigh- 
borhood Bully,” any more than 
rastafarianism diminishes the 
strength of Bob Marley’s songs. 
In “Union Sundown,” | think 
“the union” refers, as in the Civil 
War, to the United States govern- 
ment. Since “union” is never 
plural, | don’t think Dylan means 
to implicate labor unions in his 
attack on capitalism. But if he did, 
if his attack on Babylon includes 
striking labor forces in his indict- 
ment of foreign cheap-labor ex- 
ploitation, that’s not the worst or 
most unsophisticated political 
position in the history of good 
rock and roll. 

Dylan’s preaching a more pub- 
lic, more political line now than 
any since his preelectric protest 
songs. That his precocious, and 
largely received, idealism then 
was more useful than his cranky, 


and largely received, severity is 
now doesn’t dissolve the super- 
stitious and Biblical allegiances 
that link both periods. On his 
early electric records, personal 
visions were fleshed out with 


historical, mythological and 
Biblical allusions anachronistical- 
ly set in surreal urban landscapes. 
Beginning with Desire, and con- 
tinuing through Infidels, this 
poetic device and a reshaped 
electric music have served his 
quest to recapture his lost moral 
authority. The tone of voice, the 
urgency of the music, and the 
imaginative leaps of the verse 
lack consistency and humor, but 
they're no more or less muddled 
than they've ever been. To con- 
centrate on the restive, mystical 
search through religious or- 
thodoxies and heresies, or 
through an even more restive 
politics derived from them, is to 
bring Dylan’s imagery to the 
level of a party platform — where 
it does not belong. 

Apart from its general ir- 
relevance, the hyperactive praise 


for his medium as opposed to his 
message is almost embarrassing. 
It says something for the strength 
of Dylan’s musicianship that 
Mark Knopfler and Sly and Rob- 
bie don’t sound so much like 
themselves as like crack Dylan 
sidemen. But though a similar 
dominance inspired Mike Bloom- 
field and Al Kooper to their best 
work, it diminishes the musicians 
on Infidels, The tracks sound 
good for Dylan, but Slow Train 
Coming sounded good too. And 
I'll take the loose Ron Wood and 
Ringo Starr band on Shot of 
Love's “Property of Jesus,” or the 
smokestack lightning riffing on 
“Trouble” over Mick Taylor and 
Sly and Robbie on “Neighbor- 
hood Bully,” Infidels’ best rock- 
er. The critical problem here is 
not the rigor of the music but the 
supposedly abhorrent lyrics, 
which bare more of Dylan's 
angry agitprop than we've heard 
in almost two decades. What 
upsets us is that somebody is 
throwing around arrogant, right- 
wing politics with vigor and 
threatening to recover cultural 


power. 


Dylan’s current disdain for 
democratic idealism, like his in- 
sistence on the domestication of 
women and his belief in God and 
the devil, are shared by the 
majority of people in the world. 
His contention that “sometimes 
Satan comes as a man of peace” is 
not an argument for war, or 
against peace, merely a caution 
against people like Jim Jones. 
Implicit in that attack, as well as 
in “Jokerman” (who sounds a lot 
like Christ), is a renunciation of 
his recent Christianity. These 
positions cause hysteria not be- 
cause Dylan’s vision is uncom- 
monly reactionary, but because 
we have persisted in an exag- 
gerated reverence for his rhetoric. 
It’s not the content of his words 
that ever mattered — it’s the 
bravado with which they were 
spit out. I value Infidels (as | do 
the Stones “Undercover” video) 
not for its strong dose of Dylan's 
music and rhymes but for its 
ability to piss people off. That's 
more clout than he’s had in a long 
time. Less power to him. 0 


BSO 
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(Proust’s Baron de.Charlus). But 
the added chorus, especially 
when sung in less than complete- 
ly idiomatic, perfumed French 
(by the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus), sinks the silk-sailed 
ship. Deriot Anthony Dwyer’s 
extended flute solo (one of 
Fauré’s prettiest themes), had the 
right languor and smokiness but 
lacked any rhythmic point. The 
program also included Maurice 
Duruflé’s 1947 Requiem, which | 
rather fondly remember from my 
dormitory days in the mid-’60s, 
when it was played behind 
closed doors during intimate ro- 
mantic téte-a-tétes. This per- 
formance — with the warm- 
voiced, serious mezzo Catherine 
Robbin, adequate bass Michael 
Devlin, and stellar organist James 
David Christie — was hard to 
fault; only the work itself doesn’t 
hold up. Isn’t it pathetic when 
“passion music” begins to sound 
like “bedtime music’? 

Davis’s accompaniment for the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto 
seemed straightforwardly musi- 
cal, though it lacked the sense of 
mystery and urgency some of the 
great conductors have supplied. 
But nothing could have salvaged 
the overripe, thick-fingered 
monotony of Henryk Szeryng’s 
solo work. The Larghetto had a 
lovely calm, but that same 
placidity won't do elsewhere. 
Szeryng’s playing seems so ef- 
fortless because he makes so little 
effort at phrasing, emotional ten- 
sion, or structural understanding. 
The tone is beautiful because it is 
always blandly and emptily the 
same. Beethoven betrayed! 

The most eagerly awaited BSO 
debut this season took place 
November 17 (I heard the concert 
two days later): Simon Rattle, 28- 
year-old music director of the 
City of Birmingham Symphony. 
His recordings (especially his 
Mahler 10th) have been creating 
a stir, not merely because he’s so 
young but because he’s so good. 
His two concerts showed a strong 
but flexible mind (how could one 
not admire a budding inter- 
national star who takes a year off 
to study literature?) and a solid 
technique. And he elicited the 
fullest, most focused sound I’ve 
heard from the BSO since the 
advent of Tennstedt and Masur. 
Benjamin Britten's early but 
marvelous Variations on a Theme 
of Frank Bridge (1937, and not 
played by the BSO since 1957) 
had the kind of rhythmic 
precision, control of dynamics, 
stylistic variety, and dramatic 
tautness one hardly hears any- 
where anymore. Rattle seems to 
speak to each section, to each 
player, and when they listen, 
they respond wholeheartedly. 

Rattle is also a conductor it’s 
fun to argue with. His Sibelius 
Fifth was filled with more detail 
than one usually hears, perhaps 
more detail than Sibelius needs 
— sacrificing the continuous 
flowing line one can hear on 
Robert Kajanus’s glorious first 
recording (1932) or the mono- 
lithic power of Eugene Orman- 
dy’s early LP, surely Ormandy’s 
best (only good?) recorded per- 
formance. But no argument was 
necessary to defend his tasteful 
and serious accompaniment to 
Emanuel Ax’s Mozart K.467 Pi- 
ano Concerto (No. 21), which 
‘added considerable depth to Ax’s 
witty, tricky playing. The follow- 
ing week’s program started well, 
with the Prelude to Fauré’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande music, but 
the orchestra didn’t follow 
through, and neither did soprano 
Margaret Cusack’s wan render- 
ing of Mélisande’s song (written 
for an English production of 
Maeterlinck’s play in 1898 and 
unpublished to this day). 
Haydn’s 90th Symphony (writ- 
ten, according to the usually 
scrupulous dating in the BSO 





program book, when he was six!) 
didn’t improve things. « The 
strings were saggy and shaggy; 
there were problems in the high- 
tuned horns. Everything seemed 
underrehearsed and_ resistant. 
Not even the four-bar silence 
before the final coruscating close 
won the desired chuckle. 

The evening ended with selec- 
tions from Janacek’s The Cun- 
ning Little Vixen, including the 
opera's last two scenes complete, 
with voices. The great Czech 
conductor Vaclav Talich rescored 
the first-act music to be played as 
an orchestral suite (and it was, by 
the BSO under Leinsdorf, in 
1966); but Rattle courageously 
chose Jana¢éek’s original, difficult- 
to-follow (because idiosyn- 
cratically notated) orchestration, 
and by the second performance 
he still hadn’t achieved per- 
fection. But what really under- 
mined his effort was the stiffly 
formal, blank, oratorio-style de- 
livery of baritone Dale Duesing, 
who sang the aging, roughhewn 
but philosophical gamekeeper. In 
smaller roles, neither soprano 
Cusack nor tenor Marcus Had- 
dock made any impact. Surely 
Rattle couldn't have been respon- 
sible for such inadequate casting. 
Or for the irritating discrepancy 
between the translation in the 
program book (‘Well I'm 
damned!) and the version actu- 
ally sung (“I'll be darned”). One 
wished Rattle a blaze-of-glory 
exit; one can only hope the BSO 
will invite him back soon to get 
one. 

In the meantime, some of the 
best concerts this season have 
been non-BSO events. The BU 
Celebrity Series brought in Edo 
de Waart with his San Francisco 
Symphony (November 6), an 
orchestra he is leaving in 1985 to 
become director of the Nether- 
lands Opera. The program was 
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fascinating in its construction and 
inner reverberations: Mozart's 
Figaro Overture (played with 
alertness and wit) and Oboe 
Concerto (with Heinz Holliger 
oboing with a beauty too self- 
conscious for the refined free 
spirit in this piece, but to astound- 
ing effect in the “Pan” solo from 
Britten’s Six Metamorphoses 
after Ovid, his unannounced en- 
core); Roger Sessions’s tight and 
invigorating Sixth Symphony 
(perhaps with more _per- 
formances like this one, au- 
diences would be less terrified of 
the name Sessions on a program); 
and Rachmaninov’s last major 
composition, the seldom _per- 
formed (because too serious?), 
moving, and gorgeously scored 
Symphonic Dances. De Waart 
appeared freer, more comfortable 
with his own orchestra than he’s 
ever seemed conducting the BSO. 
And everything sang of commit- 
ment and discipline (not mere 
routine). 

Which brings us finally, and 
with customary pleasure, to Ben- 
jamin Zander and the Boston 
Philharmonic (the “Beharmonic,” 
as it’s sometimes called). Last 
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spring’s Beethoven Ninth at 
Symphony Hall suffered some 
last-minute stage fright at taking 
(as publicized) Beethoven's un- 
orthodox and generally ignored 
tempo markings at their literal 
word. The repeat performance 
(October 7, preceding a Carnegie 
Hall visit three days later) came 
much closer to this ambitious 
aim. The high speeds of the first 
movement, of the cello recitative 
introducing the Finale, and of the 
chorale and the slower-than- 


usual speeds of the Trio of the 
Scherzo and, most startling of all, 
of the March in the Finale made 
an entirely fresh kind of sense, 
being uncluttered not only struc- 
turally, but emotionally and spiri- 
tually as well. With John 
Grimes’s timpani right in the 
rhythmic center, and David 
Arnold replacing last spring's 
woolly bass with singing more 
personal, more profound, and 
more profoundly moving than 
anyone’s in this part, I’m willing 
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to bet, since Pinza, the whole 
performance came together in an 
exhilarating choral climax (as it 
should) — Beethoven as the racy 
son of Handel as well as the 
somber father of Bruckner. 

And this month, Zander did it 
again (November 20), with the 
fleetest, most exciting per- 
formance of the Brahms First I’ve 
heard in years. Zander also gave 
us the 1938 Bartok Violin Con- 
certo, with Peter Zazofsky (it was 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 10 


dedicated to the memory of 
Peter's father, George Zazofsky, 
the former BSO assistant con- 
certmaster who died this year) — 
a performance rhapsodic and 
delicate and convincing in every 
detail. Zazofsky, at 29, has 
Szeryng’s technical facility, but 
his musicianship doesn’t stop 
there. Although he could use a 
few rough edges, he played with 
extraordinary passion, intensity, 
and density of intellect. And the 
orchestra matched him, with 
Martha Moor, as usual, making 
something substantial and mem- 
orable of the all-important Or- 
pheus-like harp solos. These days 
the Philharmonic seems more at 
home, technically, with Bart6k’s 
thin swirl of color than with 
Beethoven's less dazzling, more 
massive sonorities or Brahms’s 
plush, but this textural leanness 
has been turned into a virtue for 
both Beethoven and Brahms. 
And the Philharmonic’s best 
(Mahler in March) is yet to come. 


McCartney 


Continued from page 7 

too grew up idolizing the Beatles. 
And Motown has always had a 
perverse weakness for pop 
schmaltz. ~ 

Pipes of Peace settles politely, 
lethargically, unremarkably, 
around the McCartney-Jackson 
duets. There’s a glossy throwback 
(“The Other Me”) to the home- 
spun, thumping-foot-pedal love 
songs on McCartney (1970); 
there’s a surprisingly agile rocker 
(“Keep Under Cover”); there’s a 
pathetic music-hall ditty (‘“Aver- 
age Person’’) in which 
McCartney fantasizes about 
meeting ordinary folk (you 
know, people who aren't million- 
aires) as if they were extrater- 
restrials. Only the poignant title 
track reminds us that these songs 
were written during a period 
when McCartney was forced to 
leave the womb. “Pipes of Peace” 
opens the album with an or- 
chestra in turmoil — the ket- 
tledrums of war, which he dispels 
with a soothing “I light a candle 
for our love/In love all problems 
disappear.’ He begs to be taught 
“songs of joy instead of burn 
baby burn,” ponders whether 
“the human race will be run in a 
day.” McCartney may be the 
richest man in show biz, but he’s 
still got Cruise missiles in his 
back yard. And with the bruised 
hope of the song’s opening 
stanza, he shares his terror and 
helplessness. 

With its children’s choir conjur- 
ing a gloomy future and its array 
of rustic instruments (pipes, man- 
dolin, tabla) conjuring up an 
irretrievable past, “Pipes of 
Peace” is a somber Christmas 
song for this particularly dismal 
holiday season, a spiritual cousin 
to the smiling-through-our-fears 
irony of John and Yoko's “Happy 
Christmas (War Is Over).” As 
McCartney ends the album with 
the grandiose “Through Our 
Love” (“We can do things that 
they said were impossible .. .”’), 
you realize that he’s still singing 
“All You Need Is Love.” In his 
insular, myopically positive 
fashion, he has remained true to 
that ideal. He kept his faith 
through the times when Lennon 
lost his, and the times that after 
Lennon's brutal death challenged 
ours. McCartney continues to 
sing nursery rhymes in a world 
where it’s both increasingly dif- 
ficult to believe in fairytales and 
increasingly necessary to invent 
them to keep from going mad. 
Although it isn’t easy to admire 
the music that McCartney now 
makes, it’s easier than ever to 
understand why he makes it. He 
may be a grinning fool on a hill, 
but he still sees the world spin- 
ning round. 0 
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FOUR LOCAL WRITERS 


FRANK BIDART 


Burnt offerings 


by Sven Birkerts 


— The second part of my ballet 
Le Sacre du Printemps 


is called ““THE SACRIFICE.” 


A young girl, a virgin, is chosen 
to die 
so that the Spring will return, — 


so that her Tribe (free ' 
from “pity,” “ introspection,” “remorse”’) 


out of her blood 
can renew itself. 


The fact that the earth’s renewal 
requires human blood 


is unquestioned; a mystery. 


The dancer I chose for this role 
detested It. 


She would have preferred to do 
a fandango, with a rose in her teeth. . . 


The training she and I shared, — 
training in the traditional 
“academic” dance, — 


emphasizes the illusion 
of Effortlessness, 
Ease, Smoothness, Equilibrium. . . 


When I look into my life, 
these are not the qualities 
I find there. 
— from The War of Vaslav Nijinsky 


eading Frank Bidart’s poems, I react at 

first a bit the way that dancer reacted to 

her role: I do not “like” them. They do 

not make use of the sonorous properties 
of the English language, they do not incorporate 
the poetic tradition in any obvious way, they 
avoid the concentrating power of metaphor, they 
offer none of the tensing satisfactions of meter, 
and, finally, they seize and explore only what is 
most frightening, wounded, and compromised in 
our souls. Madness, suicide, guilt, the devious 
choke holds that one will can put on another — 
these are not things one “likes” to read about. A 
fandango would be much nicer: effortlessness, 
ease, smoothness, equilibrium. But alas, like 


-Vaslav Nijinsky, when we look into our lives, 


these are not the qualities we generally find. Frank 
Bidart’s sharp, unlyrical, excruciatingly forthright 
work (I almost hesitate to call it “poetry”’) assays 
our defended places. And though I do not “like” 
it, though it does not give me pleasure, I am 
discomforted, challenged, and moved by it. I 
respect it as I respect anything that can rouse the 
inner man from his sleep of habit. 

Bidart was born in Bakersfield, California, in 
1939. He grew up in California, studied there, 
and, as he has said, dreamed of making great 
movies. Then came literary ambition, graduate 
school at Harvard, the East. “*... I made myself 
an Easterner,” he reports in the poem “California 
Plush,” “finding it, after all, more like me/than I 


had let myself hope.” In Cambridge, Bidart 


formed friendships with Robert Lowell and 
Continued on page 15 
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PHOTOS BY KEITH W. JENKINS 


NOAM CHOMSKY 


The geometry of the Middle East 


by George Scialabba 


n June 12, 1982, three-quarters of a million 
O people marched through New York City and 

assembled in Central Park to demand a freeze 
on nuclear weapons. At the same moment, a few blocks 
several hundred people gathered outside the 
consulate Israel’s then six-day-old 
invasion of Lebanon. The Fateful Triangle: The United 
States, Israel, and the Palestinians (South End Press, 481 
pages, $10 paper), Noam Chomsky’s latest book, raises 
the possibility that the latter demonstration may have 
been the more significant one. 


away 


Israeli to protest 








How is nuclear conflict between the superpowers 
most likely to come about? A “bolt from the blue” first 
strike (or its equivalent, a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe) is plainly suicidal, and therefore unlikely. War 
through technical malfunction is not at all unlikely — in 
fact is inevitable in the long run, or perhaps sooner as 
both sides adopt “launch on warning” strategies — but 
at any given moment is a remote contingency. Far more 
likely is the possibility that nuclear weapons will be used 
in the future as they have come closest to being used in 
the past: as part of one superpower's response to the 


ANNE BERNAYS 


Address unknown 


by Carolyn Clay 


brought to mind, that’s one thing. But should old 

acquaintance, if it exists, invade the mind, 
shedding blood on the border between reality and 
imagination, it might prove a force both terrifying and 
liberating. In Anne Bernays’s ingenious seventh novel, 
The Address Book (Little Brown, 255 pages, $14.95), a 
virtual army of old acquaintance marches on heroine 
Alicia Baer, freeing her from her past so she can confront 
her future. Ironically, the final showdown takes place in 
Quincy Market, where most of us would not recognize 
the future if we tripped over it amid the cobblestones, 
trinkets, and myriad snacks. 


4 hould old acquaintance be forgot and never 


Bernays, the undisputed queen of the Harvard 
Bookstore Café crowd, has peered like Snow White's 
stepmother into a magic mirror and envisioned through 
that looking glass a midlife crisis worthy of Lewis 
Carroll. Of course the old pederast wasn’t interested in 
women his own age; Bernays is, and she writes with airy 
acuity about the narrowing options and deepening 
mystery of a woman in her 40s — a woman for whom 
the sands of youth are running out as the hourglass 
thickens. Bernays’s Alicia is a wife, mother, and Boston 
literary editor faced with a New York job offer that, if 
accepted, would separate her from surgeon husband 
Barney (hopelessly tied to “his Harvard”) and their 


other's intervention somewhere in the Third World. It 
should be obvious that now, and for a long time to come, 
the most probable arena of superpower confrontation is 
the Middle East. As Chomsky argues in this book and in 
his other recent’writings, a peaceful settlement of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict is, for Americans, a matter not 
merely of abstract justice but of stark and immediate 
self-interest. Here above all illusions can be lethal. 

Unfortunately, here above all illusions are rampant, at 
least in the United States. In his previous books, most 
notably American Power and the New Mandarins 
(1969), The Political Economy of Human Rights (1979), 
and Towards a New Cold War (1982), Chomsky has 
pursued two aims: to describe the realities of domination 
within the American global system, and to analyze the 
domestic political ideology that conceals or rationalizes 
those realities. The Fateful Triangle sustains that dual 
focus, exhaustively documenting Israeli military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic policies toward the Palestinians 
and relentlessly dissecting the abundant illusions about 
these policies among those who finance them and 
therefore share responsibility for.them — ie., us. 

Since the late 1960s the United States and Israel have 
maintained what is generally referred to as a ‘‘special 
relationship.” The level of American military and 
economic aid to Israel has been phenomenal, reaching 
(when all sources are included) more than $3 billion in 
fiscal 1983, a figure that approaches $1000 per capita. 
The terms on which this aid has been extended are 
uniquely generous, and the latitude with which it has 
been administered is exceptional, as American foreign 
aid programs go. And apart from mild and ineffectual 
expressions of “concern” over the bombardment of 
Beirut, the Sabra/Shatila refugee-camp massacre, and 
the creeping (lately galloping) annexation of the West 
Bank, American diplomatic and moral support has 
remained firm. 

What is the basis of this ‘special relationship’? In 
popular political folklore, it is the effect of the “Jewish 
lobby,” the highly organized American Jewish com- 
munity, on Congress and the media. Chomsky dismisses 
this explanation out of hand, arguing that ‘‘no pressure 
group will dominate access to public opinion or maintain 
consistent influence over policy-making unless its aims 
are close to those of elite elements with real power’ and 
citing the conclusion of Harvard Middle East specialist 
Nadav Safran that the “special relationship’ has been 
“determined primarily by the changing role that Israel 
has occupied in the context of America’s changing 
i ep of its political-strategic interests in the 
Middle East.’ 

What, then, are these “‘political-strategic interests’’? 
According to Chomsky, one leading aim of “elite 
elements with real power,” and of those who formulate 
foreign policy in their behalf, has been to maintain 

Continued on page 17 


offspring. Hers is a choice between the safe haven of 
work and family, as neatly divided as a duplex, and 
shuttling off to Mecca. Sounds simple enough. “But it 
wasn't just a matter of Barney versus New York. It had to 
do with the gradual closing of doors that once were 
open. When she was twenty there were hundreds; at 
thirty, there were a couple of dozen. Now at forty-three, 
maybe four or five, certainly not more than that. In 
another five years there might be two, maybe just one.’ 

Doors to opportunity are not the only ones flapping 
before Alicia Baer. There are also the doors to the past, 
some of them shut so long that complacency has grown 
like grass around the thresholds. And there is a skeleton 
key to these: Alicia’s well-worn address book, “her 
talisman,” which is lost and then found — though not 
before its owner has turned herself almost inside out 
with anxiety. “Even now she could not understand why 
losing the book hit her with such force,” writes Bernays 
as Alicia riffles desperately through the used Kleenex 
and mottled peppermints at the bottom of her purse. 
“Had she tried, she could probably have reconstructed 
all but one or two of the names and addresses. The 
others were the ones she had not consulted for perhaps 
twenty years and were obviously expendable. It was the 
idea of losing it and having to start all over again that 
frightened her.” 

Oddly, finding the address book proves even more 
frightening. Alicia, not so agile at 43 as Carroll's 
pubescent heroine, tumbles down no holes herself; the 
book does it for her. Left in a hole-in-the-wall pizzeria in 
the North End, it reappears containing five names, 
unmistakably in Alicia’s own handwriting, of people she 
has never heard of. Being an organized sort, our editor 
makes a list of possible explanations for this ex- 
traordinary occurrence, including a brain tumor, lunacy, 
amnesia, and supernatural fiddling in her affairs (Alicia 
is already a victim of low-grade ESP). Barney, who 
doesn’t even know about the “invaders” (as Alicia 
comes to think of the five who have crashed the book), 
suggests a shrink. But Alicia does what any publishing- 
industry executive would do: she calls these figments for 
lunch. After all, there’s nothing like a close encounter, 
over spinach salad, with Marley’s ghost; might even be a 
book in it. 

Subsequently she finds she must divide her life into 
“realities one and two.” This isn’t easy; it may even be 
crazy. “It seemed to Alicia that this is what madness 
might be: the layering of the irrational with the actual 
until they were chemically bonded, fused, ultimately 
one and the same.” Indeed, the invaders are not 
unconnected with reality; they represent elements of 
Alicia that she has repressed, and with which she must 
come to terms in order to move on — to New York, over 
the rainbow, beyond Quincy Market, wherever. And 
what Bernays does best in this novel is to create the 
mysterious encounters, whether over lunch or in bed, so 

Continued on page 22 
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Che sara, sara 





by John Domini 


grapple perpetually: the individual strives to 

make history even as history guides his hand. 
The ideal revolutionary, then, must try to cleanse 
himself of the past. He may even go so far as to drop his 
given-name, the way Ernesto Guevara did when he 
became a guerrilla, identifying himself instead by a mere 
blurt of noise. Che: “an empty sound that might mean 
anything, that anyone might fill in as he wishes” — 
that’s how Jay Cantor describes it toward the beginning 
of his magnificent first novel, The Death of Che Guevara 
(Knopf, 578 pages, $17.95). But Che pursued a quest that 
seems — to choose an analogy the book itself favors — 
as doomed as Ahab’s. His own history makes that plain. 

Che Guevara was killed — murdered — on October 9, 
1967. Two Bolivian Army companies, so reliant on US 
support that they even wore our Rangers’ Vietnam-issue 
boots, caught up with Che’s decimated band of 20 or so 
near the mountain village of Higueras. For most of the 
previous year the doctor-turned-guerrilla, Castro’s 
indispensable second during the Cuban Revolution, had 
been trying to establish throughout Latin America what 
he termed “many Vietnams.” He’d been trying to 
demonstrate why the struggle against imperialism had 
to be global. But till his death, Che’s presence in Bolivia 
had been at most a rumor; he’d become a specter of Ja 
causa. Indeed, after his capture (he was wounded in the 
thigh, struggling with his asthma as afways) and murder 
(in the back room of the Higueras schoolhouse, by a 
gunman ag yet unknown), a famous photo was taken, 
with an Army officer pointing at the fatal wound. Then 
Guevara’s hands were cut off and put in a jar, so that his 
fingerprints might be taken; then his corpse was burned. 
John Berger, in an essay inspired by the photograph, 
pointed out that the Bolivian establishment's fearful 
behavior accomplished just the opposite of what was 
intended. Thanks to these barbaric funeral rites, 
Guevara’s legend grew: he became something of a 
Christ, and something of an artist. The image of his 
murder challenged the viewer in much the way a great 
painting does. “In the face of this photograph,” Berger 
argued, “we must either dismiss it or complete its 
meaning for ourselves.” 

Jay Cantor's book turns these concerns — the making 
of revolution and revolutionaries, of new Christs and 
novel challenges — to account. Unlike Jon Krich’s 1982 
novel A Totally Free Man, an “unauthorized biography” 
of Fidel Castro that proved superficial and joky, Cantor's 
tome is omnivorous, rigorous in working out its themes, 
explosively dramatic. It needs every homely metaphor, 
every sonorous repetition, every subtle probing of the 
guerrilla’s motives. Cantor wants nothing less than to 
make sense of history. 

He opens, closes, and separates the two books of his 
novel with brief passages entitled “Dates.” These three 
inserts suggest, year by year, possible directions taken 
by events: “1952 ... In Bolivia a force made up of 
Indians, peasants, and cadre of the Movement for a 
National Revolution smash the regular army and bring 
Paz Estenssoro to power (Pieces of a new interpretation: 
... In Latin America the peasant will be the base of the 
Revolution).” But the bulk of the novel concerns the 
pieces of one man’s interpretations. In the first half Che 
writes what might be called a fictional autobiography, 
reshaping the ways in which the years through the start 
of the Cuban Revolution shaped him. At the same time, 
we're allowed an occasional peek into his journal — 
though after 200 pages or so it becomes clear that Che’s 
entries have been edited by a fellow guerrilla who's 
become a disciple. A black Cuban who took the name 
Ponco, this sidekick has even, here and there, written his 


A ccording to Marx, history and the individual 


leader's work for him. And in the novel's second book 
appear the journals kept by others in that fatal Bolivian 
expedition, also edited, selected. Then there are excerpts 
from Che's speeches, with accompanying revisions; 
there are the poems and songs his followers composed 
in order to distract themselves from their hardships. 
There are even two absurdist plays written by the 
acolyte Ponco, our reading of which is interrupted so 
that the playwright can make changes. The novel itself 
ends, before the final “Dates” passage, with 10 “Notes 
for Revision.” Thus this attempt to understand history is 
at the same time an attempt to understand itself. It’s 
unfinished, decadent, ambiguous — precisely the sort of 
art that Marxists would have us avoid. 

But Cantor is smart enough to put first things first. He 
opens with a man in crisis. It’s the summer of 1965; 
Guevara has spoken out against Castro’s deals with the 
Soviets and has been sent to the Isle of Pines to rethink 
his commitment. Here Che drafts his autobiographical 
sketches and worries over them with Ponco. At this 
point he’s a fairly standard protagonist in convalescence. 
He has little taste for food; his asthma interferes with 
sleep. And those work gangs in the island compound: 
are they criminals, or inmates of an insane asylum? 
Che’s last conversation with Fidel has left him asking the 
same questions of himself. Early on, these doubts are 
expressed with a characteristic grim flourish: ‘For a bad 
moment ... I thought of the factories — my ministry's 
responsibility — many of them idle or half used, 
hobbled for lack of raw materials or trained workers, or 
spare parts. The Revolution was an old engraving | saw 
once, as a child: a pensive bearded man, a broken god, 


_with a ruined city in the background, a collection of 


useless instruments around him, a magic square whose 
impotent charm means nothing beyond itself. . . .” 

‘Cantor has so thoroughly assimilated the Latin 
American ambiance that he’s taken on its music: 
hyberbolic and exclamatory, free with metaphor and 
repetition, always ready to snap off an epigram 
(“Everything,” Che admits early on, “goes into my 
sausage machine for epigrams”). When these qualities 
combine, as during this ‘bad moment,” they can raise an 
experience or a character to cosmic proportions. And this 
mythmaking inclination is in time reinforced by the 
insistent artificiality of the novel’s documents. That is, 
we learn that Guevara is reshaping the facts of his past in 
order to suit his present needs — Ponco has to ask why 
there’s no mention of Che's brothers and sisters, why 
Che’s father has been killed off when in fact the old man 
is still ministering to the sick down in Argentina. Thus 
Che himself is striving to fill his “empty sound” with 
whatever myth he wishes. A note in his first journal 
excerpt reads: “Endless redefinition instead of the 
activity itself.” 

Yet something more than endless redefinition propels 
us through these memoirs, and something more than an 
all-stops-out style. Ponco’s interrogations establish 
what's true as well as what's false. We discover early on, 
for example, that Che — until then a Gandhian pacifist 
— will kill his first man during the US-backed invasion 
of Guatemala in 1954. So when the guerrilla’s memoirs 
reach that point, it doesn’t matter that there are several 
impossibly long paragraphs of suspenseful meditations 
surrounding an act that cannot have taken more than a 
few seconds. The moment is Che's point of no return — 
he’s entitled to dwell on it as long as he likes. 

Another reason these reminiscences remain true, even 
after they're proven to be lies, is their insight into the 
contradictions that create personality. One character is 
described as “an atonal concerto of conflicting voices”; 

Continued on page 23 








BIDART 


Continued from page 13 
Elizabeth Bishop. (His role as reader/critic/editor of 
Lowell's later work has been documented in lan Hamil- 
ton’s biography Robert Lowell.) He has remained in 
Cambridge; currently he teaches at Wellesley College. 
With the first poem in his first book, Golden State 
(1973), Bidart signaled his independence from Bishop 
and Lowell (one could have done worse than be 
influenced by either) and embarked on a declarative 
enterprise that continues through his very latest poems. 
“Herbert White” begins: 
“When I hit her on the head, it was good, 


and then | did it to her a couple of times, — 

but it was funny,—afterwards, 

it was as if somebody else did it. . . 
Most of his distinctive traits are already present: the 
monologue spoken through the mask of an afflicted 
character, the explicitly violent subject matter (in other 
poems the violence is inward, but it is no less explicit), 
the strangely affectless voice. Golden State drew the 
contour line of Bidart’s own state. He would speak, out 
of others, and out of himself, of the tragedy of 
unanchored being. This last phrase suggests that there is 
an existential/religious dimension in the work. Yet it is 
more than just a dimension, or layer; these concerns are 
the very pivot of Bidart’s poetry. In the poems leading up 
to The Sacrifice (Random House, 63 pages, $5.95 paper), 
and in this new book especially, the question is 
repeatedly, implicitly posed: what meaning can we have 
without connection to something greater than the self? 

Herbert White, the killer, is unconnected, as is the 
father Bidart describes in “California Plush,” “The Book 
of Life,” and “Golden State”: 

You punished Ruth 

when she went to Los Angeles for a weekend, by 

beginning to drink; she would return home 

either to find you in the hospital, 

orinacoma on the floor... 


The exacerbation 

of this seeming necessity 

for connection—; 
The father drinks to punish, to lacerate himself, to force 
guilt, but the “connection” he needs is of another sort. 
Bidart acknowledges this near the end of “Golden 
State.” Stepping back, speaking with a detachment that 
his father could not possess, he writes: 

in the awareness, the 

history of our contradictions and violence, 

insofar as | am “moral” at all, 

is the beginning of my moral being. 

The “insofar as I am ‘moral’ at all’ is the crucial line, and 
“insofar” is the key word. Bidart’s intent is to locate, 
through the insistent presentation of ‘contradictions and 
violence,” this ‘moral being’’ — its order and its source. 
This is the connection that the father drank to find. 

With The Book of the Body (1977), Bidart moved away 
from the externalized, anecdotal narrative that he had 
used in Golden State and began to search for an idiom 
that would articulate both the static and the mobile 
aspects of inwardness. At the same time, he took on 
opposition and polarity as his subject matter: the body 
vs. the spirit, assent to life vs. refusal. The conception is 
dualistic, even Manichaean. Matter, the body, the 
appetites are evil; they affront the spirit and inevitably 
produce guilt. But Bidart also perceived the inverse 
dynamic that operates between body and spirit: that 
hatred of the body is at the same time obsession with it, 
that the most devout yearning can be expressed through 
the most extreme bodily fetishism. 

The long poem “Ellen West’ represents this am- 
bivalence in extreme form. Bidart based the poem upon 
Ludwig Binswanger’s “The Case of Ellen West,” a study 
of a young woman with anorexia nervosa. In the poem, 
internal monologue is counterpointed with short, 
clinical progress reports (Ellen West is in the hospital). 
The terms of the struggle — the fundamental split in her 
psyche — are set out immediately: 

I love sweets,— 

heaven 
would be dying ona bed of vanilla ice cream. . . 


But my true self 
is thin, all profile 


and effortless gestures, the sort of blond 
elegant girl whose 
body is the image of her soul. 

Bidart’s interpretation of anorexia, like Binswanger’s, is 
existential: it is a turning of the spirit away from the flesh 
(an interpretation not shared by all psychologists). Ellen 
rejects the body, its sexuality, its mortal obligation; she 
hurls herself toward weightlessness, spiritual freedom, 
the kind of angelic innocence that she imagines is 
beyond death. Her contradiction, the embattled other 
self, expresses its claim through food obsession. Each 
surge of appetite is also a flaring-up of her sexual being, 
each willful denial is a scourging of her sinfulness. The 
result is a parable of sainthood. When Ellen finally 
poisons herself, the struggle is over. Attached to the 
hospital report is this observation: “She looked as she 
had never looked in life — calm and happy and 
peaceful.” 

The title poem, “The Book of the Body,” expresses a 
conflict of another sort. Through “YES” and “NO” — 
the poles of acceptance and denial — Bidart writes of his 
“terror” at accepting his homosexuality: “The NO which 
is YES, the YES which is NO.” In sharp, telegraphic lines 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 15 

he outlines the stages he passes through before his 
“reconciliation with the body.” This “reconciliation,” in 
Bidart’s case, requires the vanquishing of a deeply rooted 
guilt — about the body, sexuality, unsanctioned 
sexuality. The poem has a violent, jagged movement: 
one does not break a taboo calmly. 

“The Book of the Body” is painful to read, and I’m not 
sure that it succeeds. The references to the stages of 
passage are private, the psychic ground traversed is vast, 
and the dialectical form of the final acceptance (cited 
above) is difficult to absorb. The poem does, however, 
raise important questions. In what ways is Bidart’s 
“terror” connected to the expressions of violence in 
“Herbert White” or the vicious self-lacerations of Ellen 
West? Does a rage against the body underlie the thrust of 
Bidart’s metaphysics? Are guilt and violence inextricably 
linked in the soul’s economy? 

The Sacrifice, Bidart’s newest collection, is very much 
the successor to The Book of the Body. And “Ellen West” 
and “The War of Vaslav Nijinsky” are the two parts of a 
hinge. “Nijinsky” transfers the struggle between spirit 
and flesh to a larger stage; it modulates the more private, 
existential guilt of Ellen West into the guilt of Western 
man. In The Sacrifice, Bidart finally pushes open the 
door to the religious. First he presents us with the 
tormented expiations of Nijinsky; then, in “Con- 
fessional” and ‘The Sacrifice,” he conducts fevered 
meditations on guilt and salvation; finally, in “Genesis 
1-2:4," he takes it upon himself to prune and 
resyncopate the opening passage of the Old Testament. 
The movement is toward an expanded sense of spirit, 
but it is nothing like Dante’s journey from darkness to 
pure light. Indeed, though Bidart’s frame of reference is 
explicitly religious, it is not necessarily that of a believer. 


“Genesis 1-2:4” is not meant as a trumpet call or an 
announcement of reconciliation. Rather, it is a harsh 
statement about necessity: for better or worse, the 
mystery and myth of our creation ex nihilo will always 
be at the core of our collective imagination. We can no 
more free ourselves from them than we can shake off 
our dependence on the moral imperatives set out by 
Christianity. 

Like “Ellen West,” “The War of Vaslav Nijinsky” is 
both a narrative and a dramatic monologue. Bidart 
employs emphatic capital letters — a distinctive feature 
of his style since The Book of the Body — to present the 
crescendo moments of the inner life of the “mad” 
dancer; the alternating sections, given either in the voice 
of Nijinsky’s wife, Romola, or as objective narrative, are 
unemphasized. These skillful typographical mod- 
ulations put Nijinsky’s bitter soul struggle into-relief. 
The Western Front does not stop at the body’s outer 
perimeters: it is a spiritual war that, for Nijinsky, calls up 
the ancient impulse to sacrifice. Here Bidart brings 
together both pagan and Christian conceptions. Ni- 
jinsky’s Le sacre du printemps is pre-Christian; Nijinsky 
himself, conscious of guilt and sin, is a martyr of the 
Christian stamp: 

I said to myself: 


You must join YOUR GUILT 
to the WORLD'S GUILT. 
And: 
Then, | said to myself: 


“HISTORY 1S HUMAN NATURE—; 


TO SAY 1AM GUILTY 
IS TO ACCEPT IMPLICATION 


IN THE HUMAN RACE...” 
And: 
Tomorrow, | will go to Zurich— 
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to live in an asylum. 


MY SOUL IS SICK,— 

NOT MY MIND 

Bidart has choreographed the poem masterfully. With 
every movement the screw is tightened: Nijinsky’s self- 
interrogations grow shriller, his plaints more manic. At 
last he snaps — evil is more durable than the mind. The 
most celebrated dancer in the world ends up on all fours 
in an asylum in Zurich. “Let this be the Body/through 
Which the War has passed.” So he had asked in his 
extremity, and so it was granted. 

Bidart does not argue, as lesser poet might, that 
Nijinsky’s madness was, in fact, sanity. No, the dancer 
was mad. The point is that his madness was consistently 
spiritual: Bidart, though, is questioning the spiritual 
impulse itself — might it not be a kind of madness? But 
then, supposing it were, would we not have to say that 
madness is ethically superior to sanity? This is the 
essence of Bidart’s procedure: he peels away the layers 
of received response until all is contradiction. Nijinsky is 
both hero and madman; his martyrdom is both insanity 
and the purest, most valorous act of soul; his ruin was 
inevitable and it was freely chosen. 

“Nijinsky” epitomizes the Bidart style. The lines are 
broken and staggered on the page, but not according to 
any “poetic” principle. They are arranged to transmit as 
precisely as possible the pauses and stresses of the 
declarative voice. This is where Bidart parts company 
with most poetic norms: the “speaking” is of paramount 
importance. Everything is sacrificed to its imperatives. 
There is no metric or stanzaic underpinning — the lines 
are arranged and controlled to serve the movement of 
the voice. Spacing, line breaks, punctuation, and 
typography are all-important. To dispense so completely 
with the poet's arsenal is to walk a tightrope. Where 
there is no structure, where all is voice, a single false note 
can undermine the reader's trust. Bidart’s poems come to 
life in spite of the odds against them — he manages to 
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hold the beat and nuance of the inner voice. 

“Confessional” is, as the title suggests, a poem of self- 
excoriation. The conceit itself — that these are words 
spoken to a priest — violates the sacrament: we read 
with voyeuristic absorption Bidart’s dissection of his 
relationship with his mother. He has found a remarkable 
counternarrative in St. Augustine’s Confessions (the 
poem’s title thus has a double resonance), for 
Augustine’s reconciliation with his mother is a paradigm 
of spirituality: 

As Augustine and Monica stood leaning at that 

window in Ostia, contemplating 


what the saints’ possession of God is like, 


they moved past and reviewed 
(Augustine tells us) 


each level of created things, — 
Monica has won her once-wayward son back to the 
Church. Secure that his soul has been saved, she falls 
into a fever and dies. ‘My mother,” writes Bidart, “JUST 
DIED.” 

“Confessional” is a harrowing poem. As in “Ni- 
jinsky,” guilt is at the core; only Bidart’s guilt is nothing 
so grand, or “mad,” as a guilt for humanity — it is the 
most private, self-bound thing: ' 

and then he found 


that what had made his life 
possible, what he had found so deeply INSIDE HIM, 


had its hands around his neck, 
strangling him— 
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and that therefore, if he were 
to survive, 


he must in turn strangle, murder, 
kill it inside him... 


TO SURVIVE, I HAD TO KILL HER INSIDE ME. 
This is the universal separation process that Bidart is 
anatomizing. What makes the poem so remarkable is the 
poet’s determination to track the guilt to its deepest 
rooting place, to find its connection to his moral being. 

Nietzsche proposed the “super-man” who would be 
free of the burden of guilt: to live without a conception of 
morality was the imperative that followed from the 
death of God. Bidart works in the opposite direction. He 
looks into his heart and discovers guilt. Guilt, in turn, 
implies a moral nature, and a moral nature presupposes 
some foundation. Of course, Bidart is not psy- 
chologically naive. He knows that the guilt may be 
generated by the Freudian superego, that the religious 
dimension is not logically necessary. But at a certain 
pitch of affliction, logical truths are not sufficient; 
suffering must bring its appeal to a higher court. | am not 
saying that Bidart has turned to God. But he has found in 
the religious tradition a framework that will accom- 
modate his urgent questioning. Whether that tradition is 
valid or archaic is beside the point — it stands for the 
need that is at the psyche’s core. I cannot read “Genesis 
1-2:4” as ironic, artful, or blasphemous. I see it as a most 
serious homage, if not to God then to the lost and fearful 
beings that had to make Him: 

In the beginning, God made HEAVEN and EARTH. 


The earth without form was waste. 
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Continued from page 14 

American control over or privileged access to the 
enormous energy reserves of the Middle East. In a 
policy-planning document of 1945, the US State 
Department described these reserves as “a stupendous 
source of strategic power and one of the greatest material 
prizes in world history.” This insight has guided 
American policy ever since. (A recent corollary is that 
“petrodollars’” must be returned to the American 
economy by way of arms sales, construction projects, 
bank deposits, Treasury securities, etc.) 

Contrary to Cold War myths, the main threat to 
American control of this “prize” is indigenous: not 
Soviet imperialism, but the emergence of radical 
nationalist regimes in the oil-producing states. Herein, 
claims Chomsky, lies Israel’s contribution to the “special 
relationship.” After its smashing victory over Arab 
adversaries in 1967 (at a time when the United States 
was trying in vain to suppress insurgent nationalism in 
Southeast Asia), Israel appeared to be a vital “strategic 
asset”: a barrier against radical Arab regimes and a base 
for the projection of American power in the Middle East. 
Israel and Iran (under the shah) were to be America’s 
“regional gendarmes.” And in return for turning itself 
into an increasingly militarized American dependency 

Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 17 
— and performing subsidiary 
services, e.g., providing extensive 
support for right-wing regimes in 
Latin America and Africa — Is- 
rael receives vast aid and a free 
hand in the occupied territories. 
The Fateful Triangle is or- 
ganized along two dimensions — 
the realm of fact and the realm of 
ideology. Chomsky’s analysis of 
the “special relationship” and the 
“strategic asset’ theory, along 
with his detailed exposition of 


“Stuns us 


Israeli policies in the occupied 
territories and in Lebanon, form 
one axis of the book. The other is 
his critique of the mythology that 
surrounds and hallows the “spe- 
cial relationship.” Among the 
many widely heid illusions that 
Chomsky demolishes: that Arab 
citizens of Israel enjoy full civic 
equality; that the Israeli occupa- 
tion of the West Bank has been 
“benign” and “enlightened”; that 
the political aspirations of 
Palestinians in the occupied terri- 
tories have never been clearly 
expressed; that the Israeli De- 
fense Forces were welcomed as 
“liberators” by most Lebanese in 
the summer of 1982; and that the 


Kahan Commission report on the 
Sabra/Shatila massacre was a 
“sublime” moral achievement. 
But the heart of Chomsky’s cri- 
tique is his demystification of 
three highly charged terms, all of 
them central to American politi- 
cal discourse about the Middle 
East: ‘‘rejectionism,” “terrorism,” 
and “support for Israel.” 

The first of these terms refers to 
rejection of the right of national 
self-determination for one of the 
two peoples who inhabit the 
territory of Israel/Palestine. In 
American parlance this term has 
been applied almost exclusively 
to the position of the Palestinians 
and their representatives (the 
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PLO) or sponsors (the Arab 
governments). This allegedly un- 
wavering Arab rejectionism has 
been widely held to be the main 
obstacle to a peaceful settlement. 

But as Chomsky shows, that 
view was never more than half 
true, and since the early 1970s it 
has been even less true. For 
example: in 1970 Gamal Abdel 
Nasser declared that “it will be 
possible to institute a durable 
peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, not excluding eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations, if 
Israel evacuates the occupied 
territories and accepts a settle- 
ment of the problem of Palestini- 
an refugees.” In 1971 Anwar 
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between their music and the distant black American 


culture that helped form it. 


A critic for Rolling Stone and The New York 
Times, Palmer is also the author of Deep Blues, 


one of the most extensive studies of American blues 


ever published. 


Price good through December 13th. 
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Sadat offered Israel a full peace 
treaty on the pre-June 1967 
borders, with security guaran- 
tees, recognized borders, and no 
mention of a Palestinian state. In 
1972 King Hussein proposed a 
confederation of Jordan and the 
West Bank under Jordanian aus- 
pices (supposedly the Israeli 
Labor Party’s position). In 1975 
three official and semiofficial 
spokesmen for the PLO publicly 
indicated a willingness to accept 
a Palestinian state in the occupied 
territories and thereafter re- 
nounce violence as a means 
toward national unification. In 
1976, at the instigation of Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan, a UN Security 
Council resolution was in- 
troduced (and vetoed by the 
United States) calling for a Pales- 
tinian state alongside Israel and 
for “appropriate arrangements 

. to guarantee ... the sov- 
ereignty, territorial integrity and 
political independence of all 
states in the area and their right 
to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries.” In 1977 
(according to a report in the New 
York Times) Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan “informed the United 
States that they would sign peace 
treaties with Israel as part of an 
overall Middle East settlement.” 
Later that year the PLO promptly 
endorsed a joint US-Soviet com- 
muniqué (angrily rejected by Is- 
rael and thereafter repudiated by 
the US) calling for a two-state 
solution, with peace treaties 
guaranteed by the superpowers. 

Some, perhaps all, of these 
Arab initiatives were ambiguous 
or inadequate. But they have 
something else in common: with- 
out exception they were ignored 
or rejected by Israel (with 
American backing), and they 
have all virtually disappeared 
from the public record in the 
United States. Moreover, the re- 
jections came from Labor govern- 
ments — which is noteworthy, 
since the Israeli Labor Party is 
currently the last best hope of 
most American liberals and even 
many democratic socialists. In 
fact, as Chomsky documents at 
length, the mainstream of the 
Labor Party (including every par- 
ty chief from David Ben-Gurion 
to Shimon Peres) has been no 
less consistent than Menachem 
Begin’s Likud in its rejection of 
Palestinian national self-de- 
termination. Rhetorical dif- 
ferences notwithstanding, both 
Labor and Likud governments 
have sponsored vigorous settle- 
ment activity in the occupied 
territories and have suppressed 
all significant forms of political 
self-organization there. Although 
the Likud has been more explicit 
about its intention to retain sov- 
ereignty over the territories, all 
Labor programs, from the: Allon 
Plan to the “Jordanian option,” 
have envisioned effective Israeli 
control over the West Bank (and, 
crucially, over its resources of 
water and cheap labor) while 
denying Palestinian nationhood. 
As for the Camp David accords, 
immediately after their adoption 
the Israeli Knesset passed a reso- 
lution asserting that “after the 
transition period laid down in the 
Camp David accords, Israel will 
raise its claim and act to fulfill its 
rights to sovereignty over Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza district 
[i.e., the occupied territories].” 
Chomsky quotes Abba Eban’s 
astonished response that there 
was no precedent “in the juris- 
prudence of any government for 
such a total contradiction be- 
tween an international agree- 
ment and a national statement of 
policy.” And this “national state- 
ment of policy” is well on its way 
to being fully implemented. 

As Chomsky points out, there 
is now an international con- 
sensus for a two-state settlement, 
with security guarantees. The 


_ only significant exceptions to this 
consensus are the Rejection Front 


of the PLO (until very recently — 
or perhaps still — a minority 
within the organization), the 
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Chomsky 


Continued from page 18 

Israeli government (along with 
most of the Labor opposition), 
and the United States. Obviously, 
these realities do not exactly 
square with current American 
usage of the term “rejectionism.” 

The term “terrorism” is anoth- 
er curious case. It is properly 
applied to Palestinian violence 
against Israeli civilians, violence 
that is as futile in practice as it is 
intolerable in principle. How- 
ever, that is virtually its sole 
application in mainstream 
American writing about the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. One 
objection to this usage is general 
and semantic: what one side in 
any conflict calls “terrorism” the 
other side invariably calls “repri- 
sals”; and the violence per- 
petrated by states (at least states 
friendly to the US) is rarely 
considered by mainstream 
American commentators as being 
on the same moral level as that of 
guerrilla movements. But what is 
even more curious about the 
restriction of “terrorism” to PLO 
(or Libyan or Iraqi) violence is 
that violence’s relative numerical 
insignificance. According to an 
official Israeli estimate (cited by 
Chomsky), 106 civilians have 
been killed in northern Israel by 
terrorists since the late 1960s; 
according to an investigation by a 
former Israeli police official, 282 
Israeli civilians in all have been 
killed in terrorist attacks since 
1967. The number of Palestinian 
and Lebanese civilians killed by 
the Israeli armed forces since the 
late 1960s exceeds these figures 
by an enormous margin (approx- 
imately 50 to 1 during 1982 alone, 
according to Lebanese govern- 
ment estimates). Not to mention 
the hundreds of thousands of 
Arab civilians involuntarily dis- 
placed in wars and “reprisals” 
from 1948 to 1982. 

Semantic dishonesty can be 
deadly. The Israeli government 
has attempted, with some suc- 
cess, to eliminate the word ‘’Pal- 
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estinian” from official Israeli dis- 
course, routinely substituting the 
word “terrorist.” This demotion 
of the Palestinians from human 
status made it possible, among 
other things, to cut off food, 
water, and electricity to West 
Beirut during the summer of 
1982, to bomb refugee camps 
(towns, actually) into rubble, and 
to ship 9000 Palestinian males to 
prison camps in Israel. The 
American mass media, through 
their consistently partisan use of 
the word “terrorism,” also de- 
serve some credit for these ac- 
complishments. 

Serious criticism of Israeli state 
policies is rare in American poli- 
tics or intellectual life — in part 
because apologists for those poli- 
cies label themselves as “sup- 
porters of Israel” and their oppo- 
nents as “anti-Israel.”” This verbal 
gambit is pure demagoguery, 
comparable to the branding of 
those who opposed the In- 
dochina war as “anti-American.” 
Yet it is remarkably effective. 
Chomsky quote numerous Israeli 
doves, many of them near de- 
spair over their lack of support 
from American liberals and 
American Jews. Their view, as 
Chomsky formulates it, is that 
the “support for Israel” (i.e., for 
its worst excesses of militarism 
and chauvinism) shown by most 
American Jewish organizations 
and by journals like Commentary 
and the New Republic should be 
called by another name: “support 
for Israel’s continued moral de- 
generation and, quite possibly, 
ultimate physical destruction.” 

Israeli doves are not only 
Chomsky’s political allies; they 
are among his principal sources. 
In addition to his usual mastery 
of the American and European 
press and scholarly literature, he 
has drawn heavily on the 
Hebrew-language press. In The 
Fateful Triangle he pays hand- 
some tribute to “the work of 
thoughtful and courageous Israeli 
journalists who have set — and 
met — quite unusual standards in 
exposing unpleasant facts about 
their own government and socie- 

Continued on page 22 
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book Jn China, Eve Arnold — an 
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traveled through America and, with the 
perceptive eye that:has earned her a 
leading place among today’s 
photojournalists, she has captured 
images that project the diverse life of 
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America, of the people, and the land 
— that her book celebrates. Like In 
China, Eve Arnold’s new book is made 
up of full-color photographs (166 of 
them) accompanied by her own text. 
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This is the authorized and definitive biography 
of one of America’s most fascinating and most 
enigmatic 20th-century writers, the creator of 
the hard-boiled detective — Sam Spade and 
the Continental Op. It is the first and only book 
on Hammett written with the full cooperation 
of his longtime friend Lillian Hellman, and it is 
based on a great deal of material that has 
never been available before, including many 
Hammett letters and Hellman’s own 
recollections. Diane Johnson is the author of 
five novels, including The Shadow Knows and 
Lying Low, and a collection of essays, 
Terrorists and Novelists. 
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Continued from page 20 

ty. There is nothing comparable 
elsewhere, in my experience.” 
Anyone familiar with Chomsky’s 
frequent criticisms of the 
American press will recognize in 
that last sentence a quietly 
scathing rebuke. 

It remains to say a word about 
the author of The _ Fateful 
Triangle. Fifteen years ago in the 
New Republic (a previous in- 


wv 
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carnation, of course), a reviewer 
wrote that “one of the few 
comforts available at this terrible 
moment is that we continue to 
produce men of Noam 
Chomsky’s honesty and stature 
— and continue to have them 
published.” I don’t know who 
else that reviewer had in mind, 
but as of 1983, there is no one in 
American intellectual life remote- 
ly of Noam Chomsky’s stature. 
Over the last 15 years he has 
published nearly 4000 pages of 
political analysis and polemic 
unexampled in scope, rigor, 
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cogency, and moral passion. And 
it is only a second career: he is, 
primarily, the foremost linguistic 
and cognitive theorist of our time. 

Chomsky’s reward for this un- 
flinching radical criticism has 
been virtual ostracism by Ameri- 
ca‘s mainstream political in- 
telligentsia. Although his politi- 
cal commentary is much sought 
after in Europe, Canada, Austra- 
lia, and Japan, readers and view- 
ers of the American mass media 
have generally been spared ex- 
posure to it. Academic journals 
have long been closed to him, 
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and even liberal periodicals like 
the New Republic, the New York 
Review of Books, and Partisan 
Review are now apparently off 
limits. All this is not surprising; 
by and large, those are enemies 
that a consistent radical must 
expect. But the likely result — 
that this brilliant, crucial book 
will be widely maligned or ig- 
nored — is unfortunate. Con- 
sidering the stakes, it may even 
be fateful. 


Bernays 


Continued from page 14 
that they become “real and un- 
real at the same time.” She also 
describes them in such a way 
that we feel both Alicia’s fascina- 
tion and her revulsion: because 
the heroine finds aspects of 
herself, her history, difficult to 
face, the invaders themselves are 
more repulsive than alluring. 
The first, envious high-school 
chum Wilma Fearing, is 
ravenous, drawn, and beady- 
eyed. Alicia feels not connection 
with her but vague disgust. “The 
woman sitting across from her, 
eating raw spinach with sur- 
prising fervor, was as concealed 
as if she was locked inside a 
chest.” Yet there is something 
about Wilma that dissipates the 
“dark fog” of Alicia’s long-for- 
gotten adolescence. Similarly, the 
massive Jeanette Ashburton, who 
claims to have been a college 
teacher of Alicia’s and who now 


woman's erotic and ego needs 
wrapped in the fool's cloak of her 
unease. 

Even more threatening to 
Alicia’s atrophying sexuality is 
the embittered Pearl Withers, 
who follows a long, beautifully 
parsed tale of child obsession 
(her own, but obviously a cor- 
ollary of Alicia’s growing preoc- 
cupation with daughter Toby, 
whom she _ perceives as 
“doomed”) with the assertion 
that she and Alicia were once 
lesbian lovers. Both Pearl and her 
environs are sickeningly op- 
pressive. Her rendezvous with 
Alicia takes place in her Somer- 
ville apartment, into which con- 
struction noise intrudes and 
cooking smells waft. Outside 
looms a “heavy sky, in which 
huge blue and black clouds were 
rolling around, as if in labor.” 
Pearl's skirt, “in which a muted 
geometrical pattern was woven 
into the threads, made her hips 
seem wide enough for two 
women.” Her assertions, though 
vigorously denied by Alicia, 
nonetheless unleash fears, tears, 
uncensored memory. Yet this 
encounter, the penultimate one, 
seems creepingly uncanny if not 
downright supernatural: “Alicia 
found her jacket on a chair and 
walked to the door to let herself 
out. She looked back and saw 
Pearl, revolving smoothly as if 
she were on a turntable, with no 
motion in her legs.” 

As the Pearl turns, we return to 
reality one, which is not without 
its own herrors, chief among 
them Phyllis Vance, managing 


“Their sounds receded, 
they seemed to be 

fading into the back of 
the picture, they 
dissolved into the 
vanishing point. And as 
this occurred, Alicia — 
Baer’s two lives, reality 
one and reality two, 
merged and were 
swallowed by the mist 


at the end o 


inhabits a Beacon Hill parlor 
stuffed with antiques and deadly 
sachet smells, is a grandmotherly 
grotesque. At work on a biogra- 
phy of Beatrix Potter, imprisoned 
in her apartment amid heavy 
furnishings “imported from the 
past,” she nonetheless pierces 
Alicia with references to her old 
student's collegiate stabs at fic- 
tion. “ ‘My writing? I don’t write, 
I'm an editor,” asserts Alicia. 
“At this, her breathing went 
shallow; something had her by 
the throat.” 

But if there are dead bodies of 
ambition buried under Alicia’s 
proclaimed job satisfaction, her 
marriage, too, is a layering of 
lifelessness and _ fulfillment. 
Alicia and Barney are bound 
together by tenderness; at times 
they seem on the verge of sex but 
veer off into sleep. Deposit this 
woman in the sack in reality two, 
though, with a schmuck of an 
architect who adores her, and 
she’s a tiger; the affair with Roger 
Tucker, one of the invaders, may 
be no more than air, but it’s pretty 
hot air. And Bernays deftly con- 
veys Alicia's alienation from her 
own ardor by making Roger a 
weepy, libidinous clown: a mani- 
festation of the middle-aged 


the world.” 


editor of Griffin House, the Bos- 
ton publisher by which Alicia is 
employed. Bernays’s descriptions 
of the book world, fueled no 
doubt by long experience, strut 
down the road between gritty, 
mercenary reality and out-and- 
out parody, and many are wick- 
edly droll. But banshee editor 
Vance, whether ruthlessly spear- 
ing the yolks of her eggs Benedict 
or steaming among her officeful 
of hothouse plants, transcends 
satire. Like Joan Collins at full 
throttle, she is a wolf in Helen 
Gurley Brown’s clothing. And 
her intended sacrificial lamb is 
Alicia’s pet author, Davida Frank- 
lin of the small sales and big 
headaches, who manages to 
thwart Phyllis by getting herself 
genuinely, horribly, murdered. A 
woman who handles prose better 
than she does men, she winds up 
strangled by a sleek, psy- 
chopathic boyfriend named Craig 
— a chap Bernays describes as 
having expensive suits, rotten 
eyes, a Habsburg nose, and 
stevedore’s hands. 

This last brutal event not only 
devastates Alicia; it convinces her 
that her ESP is on the fritz. 
Clearly she should have been 
worrying about a hex on Davida, 





her professional child, not on 
Toby, her biological one. Be that 
as it may, she starts to have awful 
dreams, perhaps visions, of 
Davida’s slaying. And it is in this 
nether nightmare world that re- 
alities one and two come to echo 
each other. Alicia’s dreams of 
Davida are replaced by her final 
appointment with an invader: a 
mysterious doctor who threatens 
to do for gynecology what 
Laurence Olivier did for dentistry 
in Marathon Man, Bernays, who 
has heretofore laced Alicia’s fan- 
tasies with the distinct flavor of 
fact, depicts this final “invasion” 
as a vivid nightmare. Our heroine 
does not meet Dr. Jared Koenig 
MD for lunch, amid polished 
silverware and the trappings of 
polite actuality; she meets him in 
the deepest cave of female neu- 
rosis, where he is indeed, terror of 
terrors, wielding a fork. 

Arguably, since The Address 
Book is now firmly grounded in 
fantasy, Bernays should be per- 
mitted to end it howsoever she 
will: with a clap of the hands, in a 
puff of smoke, even with a weird 
series of imaginary encounters in 
the milling Quincy Market. Still, 
the novel seems oddly un- 
resolved for one so neatly con- 
trived. In the end we have Alicia, 
more assertive than she was in 
the beginning, chumming it up 
with the now-ominous, now- 
whining invaders on the patio in 
front of Crabtree and Evelyn 
(where, appropriately, Jeanette 
Ashburton has come to restock 
her supply of mausoleum scents). 
They've all gotten wind of 
Alicia’s to-go-or-not-to-go crisis, 
and each has an opinion about 
whether she should give Phyllis 
the finger and Barney the shaft, 
and set her sights on a bite of the 
Big Apple. But Alicia, having 
made up her own mind, no 
longer needs these catalysts. So 
they are permitted to peter out — 
like the book, alas — as she heads 
for the Union Oyster House and 
the rest of her life. “Their sounds 
receded, they seemed to be fad- 
ing into the back of the picture, 
they dissolved into the vanishing 
point. And as this occurred, Alicia 
Baer’s two lives, reality one and 
reality two, merged and were 
swallowed by the mist at the end 
of the world.” Not to speak of the 
mist at the end of the book. 

You have to admit, though, 
that Bernays had a terrific idea. 
Do you suppose that if I left my 
copy of The Address Book in a 
North End pizza parlor for a few 
days, then went to pick it up, it 
would come back steeped in 
mystery and oregano, with a 
more worthy conclusion? Say, 
one in which Alicia, with a 
Cheshire grin, introduces Phyllis 
to Craig. 0 


Cantor 


Continued from page 15 

the same might be said of any- 
one to whom this novel gives the 
least space to breathe. Ponco, for 
instance, was born a loquacious 
liar (a natural at fiction, one 
might say), but a war wound has 
made it painful for him to talk. 
Che’s mother suffers the most 
extraordinary contradictions, and 
yet she’s the first person to rise 
to allegorical stature. In a hilari- 
ous imitation of Eva Perén, dur- 
ing young Ernesto’s last dinner 
at home, she renders herself 
both queen and clown, both a 
steel-trap rationalist a_stilleto- 
wielding master of domestic re- 
venge. This sort of emotional 
clout never lets up. Five hundred 
pages in, after executions and 
suicides and murders enough for 
an entire hot and bloody con- 
tinent, the death of a single 
member of Che’s Bolivian cadre 
stings as if he’d been the first 
to go down, thanks to the strik- 
ing pauses and reiterations Can- 
tor wrings from the journal ex- 
cerpts. 

And this author has his details 
down cold. Cantor knows what 
newspapers were available in La 
Paz in 1952, not just their names 
but their politics and how each 
was printed. He knows how 
Cuba’s Rural Guard would set up 
a barracks guardpost in 1957; he 
knows what was wrong with 
those Vietnam-issue jungle 
boots; he knows how monkey 
meat tastes. During the first half 
of Che the emphasis is so much 
on mood and psychology that 
one doesn’t notice the density of 
detail. It’s a Proustian effect, 
really, and Cantor may drop a sly 
reference or two to the great 
French modernist. But unlike 
Proust’s narrator, Che eventually 
emerges from his convalescence, 
having written his way back to 
the point of taking action. “The 
words, the deeds, the people live 
in separate houses. Where is the 

*man whose actions could call 
them together?” At the end of the 
novel's first half, Che has decided 
once more to be that man. 

The second book is the more 
active, the more explicitly de- 
tailed; it’s also the more bizarre. If 
one could almost use it to con- 
struct a how-to on guerrilla tac- 
ties and strategy, Che’s Bolivian 
tampaign nonetheless comes 
across as a tragicomedy of errors 
that was doomed from the start. 
Che is arrogant: he alienates the 
intellectual communists in the 
cities, people whose help he must 
have. He’s careless: one of his 
own cadre betrays him (a twist 
Cantor handles with admirable 
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teasy indirection). Worst of all, 
he’s unable to adapt. In a series of 
highly imaginative encounters, 
Che is proven a failure at enlist- 
ing recruits from among the up- 
country Bolivian Incas. His zeal 
to haul these half-savage dirt 


Collette 


farmers into the 20th century 
either scares them off or induces 
them — in the novel's richest 
irony — to construct a myth of 
their own out of the wheezing 
and tattered guerrilla. Che be- 
comes, for them, something both 


Incan and Christian: another he- 
roic human sacrifice. And yet, 
and yet... Che’s troops win their 
share of engagements. They draw 
US advisers to Bolivia, with those 
helicopters and boots, and for a 

Continued on page 26 
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Cantor 


Continued from page 23 

few astounding months they ac- 
tually carry on a “second Viet- 
nam.” 

So it’s only natural that this 
miraculous tale should have four 
gospels. It draws on Guevara's 
journal, the journals of two Boli- 
vian recruits, and a variety of 
writings by the ever loyal Ponco. 
The black man went to Bolivia 
with his hero; he survived Che’s 


“Eerie 


death and a great deal more. Now 
it is July ‘68, a sympathetic 
Bolivian official has returned 
Che’s journals to Cuba, and 
Ponco is back on the Isle of Pines 
trying to make sense out of 
another ragtag bundle of docu- 
ments. No matter how he edits, 
selects, orchestrates, no matter 
how often he interrupts with new 
explanations, desperate resolu- 
tions — still the War of Liberation 
remains aborted, and Che's life 
and death remain ambiguous. 
“This isn’t a story where things 
simply are as they were,” Ponco 


complains at one point. No, Che 
agrees, this is art. Elsewhere, his 
mother claims in a letter: “I have 
always thought you had more of 
a taste for literature then actually 
politics? But woe woe woe when 
the realms are confused!” Or 
perhaps this letter is only another 
of Che’s fabrications, another 
self-important lie he tells to 
convince himself that his life 
hasn't been a mere self-important 
fabrication. “In ... silence,” he 
writes, “my worlds my words 
unraveled back past the present 
to nothing.” 


and tantalizing in the extreme.” Barbara Bannon, 
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Endless redefinitions. The im- 
plied center of all these docu- 
ments and details, and history’s 
moral as well, has’ been 
Guevara's spiritual and political 
growth; and it’s hard to imagine 
how a novel could demonstrate 
more effectively, or with greater 
philosophic understanding, the 
way a Gandhian idealist matures 
into a guerrilla fighter. Yet every 
doubtful entry in Che’s journal, 
every sunless day in the Bolivian 
jungle, threatens to undermine 
that development. In claiming he 
can change history, is Che so 
different from the rabbit-eyed 
Incas who call him Christ? The 
actual center of Cantor’s Che, 
then, is that doubtful silence. All 
Che’s redefinitions may be no 
more than aesthetic choices, 
absurd attempts to fill in an 
essential emptiness. Cantor’s re- 
fusal to ignore that possibility 
places his novel among the most 
maddening but deeply rewarding 
works of our time. 

John Barth would term those 
redefinitions, because they are an 
explicit and dramatically func- 
tional part of the text, “self- 
reflexive.” Indeed, one of the few 
recent North American novels 
that can match Che for historical 
sweep and Protean shape shifting 
is Barth’s LETTERS (1979); the 
other ‘that comes to mind is 
Thomas Pynchon’s_ Gravity's 
Rainbow (1973). Cantor, despite 
the richness of his rhetoric, re- 
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mains more homely than either 
of his older peers. His self- 
reflexiveness is an intrinsic part 
of the Che & Ponco Show; it’s 
never so intrusive as in Barth or 
Pynchon. Nonetheless, Che 
shares their vast scope, their 
inconoclastic bravado about the 
form, their idiosyncrasy of 
sentence and voice. And like 
LETTERS especially, Che leans 
on a classically excessive and 
myth-minded native work: 
Moby-Dick. 

In LETTERS the Melville con- 
nection underscores Barth’s cen- 
tral allegory, that of man vs. 
nature. Cantor, on the other 
hand, is working with a quest 
that’s doomed, that’s heroic in its 
sacrificial self-absorption. Some 
of the allusions are explicit: Pon- 
co reads Moby-Dick throughout 
Che's first half, and both he and 
Che draw the parallel between 
guerrilla leadership and Ahab’s 
captaincy. But one subtle refer- 
ence is even more revealing. 
During one of Che's strangest 
and most pathetic appeals to the 
Incas, a mad boy in the crowd 
exclaims that “he was a bloody 
man, he had a bloody hand, and 
he would have revenge.” There- 
after the line becomes a 
gruesome rosary for Ponco and 
the other guerrillas, and one of 
Cantor’s most disturbing repeti- 
tions, as the men _ wonder 
whether they’ve been reduced to 
mere supporting actors in Che’s 
drama of self-destruction. This 
ringing chorus of doom is lifted 
directly from Charles Olson's 
1947 study of Melville, Call Me 
Ishmael, an unusually poetic 
work of criticism that insisted, in 
almost every sentence, on turn- 
ing literature to myth. Olson’s 
thesis: “History was ritual and 
repetition when Melville’s im- 
agination was at its own proper 
beat.” Even the subtlest refer- 
ence, the most esoteric aside, 
helps deepen Cantor's vision. 

Neither are Cantor's novelistic 
forebears solely North American. 
Che is also a response to the 
literary renaissance still going on 
in South America. His cha-cha 
chronology and_ exhortatory 
prose recall,-in particular, The 
Death of Artemio Cruz (1962), in 
which Carlos Fuentes managed 
to weave all Mexican history into 
the tale of a cutthroat’s change 
from revolutionary to oppressor. 
Che never becomes an oppressor 
in the usual sense, but the 
suspense in the novel's latter half 
is generated by the way he 
pushes around the men under 
him. Knowing Che must die, we 
wonder how Ponco and the 
others managed to live with a 
quest that every day was plainly 
more quixotic. (Che even names 
his horse Rosinante, and there’s 
no overlooking the echo of San- 
cho Panza in the throatsore Pon- 
co). And there’s Baudelaire and 
Neruda, in each case poems 
about escape to a better life. 
Cantor won't be intimidated, and 
he won’t drop a name simply for 
its own sake. 

These allusive games aren't the 
novel's heart. In fact, when Che 
shortchanges_ personality, the 
book slips a bit. From time to time 
the other guerrillas’ journals 
sound too much like their lead- 
er’s, and the betrayal of the cadre 
is handled too brusquely, with 


too quick and sneering a refer- 
ence to Hollywood. But then 
Ponco and the others are trying to 
be like Che, and Hollywood 
provides a perfect image for the 
revolutionary vision turned 
hollow (the movie, you may 
recall, starred Omar Sharif). In 
short, this novel is one of the rare 
ones that contains all its own 
alternatives, that exposes both its 
immoral promptings and its mor- 
al justifications — a book with a 
Whale’s breadth and strength. 
The Death of Che Guevara 
provides the best evidence yet 
that there exists a generation of 
younger writers in this country 
(Cantor is in his mid-30s) that can 
rise to the highest challenges of 
the novelist’s art. 
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SATURDAY 3 


By now, everyone loves the idea of 3-D 
movies and everyone hates the experience — 
the fuzzily processed, headache-inducing 
images, the glasses that slip off your nose, 
and, of course, the stories and characters that 
barely make it to two dimensions. But as if to 
restore moviegoers’ love for the Platonic ideal 
of 3-Dness — a love sorely tried by Amityville 
3-Dand Jaws 3-D — the Museum of Science is 
presenting “Seeing Is Believing,” a celebra- 
tion of 3-D ranging from 19th-century stereo 
viewers to video games. Museum admission 
is $5, or $4 for students, except on 
Wednesdays from 1 to 4 p.m., when you get in 
free; call 723-2500. 

If you enjoy modern dance, you should be 
in three places at once tonight, starting at 8 in 
all cases. First, you'll want to take in the 
Dance Collective concert of works by 
Martha Armstrong Gray, Dawn Kramer, and 
Judith Chaffee at Boston University’s Sargent 
Dance Studio, on the third floor of: 1 
University Road in Boston, next to the BU 
Bridge; call 353-2748. At the same time, you 
should catch the evening of solos by Beth 
Soll and Jo Lechay at MIT's Kresge Little 
Theater, opposite the main entrance on 
Massachusetts Avenue (253-2877). And don’t 
miss Rozann Kraus and Daniel Epstein at 
the Joy of Movement in Central Square 
(492-7578). All three concerts cost $5. 


SUNDAY 4 


The Bluegrass Album Band is the un- 
prepossessing name chosen by a configura- 
tion of five of the sharpest musicians in that 
genre — guitarist/vocalist Tony Rice, ban- 
joist/vocalist J.D. Crowe, mandolinist/ 
vocalist Doyle Lawson, fiddler/vocalist Terry 


Baucomb, and bassist Todd Phillips. Their . 


first tour together since recording as a group 
qualifies as a bluegrass event of the first 
water; the Boston stop takes place at John 
Hancock Hall (Stuart and Berkeley Streets) at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $10 general admission, 
$12 for reserved orchestra seating. 

Our top choice for kicking off the holiday 
season is not A Christmas Story but a big 
Christmas release from eight years ago: John 
Huston’s The Man Who Would Be King. It's 
prime escapist fare about two soldiers of 
fortune — Sean Connery and Michael Caine 
— who become the masters of Kafiristan, a 
part of Afghanistan untouched by other white 
men. It'll take you out of the world of sleet 
and potholes and into a world where sandy 
dust flows through the windows of the 
railways. Connery, Caine — and writer/ 
director Huston — have rarely been better. It 
plays today at the Harvard Square, with The 
Lion in Winter, at 2:55 and 7:40 p.m. Call 
864-4580. 


MONDAY 9 


Nature’s calling tonight. At the Tam (1648 
Beacon Street, Brookline, 277-0982), 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic will be awarble 
throughout the evening (cover charge $3); 
meanwhile the Sephardic Jewish music of 
Voice of the Turtle will be heard at Boston 
University’s School of Public Communica- 
tions, 640 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
starting at 8:30. Tickets for the latter are $6, or 
$4 for elders and students; call 353-4428. 


TUESDAY 6 


TT ET TT LTTE SCR 

Anyone who has a heart has probably had 
it tugged by one of Burt Bacharach and Hal 
David's elegant songs, most of them stan- 
dardbearers as well as torchbearers. Eight 
Boston musicians, including stellar vocalist 
Didi Stewart, will be presenting two dif- 
ferent sets of Bacharach/David material 
beginning at 9:15 p.m. at Ryles upstairs (212 
Hampshire Street, Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge). For more information, call 876-9330. 

Although the light in The Lighthouse goes 
out December 4, the Boston Shakespeare 
Company will keep a Christmas candle 
burning almost every night through the end 
of the month. Tonight and Sunday the 11th, 
it’s Peter Sellars’s “chamber version” of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream; tomorrow, 
Gershwin and Others, with Susan Larson, 
Jeffrey Gall, and Craig Smith (repeated 


Wednesday: last solo in Symphony Hall 


edited by Andy Gaus 


December 15 and 17). Thursday and Sunday, 
there. will be additional performances of 
Schubert's Die Winterreise, and on December 
9, 12, and 18, Barry Collins’s Judgment will be 
offered, under the direction of Joann Green. 
And there’s more. For schedule information, 
call 267-5630; for tickets, 267-5600. 


WEDNESDAY 7 


In a recent interview, pianist Keith Jarrett 
complained that everywhere he plays, he’s 
“trailed by George Winston.” Last year, for 
instance, Jarrett’s Symphony Hall concert, 
scheduled three days before a Winston 
appearance (which was standing room only), 
was canceled because of poor sales. This year, 
he got lucky — Winston was in town last 
week. Tonight’s Symphony Hall apperaance 
at 8 is being billed as part of Jarrett’s “last solo 
concert tour’’ — reportedly he’s planning on 
either going back to working with a group or 
spending the rest of his life doodling in his 
living room. Tickets are $10 to $13.50; call 
266-1492. 


THURSDAY 8 


The Boston Ballet is presenting The 
Nutcracker again this December, through the 
24th at the Wang Center, Tuesdays through 
Sundays at 7 p.m., with Saturday and Sunday 
matinees at 2 p.m. Tickets are $13 to $30; call 
542-3600. 

But the Boston Ballet isn’t alone in this 
enterprise. The North Atlantic Ballet is 
presenting its own Nutcracker at the Strand 
Theater, 543 Columbia Road in Dorchester, 
Thursdays through Saturdays through the 
17th. Tickets for that version are $7.50 and $5 
for students and senior citizens; call 282-8000. 


FRIDAY 


Les Misérables Brass Band, a 12-piece 
band playing music from Africa, Serbia, Peru, 
Italy, and elsewhere, offers ‘‘A Totally Miser- 
able Evening” at 8 p.m. at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. Admission is a miserable four 
bucks; call 876-4065. 

If you prefer a blast from the (recent) past, 
the Empire Brass Quintet is also displaying 
its chops tonight at 8, at Boston University’s 
Morse Auditorium (602 Commonwealth Av- 
enue), in music by Paul Hindemith, Oskar 
Boehme, and Claude Bolling. Tickets are $7, 
or $4 for students and elders; call 437-0231. 


SATURDAY 10 


“The pellet with the poison’s in the vessel 
with the pestle. ...” That's one of the many 
unspeakably funny lines that Danny Kaye 
gets away with in The Court Jester, the 
classic comic swashbuckler that is this morn- 
ing’s “Peanut Brattle” movie at 11 — and if 
you come up with a tongue twister that 
stumps the folks at the Brattle, you get in free. 
(But you do have to be able to say it yourself.) 

With her trusty dulcimer and limitless 
repertoire of traditional tunes in tow, Jean 
Ritchie will take the stage at Harvard’s Paine 
Hall (behind the Science Center in Harvard 
Square) tonight at 8:30. Admission is $5; call 
965-6602. 

Jazz prodigy though he may be, trumpeter 
Wynton Marsalis isn't the least bit short of 
maturity, and his quintet should bring some 
collective simpatico as well as fiery soloing to 
the Berklee Performance Center (136 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue). Marsalis’s first Boston 
concert appearance takes place at 7 p.m.; 
tickets are $10.50 and $12.50. 


SUNDAY 11 


Songwriter Charlie King, whose songs 
have been recorded by Pete and Peggy Seeger 
and Holly Near, is unanimously described by 
reviewers as looking like a bear, except that 
his claws are in his outraged satirical lyrics. 
He performs tonight at 7:30 at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, and tickets are $6; call 
547-5704. 


Lloyd Schwartz, Paul Lehrman, Michael 
Sragow, and Mark Moses helped with this 
week's column. 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (56) Dracula’s Great Love (movie). Aw c'mon, 
honey, follow me to the land of the undead. You 
never want to do anything | want to do. Just this 
_. huh? Please. C'mon, you'll like it once you try 
it. 

1:15 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Minnesota 
North Stars. 

2:00 (2) Nova: Captives of Care. Repeated from last 
week. A dramatized documentary starring patients 
at an Australian care-for-the-handicapped facility 
who rebel against the extreme paternalism of 
certain of their caretakers. 

2:00 (4) Basketball. UCLA vs. Notre Dame. 

3:00 (2) Nature: The Flight of the Condor, part two. 
Repeated from last week. As in, ‘These are the 
lamas, Andes are the mountains.” Sorry. Please, 
somebody stop us. 

4:00 (7) Basketball. Indiana vs. Kentucky. 

6:00 (44) Vietnam: A Television History: Peace /s at 
Hand (1968-1973). Repeated from last week. The 
war goes on, while in Paris, emissaries of the 
warlords call for a fresh deck. To be repeated 
tonight at 10 p.m. on Channel 2. 

7:00 (2) ireland: A Television History: Civi/ War 
(1921-1924). Things take a decided downward turn 
as the fighting spreads from the banks of the Liffey 
to the fabled emerald countryside. May the road 
rise with you, and may you always watch your back. 
7:00 (5) The 1983 Heisman Trophy Award. Film 
clips of past glories and interviews with former 
winners introduce live coverage of this year's 
ultimate college-sports trophy. 

8:00 (2) Survival Special: Sharks: The Perfect 
Predators. Everything has to be gcod at something. 
A look at shark species, all of them hungry, most of 
them damn bad company. 

9:00 (2) Christmas at Pops. What Christmas would 
be complete, ask the press-release scribes at 
WGBH, without a singalong of traditional holiday 
carols? We seem to remember getting by okay back 
in ‘73. Be that as it may, tonight we have John 
Williams, the Poppers, and the Tanglewood Festival 
Orchestra on hand to guarantee that this season 
our desire to go a-wassailing needn't go begging. 
9:00 (7) Quarterback Princess (movie). Helen Hunt 
stars in the true story of a Canadian high-school girl 
who broke into the ranks of the JVs at Philomath 
(Oregon) High School in 1981. Sure, it was dumb, 
but this movie's title seems to take it beyond trivial. 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: Peace /s at 
Hand (1968-1973). Repeated from this evening at 6 





p.m. 
11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. As usual, 
Channel 2 has described this episode by describing 
the opening skit. Something about Attila the Hun. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘The Old Man in the 
Cave.” 

11:30 (5) Above Suspicion (movie). Joan Crawford 
and Fred MacMurray star in a 1943 Nazi-time 
romance about honeymooners playing spy games 
in Germany. 

11:30 (7) Three Coins in the Fountain (movie). All- 
American girls chase love around Rome. For those 
of you who want to be reminded what a complete 
drag the ‘50s really were. Jean Peters and Dorothy 
McGuire star. Sinatra croons the title song. 

11:30 (38) Portrait of Jennie (movie). A near- 
forgotten 1948 classic starring Jennifer Jones, 
Joseph Cotten, Ethel Barrymore, and Lillian Gish. 
The story of a vague young girl who inspires an 


- 8 Hot dots »-....... 


artist in Central Park. But it’s better than it sounds. 
_— (56) Rock TV. Featuring music by Split 
nz. 





SUNDAY 


Noon (56) The Little Princess (movie). Shirley 
Temple stars in a 1939 version of the classic 
Victorian rags-to-riches yarn. 

1:00 (7) Football. The Pats vs. the New Orleans 
Saints, or, when less than a capacity crowd shows 
up at Foxboro, the St. Louis Cardinals vs. the New 
York Giants. 

2:00 (56) Sophia (movie). Sophia Loren stars as her 
mother and herself in this life-and-love film 
biography. 

3:00 (2) Soundings: The Music of lvana Themmen. 
A profile of Russian symphonic composer Them- 
men. To be repeated nightly Monday through Friday 
at 11 p.m. on Channel 44. We won't bother listing it 
with each day. 

3:00 (68) The Avengers, ‘‘Master Minds.” 

4:00 (4) Football. The New York Jets vs. the 
Baltimore Colts. 

5:00 (5) The National Save-a-Life Test. Michael 
Learned (Nurse) and Bernie Kopell (Bridget Loves 
Bernie) host an hour of multiple-choice questions 
about first aid. 

5:30 (2) World War |: Wilson and Peace. Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, and Woodrow 
bicker over how to rearrange Europe. 

5:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Washington 
Capitals. 

6:00 (2) The Tale of Freddie the Leaf. We're not 
even going to dignify this by trying to make a joke. 
Enough to explain that this show is based on Leo 
Buscaglia’s bestselling (we're told) allegory about 
the “delicate balance between life and death.” 
Touch me, Leo; touch yourself. 

6:30 (2) From Star Wars to Jedi: The Making of a 
Saga. Why these movie hypes show up on public 
television is a mystery, but we're not complaining. 
Mark Hamill narrates a behind-the-scenes look at 
Lucasfilm’s special-effects mill. 

7:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his evening- 
wear elves are joined by special guest Juliet 
Prowse. Football permitting. 

7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celts vs. the Philadelphia 
76ers. 

8:00 (2) Nature: The Flight of the Condor, part three. 
More on the Andes. Inca-dinka-do. 

8:00 (56) The Great Impostor (movie). Tony Curtis 
and Edmond O'Brien star in the 1960 biography of 
Ferdinand Demara, who never got out of high 
school but passed himself off as a college prof, a 
penologist, a monk, and a surgeon. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Citadel, part 
three. A grateful patient gives Andrew five quid, and 
everything gets real uncomfortable for a while. 
9:00 (5) Heart of Steel (movie). Peter Strauss stars 
in a new made-for-TV movie about unemployed 
steeiworkers and their fight to return to the open 
hearth. Also starring Pamela Reed. 

10:00 (2) Artur Rubinstein Piays the Emperor 
Concerto. Alexander Schneider conducts Rubin- 
stein and the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. 
Taped in 1975. 

10:00 (38) Ask the . You know the song 
about the 12 days of Christmas? Well, in that song, 
did the guy give his true love a partridge in a pear 
tree on the first day and then give her two turtle 
doves on the second day, or did he give her two 
turtle doves and another partridge and another 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Part one of an 
eight-part dramatization of Louisa May Alcott's 
Little Women, starring Julie Harris, Ally Sheedy, 
Louis Nye, and Loreen Tuttle, and hosted by Lily 
Tomiin. 
12:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage (live). Music of the 
British Isles, plus a live performance by Laduvane. 
2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). The Met's 
annual marathon special, featuring live interviews 
and taped highlights of previous broadcasts. 
4:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Featuring music from 
the Dread at the Control recording label, plus a 
special guest. 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion (live). 
From the World Theater, Clairseach and the Butch 
Thompson Trio. 
8:00 (WCRB) BSO Piaybacks. A Brahms program: 
Edo de Waart conducts Serenade No. 2 and the 
Concerto for Violin and Cello, with violinist Joseph 
oo and cellist Jules Eskin. Taped July 16, 
1 ‘ 
9:05 (WUNR) On the Agenda. ‘‘Women in Business: 
The Games They Have Had To Learn,” with author 
and consultant Betty Harrigan. Also, a conversation 
with Ruth Gordon. 
9:30 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). The Keith 
Copeland-Bill Pierce Quintet. 
10:00 (WGBH) Totally Wired: Artists in Electronic 
Sound. ‘Electronic Dreams.’ Edgar Froese of 
Tangerine Dream, Klaus Schulze, and Manuel 
Gottsching of Ash Ra recall how and why they 
created the new “space"’ music of Germany. 
10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. A 100th birthday 
party for Anton Webern. 
11:00 (WGBH) The Hitch-Hiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy. in episode seven, Zafod, in search of a 
mysterious Mr. Zaniwhoop, is attacked and cap- 
tured by the Frog Star Fighters, who carry him off to 
Frog Star, the most evil place in the galaxy. 
bo a.m. (WSRO) The Night Spot. The music of Bill 
vans. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Jim Hall and 
Eddie Heywood. 








SUNDAY ’ 


7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
An interview with Third Stream guitarist James 
“Blood” Uimer; a look at how to use the National 
Lawyers Guild referral service; a talk with sex 
therapist Richard Hanish; and a look at reaction to 
the Supreme Court decision that upheld the video- 
game ban in Marshfield. Also, film critic Clive 
Hirschorn reviews the history of Universal Studios; 
Philippines opposition leader Charito Planas looks 
at his country in the aftermath of the Aquino 
assassination; and Dr. Donald Hopkins, author of 
Princes anJi Peasants, examines the effect of 
smalipox on history. 

7:00 a.m. (WBUR) Weekend Edition. A profile of 
Boston Globe cartoonist Paul Szep. 

8:00 a.m. (WHTT) Sunday Encounter. Political 
analyst Ronnie Dugger discusses Reagan's first 
term in office and the danger of nuclear war; and Dr. 
Joseph Maloney, chief medical officer of Health 
Stop, talks about walk-in medical clinics in the 
Boston area. 
9:00 a.m. (WFNX) Sunday Jazz Brunch. More 
recent releases and 
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‘winter gas bills, 


Richard Lerman, Tom Piseck, and Larry Johnson, 
who together make up the experimental music trio 
Sound/image/Events, talk about their music and 
their upcoming concerts, on December 9 and 10 at 
Mobius Theater. Music includes tive performances 
of Lerman's Nuclear Suite, Piseck’s (SW) Radi- 
oactivity, and Johnson's Equinox Sky. 

Noon (WGBH) The "s Web. Part two of an 
eight-part dramatization of Louisa May Alcott’s 
Littke Women. 

1:00 to 3:00 (WMBR) Musically Speaking. Melanie 
Berzon and Eleanor Roffman present their annual 
Chanukkah show. 

1:30 (WGBH) Keillor Reads. Part five of a 15-part 
series in which Garrison Keillor reads selections 
from Russell Baker's memoir Growing Up. 

1:30 (WICN) Afternoon at the Opera. Charies 
Mackerras conducts the English Chamber Or- 
chestra and the Leeds Festival Chorus in Handel's 
Israel in Egypt, with Harper and Esswood. 

3:00 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. Artist profiles 
and interviews, and a historical exploration of 
reggae and Jamaican culture. This week, special 
guests are members of the Boston reggae group 
Zion Initation. 

6:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. The best in local 
music. 

6:00 (WGBH) Independent Documentary. 
“American Energy Update: Natural Gas Pricing.” 
George Lawrence, executive director of the 
American Gas Association, and two members of 
Americans for Energy Independence talk about 
deregulation, and contracts be- 
tween gas producers and gas-distribution com- 


panies. 

6:00 (WMFO) Jazz for a Evening. A look at 
harmelodics and music influenced by Ornette 
Coleman. 


7:00 (WBUR) Concert Special. “Computer da 
Camera: Chamber Music for Instruments and 
Processed Sound,”’ a concert of music from the MIT 
Experimental Music Studio, taped September 24, 
1983, in Kresge Auditorium. 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. ‘What's So Funny?" 
An exploration of changing fashions in humor, 
featuring short works by Mark Twain, William 
Cowper Brann, Ambrose Bierce, and others, each 
evening this week through Thursday. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Riccardo Muti 
conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra in Bellini’s / 
Puritani, with Caballé, Hamari, Kraus, Manuguerra, 
and Ferrin. 

9:30 (WERS) Metrowave (live). The Prime Movers. 
10:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. “The 
Great Wagnerians,’’ featuring historical per- 
formances by Lotte Lehmann, Helge Rosvaenge, 
Florence Easton, Helen Traubel, Kirsten Flagstad, 
Franz Volker, Maria Muller, and others. 

10:00 (WROR) American Focus. Opera singer 
Beverly Sills talks about her career at thé Metro- 
politan Opera and her role as director of the New 


York City a Company. 
11:00 ( N) King Biscuit Flower Hour. Phi 
Collins and Chris De Bur 
11:30 (WROR) Boston’s Voice. A talk with art 


historian Charles Spencer about the artist Erte; and 
a discussion with a representative of the Lesbian 
and Gay Media Advocates. 


pear tree on the second day? 

11:00 (2) Matters of Life and Death: Seeds o/ 
Survival. A documentary following the lives of one 
farm family from planting through harvest. 


MONDAY 


Noon (38) Lorna Doone (movie). Della Street 
(Barbara Hale) stars in a 1951 adaptation of the 
Story of an English farmers’ revolt against their 
damn Doone family landlords. 

8:00 (5) The Best Christmas Pageant Ever. Loretta 
Swit stars in a made-for-TV holiday thing based on 
a children’s book by Barbara Robinson about a 
harried housewife trying to stop six brats from 
screwing up the annual Christmas show. 

8:00 (38) Two for the Road (movie). Albert Finney 
and Audrey Hepburn toodie around Europe in a 
sports car while having one relationship crisis after 
another. From 1967, and from here it looks as 
gentle as it is silly. 

8:30 (2) Great Performances: Pid4cido Domingo 
Celebrates Seville. Placido takes a magical musical 
tour of that city of song, that original home of the 
hots, etc. Featuring excerpts from Don Giovanni, La 
forza del destino, and The Barber of Seville. Backed 
by James Levine and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. 

9:00 (4) Sunshine Christmas (movie). As in, on my 
shoulder makes me sappy. Cliff DeYoung, Elizabeth 
Cheshire, and Barbara Hershey star in the story of a 
widower and his daughter visiting the folks in Texas 
for Christmas. 

9:00 (5) Football. The Minnesota Vikings vs. the 
Detroit Lions. 

9:30 (2) An Evening of Championship Skating. The 
annual fundraiser from Harvard, this year featuring 
many young skaters headed for Yugoslavia. 











11:00 (38) Twilight Zone, ‘‘Uncie Simon.” 
TUESDAY 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Pittsburgh 

Penguins. 


8:00 (2) Nova: Twenty-Five Years in Space. The US 
space program is celebrating a quarter century of 
reaching beyond the sky. This Nova looks at the 
space age on earth. Besides Teflon and Tang, we 
can't think of much that’s changed because of the 
high-priced flights, but there are no doubt spinoffs 
we don't even know about. 

8:00 (56) James Dean (movie). Stephen McHattie 
and Michael Brandon star in a 1976 career bio of 
everybody's favorite rebel; it's based on the 
recollections of Dean’s one-time pal and roomie, 
William Bast. 

9:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: Homefront 
USA. How the good guys finally made their point. 
America gives up. 

9:00 (7) Winter of Our Discontent (movie). 
Donald Sutherland, Terri Garr, and Tuesday Weld 
star in a made-for-TV production of John 
Steinbeck’s novel about a Yankee family's $ fall from 
prosperity. 

10:00 (2) Mirage. A based-in-fact drama about an 
espionage coup that shifted the balance of power in 
the Middie. East. The story centers on one 
engineer's scheme to smuggle secret plans from 
Switzerland to Israel. 

10:00 (5) The Barbara Walters Special. Still 
working off that contract? Walters chats with 
Walter Cronkite, Johnny Carson, and Johnny Cash. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘Night Call.” 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celts vs. the Indiana 
Pacers. 











MONDAY 


6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. ‘“Chanukkah Spe- 
cial." Betty Lehrman tells the Midrash “Solomon 
and the Four Winds" (from the Jewish oral 
tradition); Jane Fox tells ‘“Goida the Chicken Lady” 
and “The Treasure,” both Eastern European 
folktales; and nine-year-old lan Angelou-Osmond 
tells ‘The Chanukkah Story.” 

7:00 (WHRB) Concert . Jameson Marvin 
conducts the Harvard Glee Ciub in Alma re- 
demptoris mater motets by Contractus and Genet; 
Beverly Taylor conducts the Radcliffe Choral 
Society in Lotti’s Sanctus; and Jameson Marvin 
conducts the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society in Pinkham’'s Christmas Cantata. 
7:30 (WMFO) Things That Go Bump in the Night. 
Lotsa Keith Jarrett — solo, orchestral, and group 
-— in honor of his last solo performance in Boston, 
which is taking place this week. 

8:00 (WBRS) The Black Jack Davy Show. Tra- 
ditional and contemporary folk music from the 
British Isles. Tonight, a feature on Scottish dance 
bands of the ‘30s. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Soprano Maggie Teyte 
performs operatic excerpts and art songs of 
Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, and others. 

9:00 (WCRB) Orchestra. Kiaus Tenn- 
stedt conducts Richard Strauss’s Don Quixote, 
the Overture and Venusberg Music from Wagner's 
Tannhauser, and the Prelude to Wagner's Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. ira Gershwin and 
Dave Brubeck. 








TUESDAY 


Noon (WHRB) Music of the Postwar Era. Per- 
formances of Rochberg’s Serenata d’estate, Argen- 
to’s Royal Invitation, or Homage to the Queen of 
Tonga, Gideon's Sonata for Piano, Schurmann’s 
Chuench’i, and Britten’s Serenade for Tenor Solo, 
Horn, and ag ty 13: 

6:00 (WMBR) Scope of Jazz. Nat Hentoff 
showcases the Staple Singers, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Muddy Waters, B.B. King, and other blues, gospel, 
and R&B artists. Originally broadcast March 15, 
1959, on WBAI in New York. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Schubert program: 
pianist Wilhelm Kempff performs the Piano Sonata 
in E minor D.566; and violinist Daniel Majeske, 
cellist Richard Weiss, and pianist Joela Jones 
perform the Piano Trio No. 1. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Overture to Wagner's Der fliegende 
Hollander, Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
André-Michel Schub, Stravinsky's Symphony in 
Three Movements, and Three Dances from Berlioz’s 
La damnation de Faust. 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening (live). Featuring 
keyboard player Debbie Ahn and her group. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Remember Pear! 
Harbor — song hits of 1941. 


WEDNESDAY 


12:15 (WICN) Christmas Brown Bag Recitals (live). 
From Mechanics Hall in Worcester, organist Joseph 











8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (ive). hos ceyreapenreny 
. azz Trio. ts 


8:00 (2) The Snow Queen: An ice Ballet. Hans 
Christian Andersen's fairy story about moral 
blindness is acted out on ice by John Curry, Dorothy 
Hamill, Janet Lynn, and JoJo Starbuck. 

9:00 (7) Prototype (movie). David Morse and 


Christopher Plummer star as robot and creator in 
this soft sci-fi story about a scientist's attempt to 
keep his mechanical friend out of government 
hands. 
9:30 (2) The 1983 United States Ballroom Grand 
Juliet Prowse and John Monte 
host this foot fest wherein 1200 box steppers vie for 
two titles and the right to trip their way to the 
Summer Olympics. Do they do polkas? 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘Probe 7 — Over and 
Qut.”’ 


THURSDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
Canadiens. 

8:00 (2) The Nutcracker. Another round of that 
traditional holiday ballet. Magic mice, decorative 
utensils that talk. In short, every child's dream. 
Mikhail Baryshnikov and Gelsey Kirkland star. 
8:00 (56) The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman 
(movie). Cicely Tyson is as good as ever in this oft- 
repeated made-for-TV classic based on the memo- 
ries of a 110-year-old Southern black woman who 
lived black American history from slavery to 
desegregation. A nice piece of inspiration, most 
effective if you've never seen it before. 

9:30 (2) Who Are the DeBolts? A standby 
documentary about a family of 19, mostly adopted, 
and the extraordinary brand of care that mom and 
pop DeBolt devised to keep everybody happy. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘“‘The Seventh Is 
Made Up of Phantoms.” 

Midnight (38) King Richard and the Crusaders 
(movie). Rex Harrison and Laurence Harvey could 
have ended their careers with this 1954 sword-and- 
cross historical drama. Truly bad. So bad that it’s 


worth mentioning, if not worth watching. 
FRIDAY 


8:00 (5) Pre-Olympic Hockey. Return to Lake 
Placid? We'll see. The US team skates against the 
USSR team in pre-Olympic play. 

8:00 (38) East of Eden (movie). James Dean opened 
his career as a leading man/boy in this 1955 Elia 
Kazan adaptation of John Steinbeck's novel about 
sons and mother. Also starring Julie Harris, 
Raymond Massey, Burl Ives, and Jo Van Fleet. 
8:00 (56) Marty (movie). Ernest Borgnine, Betsy 
Blair, Joe De Santis, and Esther Minciotti star in the 
1955 movie from Paddy Chayefsky’s Golden Age 
teleplay. The Bronx butcher steps out. 

9:00 (2) The Gathering (movie). Originally made for 
commercial TV, this is a fairly heavy poignant 
holiday drama starring Ed Asner as a terminally ill * 
businessman making a last-minute attempt to be a 
family man. Maureen Stapleton stars as his 
estranged wife. Also featuring a then-undiscovered 
Veronica Hamel. Not bad as sentimental epics go. 
9:00 (4) Solid Gold Christmas Special. What we've 
all been waiting for. Gyrating around the Christmas 
tree to the top tunes of the year, plus some seasonal 
classics. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “Ninety Years 
Without Siumbering.”’ 

11:30 (38) Operation Mad Bali (movie). Ernie 
Kovacs and Jack Lemmon star in a 1957 comedy 
about an Army private whose love for a nurse 
drives him to organize an off-limits revel. Charlies 
Laquidara hosts. Think of him as the little man 
inside your television set. You always figured there 
was one in there anyway, didn’t you? Talk to him. 
Go ahead. It’s late. Nobody's paying attention to 
what you’re doing. Sometimes he answers. 
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9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Eduardo Mata 
conducts Revueltas’s Sensemay4 and Redes (Sym- 
phonic Suite), the Suite from Prokofiev's Love for 
Three Oranges, and Brahms's Symphony No. 3. 
10:00 (WRKO) David Brudnoy Show. Art Buchwaid, 
political humorist and nationally syndicated colum- 
nist, discusses the lighter side of Washington and 
the Reagan administration. 


THURSDAY 


6:20 (WHRB) Renaissance Vocal Music. Music of 
Don Carlo Gesualdo, including “Questi, leggiadri, 
odorosetti fiori,”” ‘Felice primavera,” ‘“Danzan le 
ninfe,” “Son si bell le rose,”’ “Moro, lasso, al mio 
duolo,”’ ‘‘Quando ridente e bella,”’ and other tunes 
by this 16th-century manic depressive. 

8:00 (WBRS) The Joint (live). Features the local 
group Skin. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. John McCarthy con- 
ducts the Carmelite Priory Choir in Palestrina’s 
motet Ave regina coelorum, and Arthur Maud 
conducts Concentus Cantorum in Josquin des 








conducts Schoenberg's Chamber Symphony in E 
Opus 9, Mozart’s Symphony No. 38 (Prague), and 
the Elgar Violin Concerto, with Yehudi Menuhin. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Donald Byrd, 
Benny Green, and Johnny Owens. 


FRIDAY 


2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Michael Tilson Thomas 
conducts Wagner's Siegfried idyll, Bart6k's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Michel Béroff, ives’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, and Richard Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 

4:30 (WGBH) Kindred Spirits. ‘‘Lessons from 
Findhorn."” Frangois Duquesne, Focalizer of 
Findhorn, discusses life at the Scottish ‘‘planetary 
village.” 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Sibelius program: 
pianist Erik Tawoststjerna plays the KlavierstUcke, 
Nos. 1-7; and Colin Davis conducts the BSO in En 


Saga. 

8:00 (WGBH) Handel & Haydn. Society (live). From 
Symphony Hall, Thomas Dunn conducts the Socie- 
ty's 130th consecutive annual performance of 
Handel's Messiah, with Pruett, Cornett, and Syivan. 
9:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Beethoven's Fidelio Overture, Schoenberg's 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, and Brahms’s Symphony 


No. 2. 

10:00 (WGBH) The Opera Box. ‘‘The Art of Richard 
Crooks,” an examination of the career of this great 
American tenor. 

11:00 (WGBH) Cambridge Forum. ‘Beyond the 
Gender Gap,” with Alice Rossi, professor of 








sociology at the University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst, and author of Feminists in Politics. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Composers 
Harold Adamson, Lew Brown, Irving Fazola, Ray 
Nance, and Guitar Slim. 
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GALLERIES 


ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385). 140 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m-6 p.m. Wed. till 8 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: contemporary jewelry by 
tiene C. Richard. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 14: paintings and works on paper by Aaron 
Fink. 

ART GALLERY OF BOSTON (523-1197), 71 
Canal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec.: Adele Schectman, David Lowrey, 
Charles Bragg, Glenda Tall, Andy Warhol, Dana 
Collins, and others. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 8: paintings by Victoria Faust. 
Dec. 10-Jan. 12: “Landscape into Sculpture,” 
works by Donna Dennis, Mary Frank, Don 
Johnson, Harry Roseman, and Livio Saganic. 
Reception Dec. 10, 3-5 p.m. 

BASEMENT GALLERY (542-2455), 35 Kingston 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: paintings by Deborah Boardman, Jody 
Gurainick, and Debra May. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gal- 
lery (426-7700), 551 Tremont St., Boston, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 24: recent pastels 
by Andrea Oseas. 

Cyclorama Gallery, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m. Dec. 6-17: “Osubam- 
ba li, Beyond Tradition,” works by the New 
England Fiber Collective. Dec. 6, 5-7 p.m. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Square. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 5: books in France, French comic strips. 
Dec. 6-Jan. 31: posters, calligraphy, and book 
covers by Lance Hidy. e 

BROMPFIELD GALLERY, 348 Congress St., Fort 
Pt. Channel, Boston. Through Dec. 31: “Boston: 
The Human Condition,” works by eight artists, 
with readings Dec. 8, 15, and 22, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., 4th floor, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 22: “Walls,” recent paintings 
by Tabitha Vevers. 

C.A.G.E. (437-9015), 557 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R Low- 
ell St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: juried show by members. Dec. 10-Jan. 5: 
24 previous winners of Cambridge Art Assn. 
prizes. Reception Dec. 11, 4-6 p.m. . 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 6Q Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 11: paintings by 
Cheryl Wilcox. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Printmakers of the 
American City.” Through Dec. 17: pastels and 
paintings by Mabel Ducasse. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: first annual salon show. Reception Dec. 3, 5-7 
p.m. 

CLAY DRAGON STUDIOS (354-3205), 26 Otis 
St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
24: new works in clay. 

CREIGER SESEN ASSOCIATES, 10 Post Office 
Sq., Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 20, 1984: “Surfaces,” works with un- 
orthodox painting surfaces by Sam Gilliam, Tom 
Holland, Frank Faulkner, Al Loving, Tony 
Bechara, and Keith Achepohl. 

CRESCENT WENCH BAKERY, 81 Holland St., 
Somerville. Dec. 10, 6-9 p.m. and Dec. 11, 10 
am.-6 p.m.: handwoven garments by Valerie Soll 
and carved porcelain by Lynn Gervens. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: glass goblets by various 
artists. : 

DEMETRA/by design (547-4639/497-2028), 
270A Concord Ave., Camb. Wed.-Sat. f0 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. and Fri. till 8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: ‘Reflections and Enclosures,” 
intuitive works; porcelain and earthenware by 
various artists. 


EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0. 


Church St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: stoneware, porcelain, wall 
hangings, and coiled jeweiry by Daisy Brand and 
Libby VanBuskirk. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062), 132 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 13: works by 
Alexander Farquarson, John Gable, Arthur Po- 
lonsky, and Monica Vachula. 

FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267), 383 Huron Ave., 
Camb. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Dec. 4- 
Jan. 28: traditional quilts from indiana. Reception 
Dec. 4, 1-5 p.m. 

THE GALLERY, 303 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Through Dec. 31: “Color Me Love,” group 
GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 11: 
watercolors and acrylics on paper by David 
Santoro. 

GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616), 665 
Boyiston St., Boston. Sun. noon-6 p.m., Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 4: graphic works by Erté. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: lithographs by C. David Thomas. 

GATEWAY CRAFTS (734-1577), 62 Harvard St., 
2nd floor, Brookline Village. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Handwoven shawis, 
scarves, silkscreens, ceramics, etc. by de- 
velopmentaily disabled craftsmen. 

GRAPHICS 1 and GRAPHICS 2 (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 10: recent monotypes and oils 
on canvas by Diana Gonzalez Gandolfi. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 10: watercolors by Robert Eric 


HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 7: new paintings by Frank Stella. Dec. 10- 
Jan. 11: “Ornamentalism," decorative works in 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “Up from the Basement,” 
works by nine artists. 

HERE TODAY (262-6601), 74 Kilmarnock St., 
Boston. Currently: photography and paintings by 
Dan Pitcher and Vic Martin. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. In 
the “Salon des artistes,” Dec. 3 and 4, noon-5 
p.m.: paintings by Nancy C. Eddy, sculpture by 
Anne Dorr Smith. 

J. TODD GALLERIES (237-3434)), 572 Washing- 
ton St., Wellesiey. Mon.-Wed. and Sat. 9:30 
a.m-5:30 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: works by 50 artists. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: paintings by Beth Catherwood and 
Gregory Kitterle. Reception Dec. 4, 3-6 p.m. 
LOADING DOCK GALLERY (338-9342), 46 
Waltham St. #102, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-3 
p.m. Through Dec. 10: self-portraits by gallery 
artists. 

LOPOUKHINE GALLERY (262-4211), 10 New- 
bury St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 14: works on paper by Laura Chasman, 
Helen Febbo, Lisa de St. Croix, irene Valincius, 
and Laurie Alpert Weiss; also, art from the 
Belgian Congo. Reception Dec. 10, 2-5:30 p.m. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Dec. 6-30: “Between Scenes,” black 
and white photographs by Miranda Turin. Recep- 
tion Dec. 7, 7:30-9 p.m. Through Dec. 29: 
ceramics by Linda Huey, Reme Gold, Jan 
Lacoste, and Andrew Grad. Reception Dec. 5, 
7:30-9 p.m. 

PRUDENTIAL TOWER LOBBY, Prudential Cen- 
ter, Boston. Through Jan. 2: dolis and dollhouses 
from the Children's Museum and Heritage 
Plantation. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 15: paintings by Joseph Albow and Alex- 
ander Anufriev. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Saf. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1984: 
“Animals,” ceramics, fiber, metal, wood, leather. 
STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: new works on tin and paper by Jack 
Clift. Reception Dec. 3, 3-5 p.m. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 6-Jan. 
7: Primitivist urban paintings by Morgan Bulke- 
ley. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 11: paintings and works on 
paper by Cliffton Peacock and Alan Shields. 
VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON CUTTING GALLERY 
(354-0304), 290 Concord Ave. Camb. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: ‘The Antique Store of the 21st 
Century.” 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: jewelry by Wendy Ramshaw, 
hand-blown glass by Peter Layton, Norman 
Stuart Clarke, and Siddy Langley. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN LIBRARY (536-3131), 755 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Einstein memorabilia and literature. 

CHINA TRADE MUSEUM 696-1815), 215 Adams 
St., Milton. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3, 
students and seniors $1.50. Through Jan. 15: 
“Fan Qua: Images of Westerners in China.” 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission free. 
Through Jan. 22, 1984: large-scale watercolors 
by Natalie Alper, Catherine Bertulli, Joel 
Janowitz, Todd McKie, Karen Canner Moss, 
Susan Shatter, and Richard Yarde. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 1:30-6 p.m. Admission $1.50, 
children and seniors 50¢. Dec. 4-Jan. 29, 1984: 
“Awards in the Visual Arts 2." Reception Dec. 4, 
1:30-5 p.m. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Through Jan. 8: “Raphael in 
America,” plus permanent exhibit of art collected 
by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. 
Admission $3, seniors $2, under 12, $1. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. 
Through Feb. 26: “Saints at Hammond Castle.” 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, 54 Turner St., 
Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission 
$2.50, under 17, $1. Six period rooms and a 
secret stairway, the house immortalized by 
Hawthorne. Dec. 10: luncheon ($5.50; call 
744-099 1 for reservations). 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
11 am.-7 p.m. Admission $2.50, students, 
seniors, and children $1; free Wed. Currently: 
photographs by Barbara Kruger, a triptych by 
Andy Warhol, sculpture by Nino Longobardi, and 
paintings by Daniel Gorini and John Alexander. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum is open; $3 when West 
Wing only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the 
elderly; free on Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through Jan. 
29, 1984: “Brave New Works,” recent American 
Paintings and drawings. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Currently: 
American volunteer firemen, Loyalists during the 
American Revolution, “The Controversial Mr. 
Lincoin.” 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $2; 
Students and seniors $1.50, under 16 $1. 
Currently: “Dogwatch and Liberty Days,” “Chi- 
nese Export Porcelain,” paintings by Sara Weeks 
Peabody, shop signs of Japan, “Steam and the 
Sea.” Opening Dec. 9: watercolors of New 
England wildflowers by Anna Vojtech. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults $1.50, children $1, 


; . 18: “The 
Luther Legacy.” Through Jan. 29: Flemish 
paintings from private collections. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(753-8278), 39 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Through Mar. 
31: “Water Street,” Jewish immigration in 
Worcester 1880-1945. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 22: photographs by Sheila 
Metzner. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 16: 
group show of rock and roll photographs. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY GALLERY (552-7 145), 
414 Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 8: “Between 
Scenes,” photographs by Miranda Turin 

OFF THE WALL (354-5678), 15 Peari St., Central 
Sq., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 11: color photographs by Susan DeLong 
PRUDENTIAL TOWER LOBBY, Prudential Cen- 
ter, Boston. Through Jan. 2: the Tall Ships. 
VILLAGE COACH HOUSE (566-8861), 204 
Washington St., Brookline Village. Dec. 4, 11, 
and 18-21, 11:30-5 p.m.: photographs of Ireland. 
VISION GALLERY (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 5-Jan. 
11: photographs made by Jacques-Henri Lar- 
tigue as a child. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Through 
Dec. 9: photography faculty exhibition. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER, 320 New- 
bury St. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
6: toys designed by architects. 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 
1:30-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Three if by Air Take 
Two": work by Katherine Porter, Andrew 
Tavarelli.and Anthony Thompson. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 11: “Elements of Landscape,”’ works by 
New England artists. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission free. Through Dec. 18: 
“Designs For A New Campus: Almost Brandeis,” 
architectural history at Brandeis; paintings and 
drawings from the permanent collection. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $2, students and seniors $1, 
under 18 free. Through Jan. 8: “Twenty-Five 
Years of Discovery at Sardis."’ Through Jan. 27: 
“Persian Painting of the Timurid and Safavid 
Periods." Dec. 7-Jan. 26: selected works by 
Frank Stella. 
Ticknor Library, Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 16: 
watercolors and drawings by Seymour Simmons 
Ul. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Dec. 16: multi-media “insights and 
Explorations” by Todd Siler. 
Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 160 Memorial Drive, 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun 
1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 15: abstract sculptures by 
Jackie Winsor, figurative sculptures by Barry 
Ledoux. In the Hayden Corridor Gallery, photo- 
graphs of Boston-area buildings. 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: photographs with sculptural 
qualities by Yulla Lipchitz. Through Jan. 27: 
“Architecture of Alphabets.” 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 9: contemporary 
furniture by Bob Freeman, Walter Paul, and Jim 
Vercruysse. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 21: works by cartoonist 
Thomas Nast. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Gallery Eleven (628-5000, ext. 2800), Cohen Arts 
Center, Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m. Dec. 6- 16: sculpture and children's book 
illustrations by Ann Silavit. Reception Dec. 5, 5-8 
p.m. 
Wessell Library (628-5000, ext. 3346), College 
Ave. and Professors Row, Medford. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 am.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 am.-11:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 16: “Spy Out the Land; United 
States Exploring Expeditions of the 19th Cen- 
tury.” Through Dec. 22: travel photographs by 
Lasse Antonsen. ; 
U. MASS/BOSTON 
Harbor Art Gallery (929-8282 or 929-8260), 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 9: eight 
artists. 
Healey Library, Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 
Through Dec. 9: paintings by Wilfredo Chiesa, 
artist's book by Peter Gragg. 


SATURDAY + DECEMBER 3+ 5* TWO SHOWS! 


THE 
JOE PERRY 
PROJECT 


ALL AGES 3:00 PM 


with THE FANS 
OVER 20 8:30 PM 
WITH 


THE JACKALS - DAMIEN STEEL 


SUNDAY * DECEMBER 4 « 4/5" 
ALL AGES MATINEE 


FEATURING VIKI NG 


DOORS AT 4:00 PM 


TUESDAY * DECEMBER 6 « 8/9" 
REGGAE SUPERSTARS 


THIRD 
WORLD 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


ZION INITATION 


WEDNESDAY « DECEMBER 7 « 3°/4" 
HEAVY METAL NIGHT 


reatuninc TFALAS 
witH: MASS «ano- SCORCHER 


SPECIAL GUEST EMCEE WERS’S MIKE JONES 


THURSDAY * DECEMBER 8 « 3” 
DO YOU DARE 
TO PLAY 
CHANNEL 
MASTER 


wrrix 
WIN BIG PRIZES AND 
SEE THE ROYAL COMMAND PERFORMANCES OF 


LIZZIE BORDEN & THE AXES 
witH Guests JUDY’S TINY HEAD 


LISTEN TO WFNX OR CALL 451-1050 FOR DETAILS 


FRIDAY * DECEMBER 9 + 3® DANCE PARTY 
MORE MUSIC FOR YOUR $$$ 


THE 
aa hed FN NEIGHBORHOODS 


WITH 
NATIVE TONGUE 
AND 


CRITICAL FEW 


NOVEMBER 
GROUP 


* ADVENTURE SET: 
- ALPHA BETYS- 


SUNDAY * DECMEBER 11+ 4” 


CHANNEL SPOTLIGHT 


FEATURING 


e RON SCARLETT BAND - 
RECORD RELEASE PARTY 


- VIPER - NARROW MARGIN - 


DECEMBER 15 THE FLESHTONES 
DECEMBER 16 THE FOOLS 
DECEMBER 18 ALL AGES MINUTEMEN - HUSKER DU 
DECEMBER 30 NRBQ AND 

' THE WHOLE WHEAT HORNS 
NEW YEAR'S EVE JON BUTCHER AXIS 


THE CHANNEL PRESENTS 


‘A’ SPANDAU BALLET 
‘ OVER AMERICA 


J TUESDAY * DECEMBER 13 
4 BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 

7:30 PM *12* 
DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 P.M + POSITIVE [.D. REQUIRED - TICKETS 
AVAILABLE aT STRAWBERRIES + TICKETRON + CON- 
CERTCHARGE a °« NEWBUR COMICS - OUT OF TOWN - 
THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE 


( 
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bY 
11 
HARVARD PUB 
SQUARE 

\" 30 John F. Kennedy St 
x Cambridge, Ma 
661-9887 

Serving the bes! sandwiches 

Cambridge 
Mon -Sat 11:00am tijom 


Sat. & Sun., Dec. 3 & 4 
SMITH BROTHERS 
Mon., Dec. 5 
OLDIES NIGHT 
Tues.-Sun., Dec. 6-11 


SMITH BROTHERS 


Coming Soon 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 20-24...;.......... 


227 Needham St., Newton 


Exit 96EF off 128 244-2710 


RED CLAY RAMBLERS 
Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 


GIANT HAPPY HOUR EVERY FRIDAY 
3-7PM 
ALL DRINKS 2 FOR 1 NO COVER! 


In Cabaret!!! 
BUDDY RICH 


BIG BAND 
Shows at 8 & 11 
(Advance Sale) 


tl 
tuesday 


with Special Guest 


JUDY’S TINY HEAD 


NEEDA 
PLAYER 
FOR YOUR 
GROUP? 


NEED TO 


M Dex 


GIRLS NIGHT OUT 


Tues., Dec. 13 
REGGAE SPECTACULARI! 
The return of: 
EEK-A-MOUSE 
Also: CALABASH 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
WE GET RESULTS 


Pi THE BOSION @ 


267-1234 
Thurs., Dec. 15 & Fri., Dec. 16 CLASSIFIED ADS 
“MR. 
BOJANGLES” - WORK 


JERRY 
JEFF 
WALKER 
THE LOST 
GONZO 
BAND . 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


BLUMENFELD 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


rn 


with Guests: FRIDAY 


with PRIMITIVE ROMANCE 


Dec. 6 
Alpha Pi Theta Nite-Rockabilly with 
THE SHAKES 
$1 Admission — Beer Special 
Wed.. Dec. 7 
THE DOGMATICS 
THE ODDS 
(featuring Members from DMZ) 
Thur., Dec. 8 
ANGRY YOUNG BEES 
(from 0.C.) INSECT SURFERS 
Sat., Dec. 31 New Year's Eve Party Fri. Dec. 9 
with THE LYRES 
Slash Recording Artists 
GREEN ON RED 


PABLO MOSES 


PETER DAYTON BAND 


JONATHAN SWIFTS IS AVAILABLE THE Y SYSTEM 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PARTIES OR 
FUNCTIONS — a + alan FOR 


ADVENTURE IN MUSIC 


MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 
‘ .._ FLASH 


1271 Cambri St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge -8599 
Sat., Dec. 3 
TRUDY SANDHAUS & 
BRUCE KATZ 
Sun.. Dec. 4 
MAKOTO OZONE 


PHIL WILSON QUARTET 
Cover Charge $3.50 


Boston's irish Music Pub 
1 Union St. + Boston 
2060 


Sat., Dec. 3 


As A ritk \ NIV 


Sat. & Sun. Afternoon 
DODS TEA 0 
bs “ .6 


un ternoon 


RAINBOW’S END 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sat., Dec. 3 
1-TONES ’ 
CONSTANT CHANGE 


Thurs., Dec. 8 
DOUGLAS WINGATE 
GROUP 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 9 & 10 - 
MAGIC & 


} 
THE REGGAE STARS 
Tues. & Wed., Dec. 13 & 14 


JOY SPRING JAZZ 
QUINTET 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 16 & 17 
JAH SPIRIT 
Sun., Dec. 18 
SOUND EFFECT 


Haitian Disco : 
Thurs., & Fri., Dec. 22 & 23 
ONE PEOPLE 
VU-MATICS 
ISLAND SIDE 
Thurs., Dec. 29 


" MAGIC & 
THE REGGAE STARS 


Fine Jamaican Food 
Every Weekend 


So ar 


SAT., 3rd 
8:30 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 
Sandy Mac and 
the Heartattacks 


SUN., 4th 
7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Panama & The Judge 


MON., 5th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Arcadia 


TUES., 6th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Tremendous Richard 


WED., 7th 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The North 
Shore Acappella 


THURS., 8th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Jim Femino Band 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
742-7390 
Proper Dress 

Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can't take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (if it's free, specify “free” or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to“’Play by Play,”’ c/o David 
Edelstein. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1700 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our December 27 issue. 
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HILDREN 


CAMBRIDGE-ELLIS NURSERY SCHOOL pre- 
sents folksinger Kim Wallach, Dec. 4 at 3 p.m. at 
1991 Mass. Ave., Camb. Tickets $2.50 to benefit 
the scholarship fund; call 354-0014. 
CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Camb., hosts a 1983 Camp Reunion, Dec. 3, 2-5 
p.m. Bring bathing suit and towel. Admission 
$2.50 per person. 

CHARLIE AND THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY, 
based on the novel by Roald Dahi, will be given 
Dec. 3, 4, 10, and 11 at 3 p.m. and Dec. 9 at 8 
p.m. at Emerson Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. 
Tickets $4; call 371-1482. 

CHILDREN’S ART from the Brookline Arts 
Center will be exhibited Dec. 7-Jan. 11 at Grove 
Hall Bank, 35 Washington St., Brighton, Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-3 p.m., Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-noon; call 566-57 15 or 566-5152 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP (734-7323), 237 
Washington St., Brookline Village, presents 
appearances by authors, illustrators, and 
storytellers, Sun. at 4 p.m. Free. Dec. 4 
storyteller Judith Black. 

CHILDREN’S CENTER of Brookline and Boston 
presents “Music for Children and Their Friends,” 
Dec. 11, 2-4 p.m. at Brookline High School 
Auditorium, 115 Greenough St., Brookline, with 
Folkways recording artists Howie Tarnower and 
Dick Lourie and dance by Stephan Cohen and 
Regina Christier. Admission $3.50, children $2; 
call 566-1967. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues. and 
Thurs.-Sat. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3. 
Through Jan. 15, 1984; “Children’s Visions of the 
Sky and Outer Space,” art by children from 
around the world. 

CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL, a sale of Christmas 
trees and wreaths to benefit the Children's 
Hospital, Dec. 3, 10 a.m.-8 p.m., and Dec. 4, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1 children age 
12 and under. 


CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (369-5879), alter- 
nate Saturdays at 1:30 p.m. at 51 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $1.50. Dec. 3: Bambi. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults $4, children and 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. 

DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. Dec. 
8 at 3:30 p.m.: Children’s Museum Design Studio. 
Dec. 14 at 3:30 p.m.: WEEI-FM. Dec. 28 at 12:30 
p.m.: Cakeland. Dec. 29 at 1 p.m.: Tall Ship. Dec. 
30 at 1 p.m.: the Sheraton-Boston. 

DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), sponsored by the 
Mass. Audubon Society, South Great Rd., 
Lincoin, offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 pm. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 
p.m., 50¢ extra. Admission $3, under 15 and 
seniors, $1.50 

FREELANCE PLAYERS present The Dream- 
makers, an original musical by Sam Abel and 
Narcissa Campion, Dec. 10 at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 
and Dec. 11 at 2:30 p.m. at Park School, 171 
Goddard Ave., Brookline. Admission $3; call 
524-6848. 

LOWELL NATL. HISTORICAL PARK presents a 
holiday festival, Dec. 10, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. at Market 
Mills, downtown Lowell, with free cider, Santa, 
and Christmas music by Alex Demas at 1:30 p.m. 
Free; call 459-1000. 

MARMALADE GUMDROPS, by Carol Lauck, will 
be presented Dec. 3 at 7 p.m. and Dec. 4 at 3:30 
p.m. at the Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Ticket? $3, children $2.50; call 


762-4415 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-S300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children's 
activities Wed.-Ffi., 3:30-4.45 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50. Dec. 7-9: “Frozen Figures,” 
Egyptian and Greek sculpture 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and children 
$3; Fri. evenings after 5 p.m., half price. Free 
admission Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m. Current 
exhibits: “Seeing is Believing,” “3-D Exhibit,” 
“The Art of Animation.” Dec. 3 and 4: Disney 
cartoons at 1 and 3 p.m. Dec. 9, 6-10 p.m. 
Holiday Night, with choral singing, Santa, anima- 
tion, and live animals. Dec. 10, 11 a.m.-2 p.m 

sign-language-imerpreted planetarium show, 
live animal demonstration, and Theater of 
Electricity show 

NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton, presents children's films 
Tues. at 2:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 6: “The Clown of 
God," “Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine,” ‘The Ugly 
Duckling.” 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Bookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances; admission $2.50. Dec. 3 and 4: 
Audrey Duck, Cat-a-Lion, and Timmy Wolf, with 
ventriloquist/puppeteer Susan Linn. Dec. 10 and 
11: Don Quixote, One Last Good Knight, 
performed by the Poobley Greegy Puppet 
Theater. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Dec. 3 and 4, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: “Preparing for Winter,” wildlife 
habits. Dec. 10 and 11 at 10:30 a.m.: story time. 
Dec. 10 and 11, 10 am.-4 p.m.: “Animal 
‘Tools.’ "’ 

YOUNGEST THEATER COMPANY presents My 
Sister Makes Me Sick!, a musical, Dec. 10, 11, 17, 
and 18 at 2 p.m. at Star of the Sea Community 
Center, Marblehead. Tickets $2; call 631-8599 or 
631-8340. 


LUBS 


BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), Dalton & 
Belvidere Sts., Boston. in the Satin Doll lounge, 
Dick Johnson's Swing Shift plays for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN (263-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Dec. 3: Magic & the Reggae Stars. 
Dec. 4: country jamboree with six bands. Dec. 8: 
Eva Sklar. Dec. 9 and 10: Jim Femino Band. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Dec. 3: the Zone, the Vu-Matics. Dec. 4: 
Julie & the Flashers 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Dec. 3, afternoon and evening: Joe Perry 
Project. Dec. 4, afternoon: Viking. Dec. 5: Third 
World. Dec. 7: Talas, Mass. Scorcher. Dec. 9: 
Neighborhoods. Dec. 10: November Group. 
CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
tion, Boston. Dec. 3: the Real, Noonday Under- 
ground 

CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Dec. 3: the Pencils. 

THE CLUB (491-7313), 823 Main St., Camb. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267- ), Copley Sq., 
Boston. in Copley’s Bar, Sun.-Thurs., 9 p.m.-1 
a.m.: Carl Walter Duo. Fri. and Sat., 9 p.m.- 
midnight: Eddie Scheer Quartet. No cover, 
proper dress required. in the Plaza Bar, Mon- 
Sat.: Neil Olmstead plays 4:30-9 p.m.. Jimmy 
Lyon 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 

COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 98 Brookline Ave., 
outside Kenmore Sq., Boston. Casual dress, 
cover varies. Entertainment nightly from 10 p.m. 
ED BURKE'S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Dec. 3: Christine Ohiman & the Soul 
Rockers. Dec. 4: Fat City. Dec. 9: the Drive. 
EVENSONG COFFEEHOUSE, at Oid South 
Union Church, Columbian Sq., South Weymouth. 
Admission $1.50. Dec. 3: Ray Jay. Dec. 10: Larry 
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Unger & Patty Larkin. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Dec. 3: the SKAtterbrains. 

GREEN ST. STATION (524-7939), 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. DJ Wed.-Sat. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. No cover. Dec. 3: Top-Priority. 
GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Dec. 3: the Catalinas. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in 
the Julien Lounge, pianist David Crohan plays 
Wed.-Sun., 5 p.m.-midnight. 

HOWARD J@HNSON’S MOTOR LODGE 
(267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. in the 
Starlight Roof Lounge, talent showcase 
Tuesdays, dancing with jitterbug king Bob 
Thomas Wednesdays; Vicki von Eps Trio plays 
jazz and pops Thurs.-Sat. Cocktail hour: pianist 
Deborah Ahn Mondays, pianist Bonnie MacLeod 
Tues. and Wed., guitarist Vance Gilbert Thurs. 
and Fri. 

INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited 
(491-9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Dec. 3: 
the Lyres, the Actions. Dec. 4: Buffalo Chip Tea. 
JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Dec. 
3: Planet Street, the Buddy System. Dec. 4: 
Lenora Helm Jazz Quartet. Dec. 5: Woodrose. 
JOHN HENRY'’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
Dec. 3: songwriter Eimer Hawkes. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boylston 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Dec. 3: Fat City. Dec. 4: 
One People, reggae. Dec. 5: Dish. Dec. 6: the Red 
Clay Ramblers. Dec. 7 and 8: Ginger Baker. Dec. 
9: Buddy Rich. Dec. 10: Till Tuesday. Dec. 11: I- 
Tones, reggae. 

JONATHAN'S (744-4328), 143 Washington St., 
Rte. 114, Salem. Every Tuesday: all-ages show 
with the Upstarts. New-wave bands every Thurs- 
day. 

JUMBO’S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Dec. 3: the Penetrators. 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 Queens- 
berry St., Boston. Proper dress required. Dec. 3: 
Midnight Traveler. Dec. 9: Robin Lane. Dec. 10: 
Fat City. 

KING’S ROW Ii (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Proper dress. 
KINVARA PUB (254-9737),. 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. Dec. 3: Chicken 
Chokers. 

LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall 8Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. Sunday-Tuesday: 
Essex. Wednesday-Saturday: Waterfall. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Dancing; no cover or minimum. Al Vega 
Trio, Mon.-Sat. Talent showcase Fridays. 
MARK’S PUB (924-9728), 5 Spring St., Water- 
town. Folk, bluegrass, traditional, and original 
acoustic music; cover $2-$3. Dec. 3: Abraham's 
Seed, Lynn Hughes Trio. 

MARQUEE (588-7758), 171 Main St., Brockton. 
Dec. 11: the Stompers; $7.50. 

McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Guich Revue, C&W comedy 
revue; $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett. 

MEDIEVAL MANOR (423-4900), 246 East 
Berkeley St., Boston. Dinner and entertainment, 
by reservation. 

THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more. 
Dec. 6: Big Country; $9.50. 

THE MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7 187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. irish music Thurs.-Sat. No cover. Dec. 3: 
Jack Hickey. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
Dec. 9: Molly Ruggles, women’s music. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE at Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Fri. 
and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.-midnight. Free 
entertainment and refreshments. Dec. 3: Sandy 
Selesky, Paul Schwebel, Mary Ellen Todd- 
Cochrane, Lee Satterfield, Wheatstone Bridge, 
Gail Rundiett. Dec. 9: Jim Keane, Pat McKernon, 
Eric Law, Fred Small, Reynardine, Scott Tudor. 
Dec. 10: Squatters’ Rights, Matthew Weiss, Bob 
Blue, St. James Gate, Dean Stevens. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Thurs. at 9:30 p.m.: open 
mike; $3. Fri. at 9 p.m.: Steve Sweeney; $5. 
Saturdays at 9 and 11 p.m.: Don Gavin; $5. 
NINE LANSDOWNE (536-0206), 9 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. ; 
NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Proper dress. Dec. 3: Drive. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Sq. (behind the Coop), Camb. Mondays: 
John Payne & His Sax Choir. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Jazz and classical, no cover. 

THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Dec. 4: Nils Lofgren. Dec. 7: the Suburbs. 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Dec. 4 at 7 
p.m., by reservation only: Beethoven's Birthday 
Feast, with violinist Carol Lieberman and for- 
tepianist Lois Shapiro. Dec. 5: flutist Suzanne 
Stumpf and guitarist Robert Strizich play music 
of Giuliani, Sor, and Furstenan. Dec. 6: violinist 
Judith Eissenberg and pianist Craig Smith play 
Stravinsky and Debussy. Dec. 7: members of the 
Klezmer Conservatory Band. Dec. 8: Louise 
Treitman, viola da gamba, and harpsichordist 
Charlotte Kaufmann play music of Bach, Buxte- 
hude, and Abel. Dec. 11, brunch: Baroque 
violinist Suzanne Stumpf and harpsichordist 
Tesair Lauve. 

PENTIMENTO RESTAURANT (661-3878), 344 
Huron Ave., Camb. No cover, minimum $3. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m. 
and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s swing. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment. 
Dec. 3: Casterbridge Union. 

THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. Dec. 4: Specimen, the Blackouts. 
Dec. 7: Urban Guerrillas. Dec. 8: Love Tractor. 
Dec. 9: Rain Parade, True West. Dec. 10: Gun 
Club. Dec. 11: Sex Gang Children. 
RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. Dec. 3: City Edition. 
RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Dec. 3: Southern Rail. 


RICHARD’S PUB (324-9768), Rte. 60 Maiden Sq. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch 
noon-4 p.m. Mondays and Tuesdays : Ed Perkins 
Trio. Wednesdays: John Wheatley-Gray Sargent 
Quartet. Thursdays: Mike Metheny-Bruce 
Thomas Quartet. Fridays and Saturdays: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed 
Perkins & Marshall Wood. Upstairs: Tuesdays 
through December: Hank Wiktorcwicz Jazztet. 
Dec. 3: Stan McDonald’s Blue Horizon Jazz 
Band. 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bidg.), Boston. Mon- 
days and Tuesdays: Fastdance. Tuesdays at 8:30 
p.m.: Improv-Boston, improvisational comedy 
with audience participation; $3. Dec. 3: Electric 
Power Band. improv Olympic Finals, Dec. 6; 
admission $5. 

SCOTCH ’N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sat. 
and Tues.: DJ Beacon Nelson. Wed. and Sun.: 
JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. and Fri.: Jim Sands 
(oldies). : 

SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mall, Brockton. Entertainment Tues.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. (closed Mon.). Dancing. Fridays: JD, Billy 
and Ken. Dec. 3: Till Tuesday, the Crabz. Dec. 9: 
Jon Butcher Axis. Dec. 10: David Johansen, the 
Neighborhoods. 

SOMEWHERE, 295 Franklin St., Boston. call 
423-7730. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O. 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. 

SPRINGFIELD’S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Dec. 3: Uptown, with 
Wanetta Jackson. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. Wednesdays: Steve Sweeney, Kevin Meany. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Dec. 3: 
Natural Boogie. Dec. 4: Sugar Ray & the 
Biuetones. Dec. 5: Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, 
Your Neighborhood Saxophone Quartet; $3. 
Dec. 6: Secret Admirers. Dec. 7: Fat City. Dec. 8: 
Tremendous Richard. Dec. 9: Christine Ohiman & 
the Soul Rockers. Dec. 10: Memphis Rockabilly. 
Dec. 11: Tom Larsen Band. 

THOMPSON’S CHOWDER HOUSE (227-9660), 
300 North Market Bidg., Faneuil Hall Market- 
place. Fridays and Saturdays: Mike Thayer. 
THUNDERBIRD (649-6751), Middlesex Rd., 
Tyngsboro. : 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Dec. 3: White 
Line Fever Band. Dec. 4 and 5: Smokey & the 
Bandits. Dec. 6 and 7: State Line. Dec. 8-10: 
Redneck Revival. Dec. 11: Bushwhack Christmas 
Show. 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. Dec. 3: Trudy Sandhaus 
Duo. Dec. 4: Makoto Ozone & Jamie Baum. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Dec. 3: the Douglas 
Wingate Group. Dec. 7: Constant Change. Dec. 
8: the I-Tones. Dec. 9 and 10: Magic and the 
Reggae Stars. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sun. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m.: pianist Art Matthews and his trio. Dancing, 
casual dress. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Dec. 3: Keith Copeland-Bill 
Pierce Quintet. Dec. 5 and 6: James Williams 
Quintet. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAY/3 
EL PUEBLO NUEVO presents a fundraising 
dance, starting at 9 p.m. at 10 Cottage St. #1, 


CONTRA DANCE at 7:30 p.m. for beginners and 
8 p.m. for everybody, at Town Hall, Harvard. Live 
music, caller Susan Elberger. Admission $3.50; 


Admission $3; call 235-6181. 


SUNDAY/4 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY sponsored by Créme 
de la Créme Singles, 8:30 p.m. at Holiday inn, exit 
53 off Rte. 128, Newton, for singles 29-45. Cash 
bar. Admission $6; call 894-1852. 

FAMILY FOLK DANCE, 3-5 p.m. at First Parish 
Church on the Common, Framingham Center. 
Admission $2 per person, $5 per family; call 
877-6375 or 872-3111. 


TUESDAY/6 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, 7:30 p.m. at 
Ascension Memorial: Church, 29 County Rd., 
Ipswich. Caller Tod Whittemore, music by Two 
Penny Loaf. Admission $3; call 546-3654 or 
526-7 136. : 


THURSDAY/8 


CONTRA DANCE AND CONCERT, at 8 p.m. at 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge., with music by Black Water String 
Band and Bill Scanion. Tickets $3; call 542-7052. 
Sponsored by Greenpeace New England. 


FRIDAY/9 

FOLK DANCE PARTY, 8:15 p.m. at Christ 
Church, 0 Garden St., Camb., with music by the 
Cambridge Folk Orchestra. Admission $3; call 
272-0396. 

FANTASIA TROPICAL, an evening of dancing 
and Latin music, starting at 9 p.m. at the Hyatt 
Regency, Camb., with music by Orquesta 
Trépica, Samambaia, Baguette Créole, Los 


Cantores de Areyto, and DJ Pablo Lozano. 
Admission $25 per person, or $75 per person 
with dinner at 7:30 p.m.; call 262-1342. 


SATURDAY/10 

CONTRAS & SQUARES, at 8 p.m. at the Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Catier Ted 
Sannella, live music. Admission $3; call 
275-0090. 

CARAVANSERAI COFFEEHOUSE presents 
Hungarian music and dancing, with vocalist Anna 
Szekely and Hungarian bagpipist James 
McDonald Reid, 9 p.m.-midnight at Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Admission $4, or $5.50 with instruction starting 
at 8 p.m.; call 277-3364. 


SUNDAY/11 
EXPERIENCED CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m. 
at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Caller 
Tony Parkes, live music. Admission $4; cail 
275-1879. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/3 
KRAUS & EPSTEIN, performing duo of dancer 
Rozanne Kraus and flutist Daniel Epstein, will 
appear tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Tickets $5; call 492-7578. 
DANCE COLLECTIVE performs works by 
Martha Armstrong Gray, Dawn Kramer, and 
Judith Chaffee at 8 p.m. at Boston University's 
Sargent Dance Studio, 3rd floor, 1 University Rd., 
Boston, next to the BU Bridge. Admission $5; call 
353-2748. 
DANCERS BETH SOLL and JO LECHAY per- 
form their own choreographic solos with sets and 
masks by Anne Saussois and costumes by Soll, 
Saussois, and llona Lappo tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. at MIT's Kresge Little Theater, opposite 
77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Tickets $5, senior citizens 
$2.50; call 253-2877. 
DANCER-ANIMATOR KATHY ROSE performs 
dances choreographed to the background of her 
own animation at 7 p.m. at the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Camb. 
Admission $4; call 495-4700. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
THE NUTCRACKER, by Tchaikovsky, will be 
presented by the Boston Ballet today through 
Dec. 27 at the Wang Center, Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $13-$30; call 542-3600. 


THURSDAY/8 
THE NUTCRACKER will be performed by the 
North Atlantic Ballet Co. today at 10 am., 
tomorrow at 10 a.m. and 7 p.m., and Sat. at 2 and 
7 p.m. at the Strand Theater, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Uphams Corner, Dorchester. Tickets $7.50, 
students and seniors $5; call 282-8000. 


SATURDAY/10 
PERFORMING ARTS ENSEMBLE presents a 
combination of dante, music, martial arts, and 
storytelling, featuring a new work by Dawn 
Kramer, tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Tickets $5; call 492-7578. 

DANNY SLOAN DANCE CO. performs works by 
Danny Sloan to music by Duke Ellington and 
David Sanborn, at 8 p.m. at Northeastern 
University’s Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $6 and $10; call 536-8460. 
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VENTS 


SATURDAY/3 

KARATE REFEREE’S ASSN. OF NEW ENG- 
LAND (KRANE) presents karate championships 
at 7 p.m. at O'Keefe Athietic Center, Salem State 
College, Salem. Tickets $12; call 965-1329 or 
289-9535. 
RADICAL AMERICA magazine sponsors a 16th- 
anniversary fundraiser at 8:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Donation $5 includes a drink. Cash bar, 
dancing. Call 628-6585. 
OPEN STUDIO, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. at Experimental 
Etching Studio, 29 Stanhope St., Boston. Free 
admission, refreshments. 
BROWN-BAUMANN FINE ARTS exhibits 19th- 
century Japanese woodblock prints, porcelain, 
and Art Deco and Art Nouveau posters, today 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. and tomorrow 10 a.m.-5 p.m. at the 
Hotel Meridien, 250 Franklin St., Boston, in the 
Salon Latour. Call 252-3157 or 893-2731. 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors a 
buffet dinner, 7-9 p.m., and dance, 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 
at Knights of Columbus Hail, 75 West St., across 
from Bunker Hill Community College, 
Charlestown. Admission $10 includes dinner, or 
$4 for just the dance. Reservations required; call 
332-6524. 
CHRISTMAS ANTIQUES & CRAFTS SHOW 
today 1-11 p.m. and tomorrow 1-7 p.m. at Hynes 
Auditorium, Prudential Center, Boston. Ad- 
mission $4, children $3; call 426-9002. 
FREE HAYRIDE WITH SANTA CLAUS, today 
and tomorrow, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. at Windy-Lo 
Nursery, 309 Eliot St., Rte. 16, South Natick. 
BOSTON PERFORMANCE ARTISTS presents 
performances by Harris Barron, Mary Harris, 
Elien Rothenberg, and Ron Wallace at 8 p.m. at 
Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets $5; 
call 524-7416. 
SPECTRUM CELEBRATION of the Arts, starting 
at 1 p.m. at Mass. College of Art's North Bidg., 
Palace Road, behind 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Odetta will perform, with video by 
Brenda Walcott, other performances by Diana 
Ramos and the Sojourners, and Third World 
crafts and food. Admission free; call 739-0794 or 
734-1960, ext. 305. 
POTTERY AND CRAFTS SALE, today through 
Dec. 21 at White Place Studios, 46 White Place, 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Mon. and 
Thurs. till 9 p.m.; call 731-3262. 
MARCH OF DIMES FLEA MARKET, today and 
tomorrow, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Greater Lawrence 
Technical School, 57 River Rd., Andover. Ad- 
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NEWBURY COMICS 


332 Newbury St., Boston 
236-4930 
K1UN | of @t-) on Or: Tuslelaleler— 


491-0337 


523-9298 
LAST 
CALL! 


—Open til 2 am.— 


For booking info call Kennie or Chet 523-9298 


Sat.. Dec. 3 
THE REAL 
NOONDAY UNDERGROUND 


Thurs., Dec. 8 
THE VAGRANTS 
THE RULE BOYS 


Fri.. Dec. 9 
Go Mental Productions 
Presents 
A Benefit for the Globe Santa 
with 


THE MUGGS 
& CLASSIC RUINS 


Sat.. Dec. 10 
BUSTED STATUES 
THE TURBINES 
SALEM 66 


CHET’S IS AVAILABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY PARTIES! 
CALL CHET FOR INFO. 


CONCERT LINE 
536-2509 


88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 


IN THE FENWAY... 


Sat., Dec. 3 


MIDNIGHT 
RAVELER 


with DU BAN GANG 


Sun., Dec. 4 
Ladies Night 
Open Bar for Ladies — 7:30 'til 9 p.m. 
Top 40 Rock 'n’ Roll — No Cover! 


PRUFROCK 


Mon., Dec. 5 
Showcase Review I 


PLEASURE POINT 
COLA 
JACK DARLING 


Tues., Dec. 6 
Showcase Review II 


ROCKSPEARE 
THE HANDSOMES 
SWAMI 


Wed., Dec. 7 
Best of Showcase 
Rock ’n’ Roll Ladies Night 
Open Bar for Ladies — 
8-9:30 p.m. 
THE THE 
SHAKES FABULOUS 


ROYS 


* Thurs., Dec. 8 *& 
2-4-1 Drinks from 8-11 p.m. 
%* FREE ADMISSION WITH THIS AD 
BEFORE 9:30 P.M. * 
VIDEO LIVE! 


featuring 


DIGNEY FIGNUS 


& FRIDAY 
with Special Added Attraction 
LUIS AIRA 
Top Video Tape Producer 
Interlect Productions 


BOSTON 


Fri., Dec. 9 


ROBIN LANE & 
THE CHARTBUSTERS 
with PI-ALLEY 


Sat., Dec. 10 


Upcoming Events: 
Dec. 16 


LYRES 


Dec, 17 Remmtul oy Up S 


til tuesday 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Le 
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AMG, 


SUN., Dec. 4 


SMITH BROTHERS— BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Newedham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 

FAT CITY — ED BURKES, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 
JULIE & THE FLASHERS — BUNRATTY’'S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

PANAMA & THE JUDGE — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall Mktpl., 
Boston (742-7390) 

BUFFALO CHIP TEA — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

LENORA HELM JAZZ QUARTET — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

ONE PEOPLE — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

ICEBERG/ VIDEO FREE EUROPE — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9508) 

PRUFROCK — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston 
(536-2309) 

FOGGY DEW — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 

JAMES “BLOOD” ULMER TRIO and RONALD SHANNON 
JACKSON & THE DECODING SOCIETY — MODERN 
PRODUCTIONS, 19 Perry; St., Cambridge (491-1716) 

WOODS TEA CO. /CURRAGH’S FANCY — PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, f Union Sq., Boston (277-2060) 

NILS LOFGREN — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2052) 

MARC HOFFMAN — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

SPECIMEN /BLACKOUTS/ VOLCANO SUNS — THE RAT, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

GREG GREENWAY /BRUCE BARTH TRIO — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

REGGAE NIGHT — SATCH’'S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
poy — SPRINGFIELD'S, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(354- ) 


SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 


Brookline (277-0982) 

MAKOTO OZONE & JAMIE BAUM — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

EUPHORIA — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton 
(584-1694) 

ED SCHULLER-MICK GOODRICK QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ 
CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


MON., DEC. 5 


NEWMAN — BUNRATTY'’'S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston (254-9804) 
OLDIES NIGHT — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 

ARCADIA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742— 7390) 


84 ROOMS/CHILDREN OF PARADISE — INN SQUARE MEN’S 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 
WOODROSE/LITTLE SISTER — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

DISH — JONATHAN SWIFT’S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 
ELECTROMANIACS/ THE WISE GUYS/THE CATALINAS 
—JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

PLEASURE PONT/COLA/JACK DARLING — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 4 
ROBBIE O’CONNELL — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

DAVE KIKOSKI TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

BIRD SONGS OF THE MESOXZOIC / YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
SAXAPHONE QUARTET — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

JAMES WILLIAMS-WOODY SHAW QUINTET — WILLOW 
JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

BLUE MONDAYS with MR. JELLY BELLY — SPRINGFIELD’S, 
1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 


TUES., Dec. 6 


SMITH BROTHERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 

THE MAKE /NEWZ — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston (742-7390) 

WILD KINGDOM /BUSTED STATUES — INN SQUARE MEN’S 
BAR, 1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

MONK ELVIS & THE LEGENDS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

THE REAL /THE PHRETTS/THE ROX — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) ’ 
ROCKSPEARE /THE HANDSOMES/SWAMI — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 

RED CLAY RAMBLERS — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

BIG COUNTRY — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
AMERICAN GRAFFITTE DANCE PARTY — PARADISE, 967 
Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2052) 

CRITICAL FEW/LIQUID TRANCE — THE RAT, 528 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

BURT BACHARACH & HAL DAVID/HANK WIKOROWICZ 
JAZZTET — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (87 

6-9330) 

ANDY SOLBERG — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 

IMPROVBOSTON — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
THE SHAKES — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 
SECRET ADMIRERS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

P.B.S./THE MANIPUTICS — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate 
Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 


JAMES WILLIAMS-WOODY SHAW QUINTET — WILLOW 
JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

THE MUSICIANS JAM SESSION — SPRINGFIELD'’S, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 


WED., Dec. 7 


PETER DAYTON BAND /REFRID BOOGIE BAND — 
BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

SMITH BROTHERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 

MAN ACT/ROOM 9 — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9298) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

SANDY MAC& THE HEART ATTACKS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 
Comm. Ave., Allston (566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

POINTS NORTH — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT & THE SOUR MASH BOYS — INN 
a BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(491-9672) 

THE aor — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

“GINGER” BAKER AND HIS BAND/BRUCE MARSHALL — 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

SEND ME TO CAMP/DE MARS/THE SCHEME — JUMBO’S, 
1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

THE SHAKES/THE FABULOUS ROYS — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

KEITH JARRETT — Last Solo Baston Concert — MODERN 
PRODUCTIONS, 19 Perry St., Cambridge (491-1716) 

——— — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston, 
(24 
URBAN GUERILLAS/POP COMBO — THE RAT, 528 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

DARK STAR — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

MIROSLAV VITOUS QUARTET/JON WHEATLEY GRAY 
SARGENT QUARTET — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

THE SUBURBS — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2052) 
THE DOGMATICS/THE ODDS — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq. 

MIDNIGHT TRAVELER — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, 
Brockton (548-1694) 

LIMBO RACE /007 — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2424) 
FAT CITY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
BOB SILVERMAN — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

CONSTANT CHANGE — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 

JANET HOOD — SOMEWHERE ELSE, 295 Franklin St., Boston 
(423-7730) 

DAVE TIDBALL GROUP — SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 


Camel Lights 


LIGHTS HARD PACK: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, 
FILTERS HARD PACK: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





THURS., Dec. 8 


TOM LARSEN BLUES BAND — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington 
Ave, Boston (566-9267) 

SMITH BROTHERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
Newton (244-2710) 

LYNN LAPRAD/FACE THE NATION — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston 

THE VAGRANTS/ THE RULE BOYS — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

JIM FEMINO BAND — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 
THE PENCILS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(247-0500) 

THE REFLECTORS — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

JULIE & THE FLASHERS — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman 5q., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE PETER GORDON BAND — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

“GINGER” BAKER AND HIS BAND/BRUCE MARSHALL — 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 
SKAtterbrains — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 
MTV VIDEO LIVE with DIGNEY FIGNUS — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

NORTHERN LIGHTS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave, Alliston 
(254-9737) 

DM PRODUCTIONS — MARK'S PUB; 5 Spring St.. Watertown Sq 
(924-9728) 

LOVE TRACTORS/THE MALKOTIANS with Danny Amas — 
THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) , 
BEAT CLUB VIDEO DANCE PARTY — PARADISE, 967 Comm 
Ave., Boston (254-2052) 

McTAGGERTS — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston, 
(247-8309) 

BOB WEST & PHYLISS JAMES — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (782-6245) 

MIKE METHENY-BRUCE THOMAS QUINTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

SKYLINE — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 

THE LOWGISTICS /MOTORTRIP — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, 
Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

999 /BLACKJACKS — SPIT, 13 Landsdowne, Boston (262-2424) 
ANGRY YOUNG BEES/INSECT SURFERS — STORYVILLE, 
645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — THE TAM. 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

RITES OF PASSAGE — SPRINGFIELD'S, 1369 Cambridge 
(354-8030) 

MILLI BEMEJO & ORVILLE WRIGHT — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

GENSO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 

DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave,. Cambridge (492-7722) 


FRI., Dec. 9 


THE MISSILES — BUNRATTY'S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9804) 


©1963 A.J REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


SOUNDBOARD 


SMITH BROTHERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
newton (244-2710) 

DRIVE — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 
THE MUGGS /CLASSIC RUINS — CHET’'S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

LUANNE CROSBY — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (876-9180) 

BLUE DUST/THE COINS/TBA — THE CLUB, 823 Main St., 
Cambridge (491-7313) 

11th HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

*TIL TUESDAY — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
SEX EXECS/SPECIAL FASHION SHOW — INN SQUARE MEN'S 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE DARK /MEN & VOLTS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

BUDDY RICH BIG BAND — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

ROBIN LANE & THE CHARTBUSTERS/PI-ALLEY — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
LINES/LYNN LAPRAD — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-8177) 

DOWN YONDER — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St., Alliston 
(254-9737) 

ADVENTURES IN PARADISE — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (254-2052) 

McTAGGERTS — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston, 
(247-8309) _ 

TED CASHER QUINTET/HERMAN JOHSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

RAIN PARADE /TRUE WEST — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (536-2750) 

SKYLINE — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 

THE LYRES/GREEEN ON RED — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq 

MERMAIDS ON HEROIN — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne, Boston 
(262-2424) 

PAULA ELLIOT — SPRINGFIELD'S, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 

CHRISTINE OHLMAN & THE SOUL ROCKERS — THE TAM. 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

JON BUTCHER AXIS/ATHENS — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, 
Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

MAGIC & THE REGGAE STARS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

JOHN BASILE & JOHN LOCKWOOD — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambri 

dge (354-8599) 

D. SHARP QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 


SAT., Dec. 10 


SMITH BROTHERS — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., 
Newton (244-2710) . 


and Filters 


Se a ee teases Soe 


' oS 
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BANGS/BLACK & WHITE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

THE EYES — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

THE NEW AMERICAN DREAM/FREE BOP/OVID 
ALEXIS/TBA — THE CLUB, 823 Main St., Cambridge (491-7313) 
NORTHSHORE ACCAPELLA — CLARKE'’S, 21 Merchants Row, 
Boston (227-7800) 

BUSTED STATUES/THE TURBINES/SALEM 66 — CHET'S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

NORTH COUNTRY — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (876-9180) 

11th HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(246-0500) 

BERLIN AIRLIFT — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
THE SKAtterbrains — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

NEW MAN/ANONYMOUS PASSION — JACK’S. 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

‘TIL TUESDAY / JUDY'S TINY HEAD — JONATHAN SWIFT'S. 
30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9508) 

FAT CITY — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston 
(536-2537) 

TRAVOR HOLLOW — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-2052) 

ADVENTURES IN PARADISE — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave. 
Boston (254-2052) 

JOHN SHEENHAN & TONY /McTAGGERTS — THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq.. Boston, (247-8309) 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave 
Allston (782-6245) 

GUN CLUB/DEL FUEGOS — THE RAT. 528 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(536-2750) 

TED CASHER QUINTET/HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

SKYLINE — SATCH'S, 43 Stanhope St, Boston (266-2929) 
PETER DAYTON BAND/THE BUDDY SYSTEM — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq 

DAVID JOHANSEN / THE NEIGHBORHOODS — SCOTCH 'N 
SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton (594-1694) 

PAULA ELLIOT — SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Cambridge St.. 
Cambridge (354-8030) 

GOOD TIMES FASHION SHOW — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne, Boston 
(262-2424) 

MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

MAGIC & THE REGGAE STARS — THE WESTERN FRONT. 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

JOHN BASILE & JOHN LOCKWOOD — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

D. SHARP QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway 
Somerville (623-9874) 
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See Boston's only ‘‘Man-On-The-Street’’ 
comedy interviews live at 


SWEENEY-MEANEY 


Wednesday, Nov. 146 9pm 
969 Commonwealth Ave. 254-3939 


“‘Flash—Stitches has 3 shows on Saturday.” 


ED BORK. 


Sat., Dec. 3 


From Connecticut 


CHRISTINE OHLMAN & 
THE SOUL ROCKERS 
Sun., Dec. 4 


RES 


Beer Night 8-10 p.m. 
Prizes, Etc.! 


Thur., Dec. 8 
From Maryland 


TOM LARSEN BLUES BAND 
Fri., Dec. 9 


DRIVE 


' featuring 
DRIER, WALKER, & 
KOCKCINSKI 


Sat., Dec. 10 
THE EYES 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


Sun., Dec. 4 
SUGAR RAY & 
THE BLUETONES 
Mon., Dec. 5 
BIRD SONGS OF 
THE MESOZOIC 
YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET 
Tues., Dec. 6 
SECRET 
ADMIRERS 
Wed., Dec. 7 
FAT CITY 
TREMENDOUS 
RICHARD 
CHRISTINE 
OHLMAN & 
Nelomielee 
ROCKERS 
VIEMIPHIS 
ROCKABILL’ 


LON LARSEN 
BAND 


1648 Beacon St.. 
Brookline 
2774)982 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter Sq.. via Willow Ave. 


Sat., Dec. 3 
KEITH COPELAND - BILL PIERCE 
QUINTET 
Sun., Dec. 4 
ED SHULLER - MICK GOODRICK 
QUINTET 
Mon. & Tues., Dec. 56 6 
JAMES WILLIAMS QUINTET 
with Special Guest 
WOODY SHAW — Trumpet 
BILL PIERCE — Tenor 
TONY REEDUS — Drums 
JOHN LOCKWOOD — Bass 
JAMES WILLIAMS — Piano 


‘Every Wednesday Thurs., Dec. 8 
THE FRINGE GENSO 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 9 & 10 
D. SHARP QUINTET 
Sun., Dec. 11 
X-MAS ALL DAY JAZZ PARTY 


Dec. 126 13 
STEVE GROSSMAN QUARTET 


SUNDAY JAM SESSIONS 3-7 PM 
Sat., Live Broadcast on 
WERS 868.9FM.9-11 p.m 


CALL US FIRST! 
BEST PRICES PAID/ 


EUREKA! RECORDS 


225 Newbury St., Boston, Tel. 236-1827 


CHRISTOPHER'S 


Massachusetts Avenue 876-9180 


Sat., Dec. 3 
THE PENCILS 
Fri.Dec.9 
___LUANNE CROSBY 
- we uC 


at 1 


NORTH COUNTRY 








Mon., Dec. 5 
MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
2 for 1 Drinks — 8-10p.m. 

Tues., Dec. 6 
LADIES NIGHT 
‘a Price 7-10 p.m. 
~ ‘Thurs., Dec. 8 
DM PRODUCTIONS 
Cover Charge $2 


FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR $50 


924-9728 








Sun., Dec. 4 


ICEBERG 
VIDEOFREE EUROPE 


Mon., Dec. 5 


$1 Bar Drinks 8-10 p.m. 
ELECTROMANIACS 
THE WISE GUYS 
THE CATALINAS 


Twosday, Dec. 6 
2-4-1 Bar Drinks 8-10 p.m. 
THE REAL - THE PHRETTS 
THE ROX 


Wed., Dec. 7 
Free —— in Camofiauge 


Pear! alee $1.25 
Kamikazi’s $.99 
SEND ME TO CAMP 
DeMARS - THE SCHEME 
hurs., Dec. 8 
College 2-4-1 Party 
SKAtterbrains 
DJ Dancing — MTV 
Rooms available 
for Christmas 
parties 
HARVARD SQ 


ADWAY 
t 6 (MEDFORD SQ 


PASS MASS AVE (NO 


4 in 8) ALO) 6b 
With THE BLUES 


Sat., Dec. 3 
CITY EDITION 
Wed., Dec. 7 
THE CITIZENS 
Thurs., Dec. 8 
MAYNARD SYLVA 
BAND 
Fri., Dec. 9 
. Ris ! BAND 
at., Dec. 10 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 


nO cove 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St., Waltham 
893-7171 


Richards Pub 


3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
782-6245 
Sat., Dec. 3 
SOUTHERN RAIL 


Sun., Dec. 4 
MARC HOFFMAN 
Tues., Dec. 6 
ANDY SOLBERG 

Wed., Dec. 7 

DARK STAR 

Thurs., Dec. 8 

BOB WEST & PHYLISS JAMES 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 9 & 10 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 566-9014 


TH SKA ‘orl 
Wed., Dec. 7 
SANDY MAC & 
THE HEART ATTACKS 
Thurs., Dec. 8 
THE PENCILS 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 9 & 10 


sell the 
widest 
selection of 
new & used 
LP’s in New 
England. 


NEED 
EXTRA 
CASH $? 


Recycle your records here. 
We are generous. 


1704 MASS. AVE. 497-9447 
CAMBRIDGE MA 02138 


“Stand By” 


Sat., Dec. 10 
DANCE PARTY 
TREMENDOUS RICHARD 


Sun., Dec. 11 
New Manager P: 
Your host — RICK CAPUTO 


O #2409 MASS AVE RIGHT ON CAMERON ST LEFT ON 


AMB ) RIGHT ON 


LEFT ON BROADWAY (SOMERVILLE 


VANT ARENOON LECHMERE TO CLARENDON 


Continued from page 31 

mission free, proceeds to benefit the March of 
Dimes; call 475-0100. 

THE COMPLETE MONSTERMAN, PART I, a 
performance by Dan Mydiack, will be given 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at C.A.G.E., 557 
Tremont St., South End, Boston, across from the 
Boston Center for the Arts. Admission $3.50; call 
437-9015. 

HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 62 
Harvard St., Brookline Village. Weaving, 
ceramics, fabric, works on paper. Admission 
free; call 734-1577. 

BOOK AND PRINT FAIR, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. at Essex 
institute, 132 Essex St., Salem. Tickets $3; call 
744-3390. 

ART AUCTION, 3-6 p.m. at Kaji Aso Studio, 40 
St. Stephen St., Boston, with viewing 2-3 p.m. 
Sumi-e, prints, drawings, paintings, ceramics. 
Admission free; call 247-1719. 


SUNDAY/4 
SUNDAY BREAKFAST will be offered, 8 a.m.- 
noon in the Malden High School Cafeteria, 
Malden, as a fundraiser for the Malden High 
School Band. Donation $2, under 8, $1.25. 
CRAFTS DEMONSTRATIONS at the Christmas 
Store, 2067 Mass. Ave., every Sunday at 2 p.m. 
Dec. 4: Doris Oppenheimer demonstrates rug 
weaving. Free; call 491-3505. 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS opens for the season 
today, noon-6 p.m. at 991 Mass. Ave., Camb., 
next to the Orson Welles, with music and 
refreshments. 
ONE GENERATION AFTER, group for children of 
Holocaust survivors, holds a Chanukah party, 
7-10:30 p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult Center, 
1120 Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. Admission 
$3 
THE NEWBURY STREET LEAGUE sponsors 
“Holiday Happenings,” noon-5 p.m. on Newbury 
Street, Boston, with carolers and elves. 
ZIONIGT HOUSE BOOK SALE, starting today at 
2:15 p.m., also tomorrow and Tues., noon-7 p.m. 
at Zionist House, 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission free. Today at 2:45 p.m.: talk by 
Eugene Weiner on “Living with Wars and Social 
Stress in Israel."” Call 267-3600. 
CHANUKAH CANDLE-LIGHTING CEREMONY 
dedicated to Soviet prisoners of conscience, at 2 
p.m. on Lexington Green, Lexington. Sponsored 
by Action for Soviet Jewry; call 893-2331. 
CRAFTS FAIR, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. at Waltham 
YMCA, 725 Lexington St., Waltham. Admission 
50¢; call 894-5295. 


MONDAY/5 

MUDFLAT GALLERY opens its holiday pottery 
sale, 2-6 p.m. at Mudflat, 25 First St., Camb. Call 
876-3877 

CARDIOPULMONARY RESUSCITATION will be 
demonstrated at 7 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Center. Admission $5; call 965-7410 for 
reservations. 

HOSPICE OF CAMBRIDGE, community care 
program for the dying and their families, offers an 
open house, 4:30-6:30 p.m. at 35 Bigelow St., 
Camb., with a slide show and refreshments. Free; 
call 547-2620 


TUESDAY/6 

THE SUN DANCES IN FATIMA, a per- 
formance/poetry piece by Elaine Slavin, will be 
given tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at C.A.G.E., 
557 Tremont St., South End, Boston, across from 
the Boston Center for the Arts. Admission $3.50; 
cal! 437-9015 

COOKING DEMONSTRATION by Pat Weil at 
7:30 p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. Admission $6; 
call 566-5946 


: WEDNESDAY/7 

CRAFTS SALE today through Fri., noon-8 p.m. 
at BU’s George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission free; call 353-4117 
DAY TRIP TO PROVIDENCE sponsored by 
Peabody Museum of Salem, with tour guide 
Sarah Fraser Robbins, leaving from the Peabody 
Museum, East India Sq., Salem, at 8:30 a.m. and 
returning 5:30 p.m. Cost $35 includes box lunch; 
call 745-1876. 

CREATIVE MIDDLERS, social group for people 
aged 45-62, meets 1:30-4:30 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, Harvard Sq., Camb. Admission $3; call 
492-1459 or 924-2109. 


THURSDAY/8 
HOW TO ENJOY HOLIDAYS WITHOUT GAIN- 
ING WEIGHT, a seminar sponsored by Fitcorp 
HealthCare Centers, begins at 12:30 p.m. at 
Fitcorp, 133 Federal St. Free; advance regis- 
tration required; call 542-1010. 
MASS. HOLISTIC HEALTH ASSN. sponsors a 
Night at the Movies, 6-11 p.m. at Off the Wall, 15 
Pearl St., Central Sq., Camb., with wine and 
cheese, films, and dancing. Donation $5 to 
benefit the association's legal defense fund; call 
738-5583 or 354-5678. 
THE NEW EHRLICH THEATER presents ex- 
cerpts from The Royal Paste and Paper Circus at 
12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank, 600 
Atlantic Ave., across from South Station, Boston. 
Free. 
AEROBIC EXERCISE at the Paradise, 967 
Comm. Ave., Boston, 6-8 p.m. Admission $2; call 
338-0937. 
FRANKLIN PARK COALITION presents a slide 
showing of “Boston People’s Garden: Franklin 
Park” at 6 p.m. at Jamaica Plain Branch Library. 
Free; call 522-7431 or 522-8110, ext. 390 for 
address of library. 


FRIDAY/9 
BOSTON PRET holds a holiday show and sale, 
with silkscapes by Alison Abbott, jewelry by Kate 
Hines, wearables by JoAnne Rossman, and 
knitwear by Emma Vesey, today and tomorrow, 
noon-6 p.m. at Zero Union Park St., Boston. 
Admission free. 
PERFORMANCE WORKS by Harry Kipper and 
Karen Finley will be given tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $6; call 
266-5151. 
KAJ ASO STUDIO presents an open house 
tonight through Sun. at 40 St. Stephen St., 
Boston, starting with a concert tonight at 7 p.m.; 
admission $3.50. Call 247-1719 for more infor- 
mation 


SATURDAY/10 
POSTER EXHIBITION & OPEN HOUSE, today 


and tomorrow, noon-6 p.m. at Graphics Work- 
shop, 34 Farnsworth St., Boston. Exhibition runs 
Dec. 5-16. Call 542-4110. 

HOLLY FAIR sponsored by the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, today 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
and tomorrow noon-5 p.m. at 42 and 56 Brattle 
St., Camb. Crafts, food, Santa. Admission free; 
call 547-6789. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL holds a petition- 
signing to request the freeing of political 
prisoners everywhere, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Olid 
South Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Call 547-9295 
for details. 

CHRISTMAS GREENS SALE, today 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. and tomorrow 2-5 p.m. at Thoreau Lyceum, 
156 Belknap St., Concord. Wreaths, holly, etc. 
Admission free; call 369-5912. 

WOMEN’S VIDEO COLLECTIVE holds a fund- 
raising party at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Institute 
for Arts & Sciences, 21 Notre Dame, off Rindge 
Ave., North Camb., with a screening of a 
documentary on the Women's Peace Encamp- 
ment of last summer, dancing, and music. 
Donation $4; call 868-3365. 

CHRISTMAS TREE SALE, today and Dec. 17, 9 
a.m.-6 p.m., and tomorrow and Dec. 18, noon-6 
p.m. at North Camb. Congregational Church, 
Porter Sq., Camb. 

BAYSIDE CHRISTMAS ANTIQUES & CRAFTS 
SHOW, today 10 a.m.-10 p.m. and tomorrow 
noon-7 p.m. at Bayside Expo Center, of Mor- 
rissey Bivd., Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Ad- 
mission $3, under 12 free; call 426-9002 


SUNDAY/11 

HARVARD SQ. SINGLES offer socializing, re- 
freshments, and dancing for singles 35 and over, 
5-8 p.m. at First Parish Church, 3 Church St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Donation $3; call 773-6118 
HAMMOND CASTLE hosts a Medieval 
Christmas celebration, 1-4 p.m. at 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester, with ladies, knights, jesters, 
oafs, and churis, plus children’s activities, music, 
and refreshments. Admission $4, children $2; call 
283-7673. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/3 
UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN’S 
CHORUS performs music of Brahms, Palestrina, 
Byrd, Verdi, and De Morales at 4 p.m. at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Admission $3.50; call 495-4544. 
MEZZO JAN DeGAETANI, basso Thomas Paul, 
and pianist Robert Spillman perform music by 
Ravel, Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Purcell, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and Saint-Saéns at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $5 and $7; call 497-1118. 
HANDEL’S JUDAS MACCABAEUS will be per- 
formed by the Northeastern University Choral 
Society, at 8 p.m. at Ell Center Ballroom, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $3.50 and $5, students and 
seniors $2; call 437-2247 
AN EVENING OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, with 
sopranos Susan Stone and Lorraine DiSimone 
and tenor David Jarratt, at 8 p.m. at Winslow 
Hall, Lasell Jr. College, Maple St., Newton. 
Tickets $10; call 965-2555. 
RALPH FARRIS CHORALE performs contem- 
porary Christmas music by John Rutter and 
Randall Thompson at 4 p.m. at All Souls 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Elm and Church 
Sts., Braintree. Reception afterwards. Tickets $5, 
under 12, $3; call 843-1388 or 843-8519. 
MASS. YOUTH WIND ENSEMBLE performs 
work of Copland, Vaughan Williams, Sousa, 
Gershwin, and Fischer Tull at 3 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborpugh St., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120, ext. 257. 
TREBLE CHORUS OF NEW ENGLAND performs 
classical and contemporary Christmas choral 
music at 8 p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $5.50; call 283-2080. 
BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA plays music of 
Barber, Stravinsky, and Haydn at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Admission $4, students and seniors 
$2.50; call 495-2663. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY CHORALE AND OR- 
CHESTRA gives a holiday concert at 8 p.m. at 
Cohen Auditorium, Tufts University, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Free; call 381-3564. 
EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE CHORAL UN- 
JON presents Handel's Messiah at 8 p.m. at 
Wollaston Church of the Nazarene, 37,East Elim 
Ave., Wollaston. Admission $4, seniors $3. 
ORGANIST BERJ ZAMKOCHIAN performs at 
7:30 p.m. at First Armenian Church, 380 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Donation $10 to benefit AGBU 
Elementary School of Watertown; call 926-1805 
or 926-2913. 


SUNDAY/4 
CASTLE HILL CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES pre- 
sents the Alexander String Quartet playing music 
of Beethoven and Mozart at 4 and 8 p.m. in the 
Great House ballroom, Castle Hill, ipswich. 
Admission $15; call 356-4070. 
MEZZO JOANNA SIMON and pianist Randall 
Hodgkinson, with violinist Roman Totenberg and 
cellist Ronald Thomas, perform works of Scariat- 
ti and Brahms at 3 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 
27 Garden St., Camb. Tickets $7, students $4; 
call 876-0956. 
THE AULOS ENSEMBLE, Baroque specialists 
from NYC, perform at 4 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; 
call 253-2906. 
MIT CHORAL SOCIETY, conducted by John 
Oliver, performs Haydn's The Seasons at 2:30 
p.m. at Sacred Heart Church, Sixth and Otis Sts., 
East Camb. Admission $5, students and seniors 
$1; call 253-2906. 
HARPSICHORDIST EDWIN SWANBORN plays 
Bach, Couperin, Scarlatti, Haydn, and Bull at 4 
p.m. at Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 
PIANIST VICTOR ROSENBAUM plays Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 





30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Admission $5, 
students and seniors $3; call 262-1120. 

MYSTIC VALLEY ORCHESTRA plays Rossini, 
Prokofiev, and Vivaldi, with narrator Robert J. 
Lurtsema, at 3 p.m. at Cary Hall, Lexington. 
Tickets $7, students and seniors $5; call 
924-4939. 

MASTERWORKS CHORALE AND ORCHESTRA 
presents Handel's Judas Maccabaeus, con- 
ducted by Allen Lannom, with soloists Martha 
Rafferty Page, Karey Lykes, Wayne Rivera, and 
Lawrence Evans. Tickets $5-$9.50; call 
262-3678. 

POLYMNIA CHORAL SOCIETY performs works 
of Charpentier, Palestrina, Gabrieli, Daniel 
Pinkham, and others at 3 p.m. at Memorial Hall, 
Main St., Melrose. Tickets $4, students and 
seniors $2s; call 665-2241. 

PIANIST VIRGINIA ESKIN plays music of Bach, 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Amy Cheney Beach at 5 
p.m. at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $7.50, students and seniors $4; 
call 266-4351. 

BRASS QUINTET plays festive music at 5 p.m. at 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Camb. Donation $3, students and 
elders $2; call 864-4552. 

BELMONT MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY RE- 
CITAL begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Kendall Center 
for the Arts, 226 Beech St., Belmont, with works 
by Mozart and Beethoven. Donation $3, $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Call 484-4696. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE presents Handel's 
Messiah at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston, with conductor 
Martin Peariman, soprano Nancy Armstrong, 
countertenor Jeffrey Gail, tenor Frank Kelley, 
and baritone James Maddalena. Tickets $6-$ 12; 
call 277-5610 

MUCH ADO presents ‘An English Renaissance 
Christmas” at 8 p.m. at Walnut Hill School of 
Performing Arts, 12 Highland St., Natick. Ad- 
mission $2; call 653-4312 or 237-5420 

OLD NORTH SINGERS, with organ and 13-piece 
orchestra, perform Bach's Magnificat at 4 p.m. at 
Old North Church, 193 Salem St., Boston. Free; 
call 523-6676. 

CLASSICAL MELODIES OF INDIA, concert 
featuring Daud Rahbar, at the Boston University 
George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, at 7:30 p.m. Admission $3. Call 
353-3635. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY Choral Union and String 
Orchestra concert at the Mission Hill Basilica, 
1545 Tremont St., Roxbury, at 3 p.m. Free; call 
353-3358. 

MEDFORD CHORUS will hold its fourth annual 
Holiday concert today at 3 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, 26 Washington St., Maiden. 
Tickets are $4, senior citizens $3 at the door; call 
396-5800 ext. 226 

BOSTON VOCAL ENSEMBLE, with pianist Carol 
Comune, performs at 4 p.m. at New School of 
Music, 25 Lowell St., Camb. Free; call 492-8105. 
PIANIST MARI-ELIZABETH MORGEN plays 
Schumann, Debussy, and Chopin at 2 p.m. at 
Brookline Public Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Free; refreshments. 


MONDAY/5 
PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE of the New England 
Conservatory, performs works of Schubert, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Steven Traugh, and Thomas 
Gauger at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
PIANO STUDENTS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY will perform the complete 
Book | of Bach's ‘‘The Well-Tempered Clavier” at 
7 p.m. in the Keller Room, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
LONGY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA plays 
Schubert, Stamitz, Corelli, and Carter, with violist 
Michael Zaretsky, at 8 p.m. at Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. Free; call 876-0956. 
CHRISTMAS-ADVENT CONCERT by the choirs 
of St. Mary's Churches of Winchester and 
Holliston, at 7:30 p.m. at St. Mary's, 155 Washing- 
ton St., Winchester. Music for harp, violin, organ, 
choir, and soloists. Free; call 729-0055. 


TUESDAY/6 
SCHOLA CANTORUM Chamber Chorus per- 
forms madrigals and motets of the season by 
Praetorius, Phillips, and Byrd at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., Camb. 
Admission $2, students and seniors $1; call 
495-4544. 
WORKS OF CHARLES FUSSELL AND MAR- 
JORIE MERRYMAN will be performed at 8 p.m. 
at BU Concert Halil, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 
FLUTIST KARL KRABER and pianist Michael 
Rogers play music by Telemann, Reinecke, and 
Barber at 6 p.m. at Gardner Museum, 2 Palace 
Rd., Boston. Donation $2; call 566-1401. 


WEDNESDAY/7 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY presents the Boston 
University Band and the Tufts Symphonic Band 
at the George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., 
at 8 p.m. Free; call 353-3358. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY Choral Union and 
Madrigal Singers perform at West Roxbury High 
School, VFW Parkway, West Roxbury, at 7:30 


of Brahms, Gershwin, and musical-theater com- 
posers at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 
Berkeley and Marlborough Sts., Boston. Free; 
call 578-8540 or 578-8764. 

MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, performs 
Christmas music at 12:10 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 138 Tremont St., opposite the Park 
St. MBTA, Boston. Free. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Lorna 
Cooke deVaron and Daniel Lewis, perform music 
by Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $5, students 
and seniors $3; call 536-2412. 

BU & TUFTS SYMPHONIC BANDS present a 
joint concert of music by Holtz, Elliot del Borgo, 
Henry Brant, jeff Friedman, Debussy, Gounod, 
and Gordon Jacob tonight at 8 p.m. at BU's 
George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, and again Friday at 8 p.m. at Tufts 
University’s Cohen Auditorium, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Both concerts free. 


THURSDAY/8 
MICHAEL TILSON THOMAS conducts the BSO 
in works by Wagner, Bartok, Ives, and Strauss, 
with Michel Beroff, pianist, tonight and Sat. at 8 


p.m. and tomorrow at 2 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
Boston. Tickets $12 to $30; call 266-1492. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY presents a 
concert of Bach's “Well Tempered Clavier” by 
students of the piano department tonight at 7 
p.m. in the Keller Room, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

LITTLE ORCHESTRA OF CAMBRIDGE presents 
a concert, featuring the premiére of a work by 
Betsy Warren-Davis, at 7:45 p.m. at Central Sq 
Branch Library, 45 Peari St., Camb. Free; call 
498-9081. 

LONGY FLUTE ORCHESTRA plays Romantic 
and modern music at 8 p.m. at Longy Schoo! of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. Free; call 876-0956. 


FRIDAY/9 
PIANIST DAVID BREITMAN performs at 8 p.m 
at MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 
VIOLINIST JUDITH EISSENBERG and pianist 
Craig Smith, with cellist Rhonda Rider, perform 
music of Ives, Stravinsky, Debussy, and Conrad 
Pope at 8:30 p.m. at the Slosberg Music Center, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
647-2562. 
QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY performs Britten's 
“Ceremony of Carols" and a Hanukkah mediey 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at North Quincy 
High School Auditorium. Donation $4, seniors 
and students $2.50; call 479-6343 
THE A CAPPELLA SINGERS, with guest per- 
cussionist Robert Hamilton, present a Christmas 
concert at 8 p.m. at Plymouth Church, Edgell Rd 
Framingham. Tickets $4.50, students and sen- 
iors $2.50; call 877-5898 or 879-3314. 
EMPIRE BRASS QUINTET performs music by 
Paul Hindemith, Oskar Boehme, Claude Bolling, 
and Sachse and the premiére of a piece by Daniel 
Pinkham at 8 p.m. at BU's Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $7, students $4 
call 437-0231 
NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents a fundraising 
concert with pianist David Deveau, violinist 
Sheila Fiekowsky, and clarinettist Peter Hadock 
at 8 p.m. at New School of Music, 25 Lowell St 
Camb. Admission $5; call 492-8105. 
ALEA Ill, the contemporary music ensemble 
performs works by Cowell, Knussen 
Mitropoulos-Cavafis, Rands, Stranz, and 
Christou at 8 p.m. at BU Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston, with conductor Theodore 
Antoniou and bassist Edwin Barker. Free; call 
353-3345. 
DEDHAM CHORAL SOCIETY performs 
Christmas carols and music by Gounod and 
Kodaly, with chorus, orchestra, and soloists 
Chery! Cobb, Dianne Terp, Kyle Bradford, and 
Mark Aliapoulios tonight at 8 p.m. at St. Mary's 
Church, 420 High St., Dedham, and again Sun. at 
3 p.m. at immaculate Conception Church, 761 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Admission $6, students 
and seniors $4; call 326-6050 
MUCH ADO, Renaissance consort, performs at 8 
p.m. at All Saints Church, 1773 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Donation $3; callll 661-1017 


SATURDAY/10 
ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON piays Cornet, 
Buxtehude, Bach, and Carvalho at 4 p.m. at the 
Busch-Reisinger Mugeum, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Admission $3.50; call 495-4544 
MIT SYMPHONY plays works of Mahler and 
Couperin/Milhaud, with soprano Judith Kelock, 
at 8:30 ‘p.m. at MIT's Kresge Auditorium, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Admission $1; 
call 253-2826. 
BRANDEIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by David Hoose, with pianist Sally Pinkas, 
plays Mozart and Rachmaninov at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Slosberg Music Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 647-2562. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GRADUATE CHORALE 
performs works of Brahms, Charpentier, and 
Saint-Saéns at 8 p.m. at Harvard-Epworth 
Methodist Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Tickets $3; call 495-4020. 
RALPH FARRIS CHORALE performs contem- 
porary Christmas music by John Rutter and 
Randall Thompson at 8 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, 59 Court St., Dedham. Tickets 
$5, under 12, $3; call 329-1386, 762-8029, or 
785-0233. 
ZAMIR CHORALE performs music from 19th- 
century European synagogues at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $4-$9; call 232-7583. 
BEAUX ARTS TRIO, with pianist Menahem 
Pressier, violinist Isidore Cohen, and cellist 
Bernard Greenhouse, plays Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Dvofak at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $9-$12; 
call 495-1700. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY Youth 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Benjamin 
Zander, performs works of Saint-Saéns and 
Mahier, with boy soprano James Westman and 
pianist Song Richardson, at 8 p.m. at Mass. Bay 
Community College, 50 Oakiand St., Wellesley 
Hills. Free; call 237-1100, ext. 186. 


SUNDAY/11 

CASTLE HILL CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES pre- 
sents Joseph Silverstein on Baroque violin with 
harpsichordist. Mark Kroll in sonatas of Handel 
and Bach at 4 and 8 p.m. in the Great House 
ballroom, Castle Hill, ipswich. Admission $15; 
call 356-4070. 
“FESTIVE BRASS,” music for brass, organ, and 
percussion with members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Boston Brass Quintet, 
at 7 p.m. at First Parish Church, Rte. 3A and 
Depot St., Duxbury. Tickets $6, students and 
seniors $3; call 934-6532. 
PIANIST VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY plays 
Schubert and Schumann at 3 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall as part of the Boston University Celebrity 
Series. Tickets $12.50 and $14.50; call 266-1492. 
BACK BAY CHORALE, with sopranos Nancy 
Armstrong and Jane Bryden and other soloists, 
performs music of Monteverdi, Schuetz, and 
Gabrieli, with special guests the Museum Trio 
and violinist Anthony Martin, at 3 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkiand and Quincy Sts. Camb. 
Tickets $6 and $8, students and seniors $4 and 
$6; call 876-7777. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY FESTIVAL 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA will perform works 
by Hovhanness and Mozart at 8 p.m. at the First 
& Second Church, 47 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Free; call 536-6340. 
FLUTIST KRISTIN WEBB, harpsichordist Jeremy 
Adams, and soprano Mary Saunders will perform 
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works by Vivaldi, J.S. Bach, Albinoni, Telemann, 
Martin, and Britten, at 4 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Tickets $5; call 631-6333. 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT by the MIT Women's 
Chorale, today at 3 p.m., building 10, room 250, 
MIT, Cambridge. Free; call 876-3517. 
HARVARD CHAMBER PLAYERS, conducted by 
Leon Kirchner, play Haydn, Brahms, Roussel, 
and Bart6k at 8 p.m. at Kirkland House Junior 
Common Room, Harvard Yard, Camb. Free; call 
495-2791. 

ANDREA STRING QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. 
at New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., Camb. 
Free; call 492-8105. 

APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS play music by 
Brahms, Beethoven, and Shostakovich at 8 p.m. 
at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. 
Tickets $7, seniors $4, students $3; call 
723-5181. 

MESSIAH SING at 4 p.m. at St. Paul’s Church, 15 
St. Paul St., Brookline. Singers and string players 
welcome. Free; call 566-4953. 

GREATER BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRAS performs works of Bizet, Tchaikov- 
sky, and Respighi at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston, sponsored by 
Shawmut Banks. Free; call 353-3348. 

CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of Boston, 
conducted by Max Hobart, presents a Beethoven 
program with violinist Cecylia Arzewski, cellist 
Martha Babcock, and pianist Jung-Ja Kim at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $3.50-$6.50; call 536-2412. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms music by Dukas, Mendelssohn, LoPresti, 
Gauldin, C.P.E. Bach, Strauss, Hindemith, and 
Sousa at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $3, students and 
seniors $2; call 495-2000. 

THE CECILIA CHAMBER SINGERS perform 
music by Brahms, Hindemith, and Casals at 4 
p.m. at St. James’s Episcopal Church, 1991 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Donation $2; call 547-4070. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/3 
WOMEN OF THE CALABASH, the African 
percussion ensemble, and actress Vinie Burrows 
present an evening of African theater and music 
at 8 p.m. at Mass. College of Art Auditorium, 625 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Donation $10 to benefit 
a health clinic for South African rural blacks; call 
354-6740. 
STEPHEN SONDHEIM’S COMPANY, directed 
by Geraldine Librandi, will be presented at 8 p.m. 
at Boston Conservatory, 31 Hemenway St., 
Boston. Tickets $5, students and seniors $4; call 
536-6340. 
MIT CONCERT BAND performs at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; 
call 253-2906. 
MIT’S LOGARHYTHMS and the WELLESLEY 
TUPELOS perform at 7 p.m. at the MIT Student 
Center, mezzanine lounge, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free; call 324-9103. 
“SMALL MIRACLES,” a Hanukah concert by 
Voice of the Turtle, is presented tonight at 8:30 
p.m. at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1155 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, and again Mon. at 8:30 p.m. at 
the BU School of Public ‘Communications 
Auditorium, 640 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $6, 
$4 for students and the elderly; call 566-4042 for 
information on tonight's performance, 353-4428 
for Monday's. 
LEO KRETZNER performs at 9 p.m. at the 
Church of St. Andrew, Lafayette St., Route 114 in 
Marblehead, at 9 p.m., as part of Saturday Night 
in Marblehead. Admission $3; call 631-4951. 
KATE AND ANNA McGARRIGLE, Canadian 
singer-songwriters, perform at 8 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
with special guest Bill Morrissey. Tickets $12.50; 


call 266-7455. 

SUNDAY/4 
JAMES BLOOD ULMER and RONALD SHAN- 
NON JACKSON perform a tribute to Ornette 
Coleman at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland 
and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $10.50; call 
491-1716 
RANGE OF MOTION, with composer-pianist 
Dana Brayton, gives its premiére performance at 
8 p.m. at Studio 203, 295 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Presented by Cambridge Community 
Performances. Admission $4; call 876-4065. 
KIM WALLACH AND MARIE RHINES perform at 
8 p.m. at Woods Hole Community Hall, Water St., 
Woods Hole. Admission $2.50. 
THE BLUEGRASS ALBUM BAND, with Tony 
Rice, Doyle Lawson, J.D. Crowe, Todd Phillips, 
Terry Baucomb, and special guest Don Stover, 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 
Stuart and Berkeley Sts., Boston. Tickets $10 
and $12; call 492-0415. Champagne reception 
5:30-7:30, $5 extra. 


MONDAY/5 

PIANIST MICHELE FELDHEIM and bassist Dan 
O'Brian perform at 9 p.m. at Danceworks, 1108 
Boylston St., 2nd floor, Boston. Sponsored by 
the Fallout Series. Donation $3; call 262-0440. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ FEST at George 
Sherman Union Ballroom, 775 Comm. Ave., 
Boston, at 8 p.m. Free; call 353-3358. 


TUESDAY/6 
COFFEEHOUSE, at Spectator Arts Theater, 811 
Boylston St., Boston, with music by the Eastern 
Shuttle at 8 p.m. Tickets $5, students and seniors 
$3.50; call 266-0093. 

AN EVENING OF BURT BACHARACH AND HAL 
DAVID, with singers Didi Stewart, Leslie Sterling, 
and Michelle Willson, begins at 9:15 upstairs at 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4; call 876-9330. 

BERKLEE INTERNATIONAL DUES BAND, ied 
by Phil Wilson, plays jazz at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, seniors $1; call 266-1400. 

NEW COMPOSITIONS AND FREE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS by Allan Chase, Steve Adams, and Joe 
Fitzgerald will be performed at 8 p.m. at the 
Basement Gallery, 35 Kingston St., Boston. 
Admission $3; call 236-1783. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
COFFEEHOUSE, at Spectator Arts Theater, 811 
Boylston St., Boston, with music by John 
Muratore and Marshall Hughes at 8 p.m. Tickets 
$5, students and seniors $3.50; call 266-0093. 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER KEITH JARRETT 











performs solo at Symphony Hall at 8 p.m. Tickets 
$10-$13.50; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY/8 
BLACK NATIVITY, by Langston Hughes, will be 
given as a Christmas pageant, with Gospel music 
and dance, Dec. 8-11, 15-18, 22 and 23 at 8 p.m. 
and Dec. 11 and 18 at 3 p.m. at the Elma Lewis 
School of Fine Arts, 122 Elim Hill Ave., 
Dorchester. Tickets $6; call 442-8820. 
AFRO-AMERICAN BIG BAND, conducted by 
George Russell, plays works of George Russell at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
LADUVANE, the a cappelia Balkan vocal group, 
performs tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and 
Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 
47 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $7.50 and 
$9.50; call 861-0649. 


FRIDAY/9 
SOUND/IMAGE/EVENTS performs pieces for 
trombone, computer, and analog electronics by 
Larry Johnson, Richard Lerman, and Tom Pisek 
at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $5. 

JOHN COLTRANE MEMORIAL CONCERT, 
featuring jazz performers Leonard Brown, Sa 
Davis, Syd Smart, Stan Strickland, and Frank 
Wilkins, at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission $7. 

HOLIDAY MUSIC SERIES, Fridays through Jan. 
6, noon-1 p.m. at St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 
Mass. Ave. and Sellars St., Central Sq., Camb. 
Free; call 547-7788 or 576-3156. Today: 
Chanukah music with Chris Kraus. 
SINGER/SONGWRITER PATTY LARKIN per- 
forms at 9:15 p.m. at the Castle, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Admission $2.50; call 
647-2167. 

FOLKSINGER BETSY ROSE and singer-song- 
writer Siu Wai Anderson perform at 8:30 p.m. at 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 

LES MISERABLES BRASS BAND performs 
brass music from around the world at 8 p.m. at 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Sponsored by Cambridge Community 
Performances. Admission $4; call 876-4065. 
FOLKSINGER PRISCILLA HERDMAN performs 
at 7:30 p.m. at Unitarian-Universalist Area 
Church, 11 Washington St., Rtes. 16 and 27, 
Sherborn. Tickets $4; under 12, $2; call 
244-3928. 


SATURDAY/10 
RESURRECTION BAND, Steve Taylor at 7 p.m. 
at Worcester Memorial Auditorium, Worcester. 
Tickets $9.50; call 227-1362. 

SONGWRITER BOB FRANKE performs at 8 p.m. 
at Gates of Dawn Coffee House, at the Church of 
the Advent, 26 Pleasant St., Medfield. Admission 
$3.50, children and seniors $1.50; call 359-4602. 
FOLKSINGER JEAN RITCHIE performs at 8:30 
p.m. at Harvard University’s Paine Hall, behind 
the Science Center, Harvard Sq., Camb. Ad- 
mission $5.50; call 965-6602. Sponsored by Folk 
Song Society of Greater Boston. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD presents 
Bill & Sarah Gregory Smith and Andy Woolf at 9 
p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, Lafayette St., 
Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission $3; call 
631-4951. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE gives a pops concert at 8 
p.m. tonight and again at 3 p.m.tomorrow at 
Thayer Academy, Braintree. Tickets $9, seniors 
and under 12, $7.50; call 843-2894. 


SUNDAY/11 
TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE pre- 
sents Talitha Nelson, Joel Glassman, and Jan 
Downey singing Irish music and sea chanteys and 
John Leonard singing traditional and contem- 
porary folk music at 7:30 p.m. at Allston 
Congregational Church, 41 Quint Ave., Allston. 
Donation $2.50, students and seniors $2; call 
781-1690. 

LITTLE SINGERS OF GREATER BOSTON pre- 
sent a Christmas concert at 3 p.m. at Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., in the lecture hall 
downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 

DRY BRANCH FIRE SQUAD and STONEY 
LONESOME perform bluegrass at 7 p.m. at 
Harvard University's Paine Hall, behind the 
Science Center, Camb. Tickets $8; call 661-0214 
or 461-1549. 

ORGANIST DOUGLAS RAFTER plays a program 
of popular and classical Christmas music at 5:30 
p.m. at Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $6; call 283-7673. 
SONGWRITER CHARLIE KING, with special 
guest Martha Leader, performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Tickets $6; call 547-5704. 









OETRY 
& PROSE 


SUNDAY/4 
“WINDSPOONING,” poems, stories, and music 
by Martin Steingesser, at 2 p.m. in the auditorium 
of the Loker Bidg., Wayland, sponsored by the 
Arts-Wayland Poetry Series. Free; call 358-7056. 





Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Yard, Camb. 
Admission $4. 


MONDAY/5 
JANE KENYON and ALICE MATZISON, author 
of These Rooms and Animals, respectively, read 
their poems at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Donations requested; call 
547-6789. 


TUESDAY/6 
MEXICAN POET JOSE EMILIO PACHECO reads 
his work in Spanish and English at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Poetry Room of Lamont Library, Harvard 
Yard, Camb. Free; refreshments. 
NOVELIST ROBERT PARKER, author of Love 
and Glory, speaks at 6:30 p.m. at the Women’s 
City Club, 40 Beacon St., Boston, presented by 
the Boston Literary Hour. Cash bar at 5:30 p.m. 


Tickets $4.50; call 426-5311. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
Al, author of Cruelty and Killing Floor, reads trom 
her poems at 2:30 p.m. at UMass/Boston Harbor 
Campus Art Gallery, off Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. Free; call 929-8319. 


THURSDAY/8 
PUBLICATION PARTY for Joshua Cohen and 
Joel Roger to sign copies of their new book On 
Democracy, 6-7:30 p.m. at the Harvard Book 
Store Café, 1256 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; 
refreshments. Call 661-1515. 

POETRY READING by Tom Sleigh and Diane 
Wald at the Basement Gallery, 35 Kingston St., 
Boston, at 8 p.m. Admission $1; call 876-2697. 
JOSE EMILIO PACHECO of Mexico will read 
from his poems at 4:15 p.m. at the Wellesley 
College Library, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, 
ext. 2373. 

POET SAM ALLEN presents a reading and talk 
called ‘‘Reaching Landings: A Poet's Land- 
scape” at 3:30 p.m. at Simmons College, 300 the 
Fenway, 4th floor, Boston. Free. 

POET HENRY TAYLOR reads from his works at 
7:30 p.m. at BU School of Education, 605 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 


FRIDAY/9 
EYE ON YOU, a video teleplay on the black 
experience, will be presented at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston, as part of Noon Forum. Admission $2.50; 
call 266-5151. 


ALKS 


SATURDAY/3 
CONFERENCE ON LITERATE HOME ENVIRON- 
MENTS, 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. with address by Jim 
Trelease, author of The Read Aloud Handbook, 
at Boston University School of Education, 605 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $5, by reser- 
vation; call 353-2699. 

BOSTON PERFORMANCE ARTISTS presents a 
panel on performance art with Marilyn Arsem of 
Mobius and speakers from San Francisco, New 
York, and Hartford, at 3 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $3; call 524-7416. 
“WHY A CASTLE? — THE EXAMPLE OF 
MEDIEVAL WALES,” slide talk by J. Worth Estes 
on the evolution of castle design, at 2 p.m. at the 
Higgins Armory Museum, 100 Barber Ave., 
Worcester. Admission $2, children and seniors 
$1; call 853-6015. 

THE U.S. INTERVENTION IN GRENADA will be 
discussed by Edward Scobie, former mayor of 
Roseau, Dominica, Samori Marksman of the 
Caribbean People’s Alliance of New York, 
Elombe Brath of the Patrice Lumumba Coalition 
of New York, the Rev. Dr. Henderson Brome, 
consul for Barbados in Boston, and Paula Aymer 
of Northeastern University, 2-5 p.m. at the 
Schneider Center, Wellesiey College, Wellesley. 
Free; call 235-0320, ext. 2373. 


SUNDAY/4 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ART REFERENCE WORKS 
will be discussed by Sue W. Reed of the MFA at 3 
p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, in the Remis Audhorium. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 445 
CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE WOODBLOCK 
PRINTS will be discussed by artist Akira 
Kurosaki at 2 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, in the Seminar 
Room. Free; call 267-9300, ext. 300. 

“THE NEED TO BE NUMBER ONE,” talk by Alfie 
Kohn at 11 a.m. at the Ethical Society of Boston, 
44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-2049. 
“THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA,” 
debate between Roger Fontaine of the Nati. 
Security Council and Antonio Jarquin, 
Nicaraguan ambassador to the US, at 8 p.m. at 
the ARCO Forum, JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK 
St., Camb. Free. 


MONDAY/5 

“THE MALE/FEMALE CONNECTION” will be 
discussed by writer David Spangierat 7:30 p.m. 
at Harvard University’s Gutman Library, 6 Appian 
Way, Camb. Admission $6; call 964-0500. 
DANCER AND ANIMATOR KATHY ROSE talks 
about animation and dancing at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Radcliffe Dance Studio, Radcliffe Yard, Camb. 
Free, but reservations required; call 495-8676 or 
495-8683. 


TUESDAY/6 
“FAMILY CHANGE THROUGH SOCIO-ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT,” talk by Cigdem Kagit- 
cibasi at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, 
10 Garden St., Camb. Free. 
MUSIC CRITIC JOHN ROCKWELL gives a 
lecture illustrated by taped music at 8 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Cash bar afterwards. Admission $3.50; 
call 266-5151. 
POSTER ARTIST LANCE HIDY discusses ‘The 
Return of the Poster” in a slide talk at 8 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square, in the 
lecture hall downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 
216. 
SELF-PROMOTER JEFFREY LANT speaks at 
7:30 p.m. at the Castle, Cabot Estates, 241 
Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, sponsored by 
Creative Connections. Admission $15; call 
247-0213. 
“DIGITAL RECORDING” will be described by 
Mark Lutton at 7:30 p.m. at Intermetrics, 733 
Concord Ave., Camb., sponsored by the New 
England Computer Music Assn. Admission $3; 
call 661-1840, ext. 2232. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN WORKER 
CAPITALISM are compared by Keith Bradley at 
5 p.m. at the Study Group on Worker Ownership 
and Participation in Business at room M- 15 of the 
Littauer Center, Harvard. Admission is free; call 
495-3436. 
“HEALTH CARE IN NICARAGUA,” slide talk by 
pediatrician Alan Meyers and health specialist 
Larry Brown at 7:15 p.m. at Agassiz Community 
School, 20 Child St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 


522-5994. 

“THE CARRARA REGION OF ITALY,” where 
Michelangelo and other sculptors got their 
stones, will be described by Bernadette D'Amore 
at 8 p.m. at J. Todd Galleries, 572 Washington 
St., Wellesley. Admission $5, with refreshments 
at 7:30 p.m.; call 237-3434. 

“REAGAN AND THE GENDER GAP” will be 
discussed by Ethel Klein Harvard at 6 p.m. at 
Women's Educational and industrial Union, 356 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5; call 
536-5651. 


WEDNESDAY/7 
“LIFE WITH A DISABLED CHILD,” talk by Helen 
Featherstone, author of A Difference in the 
Family, at 8 p.m. at the First Parish in Cambridge, 
3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb., presented by 
the Cambridge Forum. Free. 
“POST 19841 TOWARD THE BEGINNING AND 
THE END,” talk by artist and critic Douglas Davis 
at 8 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $6.50; call 267-9300. 
THE FOOD CRISIS IN AFRICA is the theme for 
the African Association's 26th annual meeting, 
which will be hosted by Boston University at the 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel today through Dec. 10. 
Fee is $25 and $15 for students; call 353-2399. 
“IS OPERA UNAMERICAN?”, asks soprano 
Phyllis Curtin at 8 p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, in the lecture hall downstairs. 
Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 
“THE SELF IN RELATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
DEPRESSION IN WOMEN, talk by Alexandra 
Kaplan, PhD, at 8 p.m. at the Science Center at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320. 
“MAKING AND REFUSING REQUESTS,” talk 
presented at the Communicate With Success 
Association's monthly meeting, at 7 p.m. at 1410 
Route 1, Norwood. Admission $6; call 769-9040. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER hosts a 
slide talk by M. Wesley Marans on his collection 
of autographed photographs, at 8 p.m. at BU's 
Morse Basement Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Donation $2; call 783-9333. 
U.S. REP. RON DELLUMS will be the featured 
speaker at a forum on “America’s Euromissiles 
and Foreign intervention,” at 7:30 p.m. at Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston, spon- 
sored by Mobilization for Survival. Donation $3; 
call 354-0008. 
“IN EVERY HOME, ON EVERY DOORPOST,” 
talk on Jewish ritual objects at 8 p.m. at the 
Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., 
suite 1-G, Brookline. Admission $5; call 
566-5946. 
“HOPE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE,” talk by the Rev. 
Frank Dorman of UCC Peace Ministry, at 7:30 
p.m. at Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free. 


THURSDAY/8 
“THE GROWTH OF CAMBRIDGE,” talk by 
Charlies Bahne at 10:30 a.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Admisison $1; call 
547-6789. 
DAVID BREASHEARS, mountain climber and 
cinematographer, presents Breathless, a slide 
show on the 1983 expedition of Mount Everest at 
the New England Life Halil, 225 Clarendon St., 
Boston, at 7:30 p.m. Admission $3. Cail 
437-1791. 
MEMBERS OF THE SQUAT THEATER TROUPE 
will give a video-illustrated lecture/demo on their 
work, 2-4:30 p.m. at the Carpenter Center for the 
Visual Arts, Quincy St., Camb. Free; call 
495-8676. 
“BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: DIPLOMAT OR 
LADIES’ MAN?”, talk by Vera Laska of Regis 
College, at 2 p.m. at Boston Public Library, in the 
lecture hall downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext 
216 
“HARVARD SQUARE IN 1985: What Will It Be 
Like?"’, panel discussion at 8 p.m. at the ARCO 
Forum, JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK St., Camb 
Free. 
“THE EARLY EVOLUTION OF LIFE,” talk by 
Lynn Margulis of BU at 8 p.m. at BU’s George 
Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-2408 
“WHAT MAKES ME HAPPY?”, talk by Beverly 
Reifman at 8 p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult 
Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 566-5946. 
FILMMAKER D.W. GRIFFITH will be discussed 
by NYU film professor Tom Gunning at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard's Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy St., 
Camb. Free. 


SATURDAY/10 
“SANCTUARY AND THE ANTI-INTERVENTION 
MOVEMENT,” forum with Arnoldo Ramos of El 
Salvador, the Rev. Bill Alberts of Community 
Church of Boston, Maureen O'Sullivan of the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild, and a Guatemalan refugee, 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 Park St., 
Boston. Carolyn McDade and other musicians 
will perform. Admission $2; call 354-0008 or 
266-67 10. 


SUNDAY/11 
“JEWISH NATIONALISM IN EASTERN EU- 
ROPE,” the first of a two-part lecture series by 
Moshe Waldoks, 9:30 a.m. at Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, 1187 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2.50 for temple members, students, and 
elders; call 277-6610. 
ESPERANTO SOCIETY of New England pre- 
sents a bilingual meeting at 2 p.m. at Mass. 
College of Art, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 872-9499 or 235-0320, ext. 3275. 
“WHAT DID THE BOSTON MAYORAL ELEC- 
TIONS MEAN TO WORKING PEOPLE AND 
BLACKS?”, forum with Phoenix reporter Michael 
Rezendes, John Berg of the Boston bureau of the 
Guardian, and Rich Cahalane of the Eioise Linger 
campaign, at 7:30 p.m. at Militant Forum, 510 
Comm. Ave., 4th floor, Boston. Donation $2; call 
262-4621. 
WOODWORKER JUDY McKIE discusses her 
woodworking at 2 p.m. at Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 445. 
SYMBOLS OF WISDOM IN CHINESE ART will be 
discussed by Ann Clapp of Wellesley COllege at 3 
p.m. at Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-9300, ext. 445. 
“FOUR REFUGEE VOICES,” with speakers from 
South Korea, Central America, South Africa, and 
Poland, Human Rights Day commemoration by 
the American Friends Service Committee, at 7:30 
p.m. at Friends Meeting House, Longfellow Park, 
Camb. Free; call 661-6130. 


528 COMMONWEALTH AVE@ KENMORE 5Q... CALL 247-1309 
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CRITICAL 


FEW 
LIQUID 
TRANCE 


Saturday 12/3 


LIMBO 


RACE 
84 ROOMS 


Wednesday 12/7 


URBAN 


GUERILLAS 
POP COMBO 


Sunday 12/4 


SPECIMEN 


BLACKOUTS 
VOLCANO SUNS 


Monday 12/5 


FOUR 
BANDS! 


Thursday 12/8 
WHRB 


LOVE TRACTOR 
THE MALKOTIANS 
with DANNY 
AMAS 
(X of RAYBEATS 


COMING!!! 
SEX BANG 
CHILDREN 12/11 
TRUE WEST 12/17 

12/28 


Friday 12/9 
RAIN 


PARADE 
TRUE WEST 


Saturday 12/10 


GUN CLUB 


DEL FUEGOS 9 tHe Go 


BETWEENS 


WANT TO BE A TV STAR??? 


Here’s your big chance to get noticed 

nationally on Cable TV! A pilot for a 

new syndicated musical program, 

“Night at the Nine,” will be taped live at 

8 p.m., Tues., Dec. 13th at 9 Lans- 

downe St. in Boston. Three great bands 
will be performing. If you'd like to tell 
your friends, ‘| was there when...” 
then party down and be part of the 
audience! Tickets are available at 
Strawberries, the Box Office at 9 Lans- now appearing in 
— & ee og gr ae Aiso PRUDENTIAL CENTER 
charge instantly by calling Concert Side (Arcade 
rey _ 1 — $5 in advance/$6 the cee “247-0500 — 
jay of the show. For more info., call 

Wed.-Sat., 


742-3431. 
Dec. 7-10 


“COME ON DOWNII?’ TOP 
©) sound PRIORITY 


EASTERN LIVE 


Klipsch-based quality 
16-channel biamped system 


“A WORN NEEDLE 
DAMAGES 
RECORDS” 


Phono needles 
Cartridges 
Gift accessories 
Gift certificates 
Free turntable 
Clinic 

C Needle in a Haystack 


12 B Eliot St., Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


IW YOUR PAR! 
New, used, RARE records 


1236 Commonwealth Ave. 
(intersection of Harvard and Comm.) 
Aliston, MA 02134 
Telephone: (617) 739-1236 


Open 8 Days A Week 
M-Sat. 10:30-8:00 Sun. 12-5 


Gift Certificates 
Are Now Available! 





*100 per night with engineer 


— CHRIS — 
(617) 492-1376 


Visit P.J. Brennan’s Pub, Too! 


Gentile dental care provided in an 
atmosphere of comfort and con- 
cern. Affordable fees. Evening and 
Saturday hours. Free parking 


Nervous about the Dentist? 
We understand. 
And for a limited time only 


1 y NEW PATIENT SPECIAL with this ad 


includes Cleaning, all necessary x-rays, examination 
diagnosis and treatment plan flouride treatment for chiidren 
(Regularly $54.00) 


Compare and save 

Siiver amaigam filling (one service $12.00 
White composite filling (one surface) $15.00 
Regular denture (full upper or lower) $249.00 
Partial denture (cast) $299 00 


Call today, 787-3700 We're The Gentle Dental Center Shas 


We're next to OSCO. Gentle on you and your pocketbook 
181 Brighton Ave 


NEW YEARS EVE REHEARSAL PARTY 
with Sun 12/11 AT 


Bunratty 3 


186 Harvard Ave 
Allston Mass. 254-9804 


CHAMPAGNE AND PARTY 


Full crown or cap $329.00 
Single root canal $99.00 
(each additional root) $99. 00 
Ask about our other jow prices 


{ ADIES INVITED 
Sat., Dec. 3 
Ace of Hearts Recording Artists 


THE LYRES 
with their hit 
“Help Me Ann” 


CLASSIC RUINS 


Sun., Dec. 4 
From Maine 


BUFFALO CHIP TEA 
Mon., Dec. 5 
From San Francisco 


84 ROOMS 
CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
Tues., Dec. 6 
WILD KINGDOM 
BUSTED STATUES 





Dr. Roy S. Cohen, Director 


ATA 


FAVORS AT MIDNIGHT 
ADMISSION JUST $1.00 
WITH THIS AD 
254-9804 


PUT ZEST IN 
YOUR LIFE. 


e Expand your late night activities 

¢ Keeps you mentally alert 

« Peak energy when needed 

« Curbs appetite, so reducing weight is easier 


* Also unblocks nasal passage for easier 
breathing 


GENERIC DIET AIDS & STIMULANTS 


The most powerful avaiable without prescription 


REGULAR & DOUBLE STRENGTH 
TRIPLE STRENGTH 
LARGER QUANTITIES AVAILABLE AT 
DISCOUNT PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


17 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM 
NO WAITING “WE ARE THE SOURCE” 


_=DRIVE 


AXMINSTER MOLLY JOHN 


LINCOLN 
WRIGHT 
& THE 
SOUR MASH 
BOYS 


JULIE & THE FLASHERS 


SEX EXECS. 
Special Fashion Show 


BUSINESS 
HOURS 
9AM w12PM 


CAUTION 
Persons under medical care for high blood pressure, 
heart disease, diateetes or thyroid disease should con 
sult a physicien before taking any of these products. 
Og not exceed recommended dosages and keep out 
of reach of children. 


AL NVE ENTERPRISES _ onvensoncy cact rout ree 1350 Cambridge St 
47 Be (800)526-4387 | _ man ae 
t 


FOR INFORMATION CALL (201) 750 1570 
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"| Play by play 


BILLY BISHOP. War isn't hell but a helluva 
time in Canadian playwright John Gray's 
freewheeling revue, in which the World War 
| flying ace picks us all up in a bar and tells 
his story in anecdote, satire, and song. This 
pfoduction now features Cedric Smith, 
who's toured with the show in Canada. At 
the Bradford Theater Center, 275 Tremont 
Street, Boston (423-2450), indefinitely 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m 
on Sunday (press night December 4). Tix 
$5 to $17 

COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME, JIMMY 
DEAN, JIMMY DEAN. What a ludicrous 
work this is, and how nicely it plays. Ed 
Graczyk's bittersweet drama about the 
shattered illusions of three women in a five- 
and-dime, on the 20th anniversary of James 
Dean's death, is the Ethel Merman of well 
made plays: brazen and blaring, but it holds 
you. The production is acted with gusto and 
good humor; you can enjoy yourself im- 
mensely between groans. At the Alley 
Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (492-9567), through December 10 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
Tix $7 to $8; $6 to $7 for students and 
seniors 

COWBOY MOUTH. Sam Shepard and Patti 
Smith's incantory profile of a kidnapper who 
falls in love with his victim. (The play is said 
to be autobiographical.) This production 


e 


Every Thursday at 9:30pm 
New Comics Open Mike Night ! 
EVERY FRIDAY at 9PM and EVERY SATURDAY at 9 & 1PM 


A SUPERB. BEFORE-SHOW 
COMPLETE DINNER & 
COMEDY SHOW PACKAGE! 


“The best comedy room in Boston. .. class, 
pizzaz. and a splash of Las Vegas!" - foster Hera 





TICKETS for COMEDY SHOW ONLY 
THURSDAY - $3.00 FRIDAY & SATURDAY - $5.00 





Compiled by David Edelstein 


“invites the audience to explore the erratic 
rhythms of their Rock and Roll rela- 
tionship.’* Presented by the Actors’ Ensem- 
bie at the Nucleo Eclettico, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (367-8056), through De- 
cember 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $10; $6 and $7 in 
advance 

A DAY IN THE LIFE. Another unfortunate 
reminder that there’s fool's gold in them 
thar gold records: 27 songs by John Lennon 
and Paul McCartney have been cheerfully 
homogenized, and they're presented by 
four performers with standard cabaret high 
spirits and little else. If the performers 
don't sully the songs with musical-comedy 
shtick, they go for a stultifying four-part 
harmony, turning “Lady Madonna’ into 
boorish camp and “‘Michelle’’ into a dirge 
The show misses the plain truths and 
incidental beauties of the Len- 
non/McCartney collaboration you'd 
never guess that the Beatles once changed 
the pop world. At the Bradford Theater 
Center, 275 Tremont Street, Boston 
(423-0912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee 
Sunday. Tix $13 to $19.50 

THE ELEPHANT MAN. A _ torturous 
production of Bernard Pomerance’s wimpy 
Tony winner about John Merrick, the 19th- 
century freak who became the toast of 
London society — not to mention Broad- 
































482-0930 


(Detund the Shubert Theatre) 


100 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 










This Week 


Saturday December 3 at 8 pm 
Peter Maxwell Davies 


The Lighthouse 


Michael Brown 




































Kenneth Bell 


Tickets $13-$17 


Conducted by David Hoose 
Directed by Peter Sellars 





Sanford Sylvan 





Dream 


Susan Larson 
Craig Smith 


Franz Schubert 


preview 
Barry Collins 


Frank Licato 


Sunday December 4 at 3 pm 
final performance 


The Lighthouse 


Tuesday December 6 at 8 pm 
William Shakespeare 


A Midsummer Night's 


Directed by Peter Sellars 
Tickets $8, General Admission 


Wednesday December 7 at 8 pm 


Gershwin and Others 








Jeffrey Gall 


Tickets $8, General Admission 





Thursday December 8 at 8 pm 


Winterreise 


James Maddalena 
Susan Galbraith 
Directed by Joann Green 
Tickets $8, General Admission 


Craig Smith 


Friday December 9 at 10 pm 


Judgement 


Tom Sudden 
Directed by Joann Green 
Tickets $5, General Admission 


Saturday December 10 at 8 pm 
Special Gala Screening 
Frederick Wiseman 


The Store 


Tickets $10 (Includes reception) 


Boston 


Shakespeare 


Company 
267-5600 





way. Boston Shakespeare actors Henry 
Woronicz and Sandra Shipley add some life 
as the priggish doctor who rescues Mr 
Potato Head from a sideshow and the prima 
donna who adds spice to his life by 
discussing Romeo and Juliet with him and 
showing him her bazooms (what light 
through yonder cleavage breaks); as the 
treak himself Christopher Clavelli gazes 
dewily at his model church (it’s intended to 
represent his spritual uplift) like a numbskull 
with a new top. Presented by the Publick 
Theater at the Boston YWCA, 140 Claren- 
don Street, Boston (720-1007), through 
December 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $6 to $10; discounts 
for students and seniors 


HISTORY. Avant-garde prof James 
Williams directs this 
film/theater/video/audio piece (with 


artifacts) on the modest topic of “America 
— the last 15 years”’ and the relationship of 
two men over same. His collaborators are 
Donald Burgy and Arnoid iger. Presented 
by the C.A.G.E. Gallery, 557 Tremont 
Street, Boston (437-9015), through De- 
cember 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday (December 10 only) . Tix 
$5 

HOLIDAY STORIES. Two original ‘‘soft- 
rock"’ one-act musicals, with text by Susan 
Kosoff and music by Jane Staab. ‘Let 
There Be Light"’ tells the story of Chanuk- 
kah and features interpretive dance and 
modern jazz; ‘‘O Happy Day”’ is an upbeat 
look at the Christmas story. Do atheists get 
equal time? At the Wheelock Family Thea- 
ter, 180 Riverway, Boston (734-5203), 
through December 18. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 3 p.m 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $5 
IMPROVBOSTON. On-the-spot improvisa- 


A musical by 
Leonard Bernstein 
& Stephen Sondheim 


One 


TWERTOE 


Z PRESENTS 


‘CANDIDE 


811 Boylston St. Boston 


(across from Pru) 


INFO. & RESERVATIONS: 
266-0093 


tions based on audience suggestions. This 
week's the finals, with the winners and 
runners-up going to New York next week for 
the Improv Olympiad. At Satch's, 43 
Stanhope Street; Boston (576-2306), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday. Tix $3 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. Peter Sellars stages 
the American premiére of Peter Maxwell 
Davies's chamber opera, a 70-minute ‘‘siz- 
zler’’ based on the mysterious disap- 
pearanee of three lighthouse keepers from a 
desolate outpost off Northern Scotland. The 
music is often sinister and gorgeously 
parodic, and this is one of the most 
exhilarating orchestral ensembles (under 
David Hoose's direction) you'll ever hear 
At the Boston Shakespeare Company, 52 
St. Botolph Street, Boston (267-5600), 
December 3 and 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
Tix $5 to $15; discounts for seniors and 
students 

SCHEHERAZADE’S SISTER (HER 
STORY). A saucy and erotic adaptation of 
John Barth's “Dunyazadiad,"’ a modern 
look at the frame story of the Thousand and 
One Nights. The feisty Scheherazade tries 
to terminate King “Love 'Em and Cleave 
"Em" Shahryar’s habit of murdering virgins 
after he’s slept with them; and her tales 
come courtesy of a genie who's the 
scholarly Barth himself. Presented by Thea- 
terWorks at the Hasty Pudding Theater, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (497-0927), 
through December 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with a 3 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12; half price 
for students and seniors. 

$.0.D. A disappointing musical by Lydia 
Sargent that satirizes touchy-feely therapies 
and utopian think tanks, focusing on two 
days of New Age consciousness-raising at 
Club Zen (a combination Esalen and Club 
Med) . The characters are meager cartoons, 
and the performers rely on blunt caricature 
instead of sophisticated parody to hammer 
home their points. At the Newbury Street 
Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(437-0517), through December 10. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 

Tix $3 to $5. 

TOMFOOLERY. The words and music of 


JOIN OUR CELEBRATION: 


A Festital of Loft ans Song 


4 RE 


December 8, 9 & 10 
2&8p.m. 


4st and 2nd Church 
47 Marlborough St. 


With Laduvane & Wild Rose 


Tickets: Bostix, concertcharge (497-1118), Sandy's Music 
information: 861-0649 
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BEST MUSICAL 1983! 
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BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN! 


Performances Begin Sat. Eve. December 17th 
Press Opening Wed. Eve. December 21 at 7:30 PM 


CHARGE TICKETS TODAY CALL TELECHARGE 
(617) 236-0300 ‘eam ro midnight +7 Days » Week! 
GROUP SALES CALL (617) 236-0300 Ticketron 


(® SHUBERT THEATRE 
265 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116/426-4520 



































Tom Lehrer, from a time when the worid 
may not have been rosy but our insolence 
was. Once sung by the composer himself in 
Cambridge coffeehouses, Lehrer's wry dit- 
ties are now being dispensed from the 
Charles Playhouse stage done up to 
resemble a swank fern bar. But the old math 
teacher's songs, rendered here by a quartet 
slicker than a greased slide rule, remain 
pithy and relevant. At the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), through December 31. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m 
on Sunday, with a 2:30 p.m. matinee on 
Wednesday. Tix $13.50 to $18.50 
UNCOMMON WOMEN AND OTHERS. 
Wendy Wasserstein’s play about eight 
Mount Holyoke women who come of age in 
the early '70s. Presented by the Huntington 
Theater Company at the Boston University 
Theater, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913), through December 18. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $9 to $18. 

WE WON'T PAY! WE WON'T PAY! A solid 
production of Dario Fo's unrelenting politi- 
cal farce about Milanese housewives who 
declare war on skyrocketing inflation by 
looting their neighborhood supermarket. 
Fo's writing sings like a buzz saw when it's 
cutting down enemies, but it falters in 
socialist homiletics when it tries to show the 
working people struggling arm-in-arm. 
Presented by Stage Left at the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Road, 
Charlestown (242-3534) , through Decem- 
ber 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $6. 

A WOMAN ALONE and TOMORROW’S 
NEWS. TheaterWorks opens this season's 
late-night series with two monologues by 
Dario Fo and Franca Rame. The first is a 
black comedy about a woman whose 
husband keeps her locked up in their 
apartment; the second, which was per- 
formed last year, is a grisly and shocking 
account of the attempted murder of an 
imprisoned female terrorist by the West 
German police. Both women are played by 
Kirsten Giroux; the director is Vincent 
Murphy. Presented by TheaterWorks at the 
Hasty Pudding Theater, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (497-0927), through Decem- 
ber 10. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday 
(December 4 only) . Tix $3. 


WE’RE MOVING! 


ImprovBoston 


Where Boston’s best actors create 
comedy sketches on-the-spot 
using your suggestions! 

Our last 2 shows at Satch’s are Tuesdays, 
Dec. 6th (improv Olympic Finals) 


& Dec. 13th at 8:30 p.m. 


Satch’s, 
43 Stanhope St., Boston 
(A Block from the Hancock Tower) 
$3 


See us before we move to Cambridge 
and raise our prices. 


For info, call 576-2306 





ON SALE NOW! 


the 
Fhintington 
Theatre 
Company 


Uncommon 
Women 
and Others 
by Wendy Wasserstein 

Nov. 26—Dec. 18 


266-3913 
Group sales: 262-3100 
Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
















DANNY SLOAN 
DANCE COMPANY 


Sat. Dec. 10 — 8’P.M. 


Alumni Auditorium 
Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Ave. 
(Northeastern T Stop) 


Tickets: $10 & $6% 


Available from 
Alumni Auditorium (10-2) 
Repertory Ballet School (Central Sq.) 
Dance Plus (Harvard Sq.) Jeannette 
Neill Dance Studio, Capezio and Bostix 


437-2247 524-4774 








Off the record 


THIS WEEK 


* &Tim Finn, ESCAPADE (A&M). Of the 
recent rash of Australian LPs, this one by 
the leader of Split Enz (who actually are 
from New Zealand) is the most ac- 
complished. “Finn doesn’t have Robert 
Paimer's chops (or his band), but he 
evinces the same eclectic instincts. Esca- 
pade mixes in a little goofy reggae (‘‘Frac- 
tion Too Much Friction’) with some 
Straight-ahead rock (“Staring at the 
Embers'') and some jangly guitar 
singalongs. Frothy and propulsive, for sure 
— it's just too bad that Finn's vocals (which 
recall the secular Jonathan Edwards) never 
raise his material beyond the level of 
attractive background. 

* & ke THE ORIGINAL KING BEE: THE 
BEST OF SLIM HARPO (Rhino). From one 
of the few US record companies that seem 
concerned about our musical heritage, this 
is a loving glimpse of one of the potent biues 
eccentrics of the late "50s and early ‘60s. It 
may forgo the man’s best in order to take a 
truer look at his career, especially the 
decline that side two traces; still, this 
illuminating and enjoyable collection verifies 
the good humor and cross-pollinations 
Harpo displayed in his initial single, ‘I'm a 
King Bee"’/‘‘Got Love If You Want It’’ — an 
uncosmopolitan yet carefully constructed 
release, with his joyfully nasal voice searing 
through his buzzing guitar. Producer Jay D. 
Miller helped shape much of this music's 
blues and R&B pairings, and it's the 
incremental development of producer and 
performer through ‘Raining in My Heart” 
and “Baby Scratch My Back"’ on to “Tip On 
In’ ¢hat sparks much of this set 
*HUNTERS & COLLECTORS (A&M). 
Nice that this Australian band draws on the 
rhythms of its homeland’s wilds. Not so nice 
that it only rarely bothers to transform that 
sound into music. Primal can be cathartic, 
but with each of H & C's six-to-nine players 
banging and thundering at will, this LP 
combines the most offensive aspect of 
Public Image with the worst pretensions of 
the Psychedelic Furs — both of whom have 
mesmerizing leaders to spearhead the 
assaults. All H & C have is someone named 
Seymour, who shrieks as if he were 
undergoing amputation without 
anaesthesia. Suggested alternate title 
Songs of the Outback Wail. 
***Shadowfax, SHADOWDANCE 
(Windham Hill). With its synths and 
distortion and honest-to-Coltrane im- 
provisation, this working ensemble seems 
happily out of place among Windham Hill's 
alliance of florid, hot-tub, folkie soloists; and 
its new LP continues the iecture on the value 
of rigor, even tension, in New Age jazz. Call 
it The Joy of Riffing, then. Guitarist Greg 
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Compiled by Mark Moses 


Stinson's “New Electric India’’ boasts 
sinuous phrasing based on a blues scale 
chopped and channeled into a raga ar- 
rangement, with tabla rhythms rounding out 
the intelligent fusion; the only concessions 
to the label's ambiance are the spare 
rhythm section and the short solos. The two 
biggest surprises are two numbers recycled 
from the band’s 1976 debut: ‘Watercourse 
Way”’ tumbieés through Oregon country with 
some new violin parts; “A Song for My 
Brother'’ builds a misterioso dirge out of 
intricate spirals of rhythm changes 

* 'hVarious Artists, MAIDEN AUSTRA- 
LIA (A&M). This dozen-band sampler from 
the Bland Down Under is to be admired for 
a diversity ranging from Mental As Any- 
thing's almost folk rock to Jo Jo Zep’s rap 
“Taxi Mary’’ to Hunters & Collectors’ 
oppressive ‘‘Lumps of Lead.'’ Yet however 
much the album may slide from style to 
style, its core is workaday US radio, with 
miror-league pop winning by a landslide. In 
short, final proof the best Australian song is 
still ‘Tie Me Kangaroo Down.” 

* & &Paul Young, NO PARLEZ (Colum- 
bia). With its synthesizers taking on a 
vernacular tang and a voice that actually 
interacts with his band instead of standing 
Still to be framed by it, this debut presents a 
delightful, unfussy song stylist. One could 
wish it was more unkempt (especially for a 
debut) , but the profesionalism pays off in a 
bubbly rhythmic extension of Don Covay's 
“tron Out the Rough Spots’’ and, most 
stunningly, a slowed-down reevaluation of 
Marvin Gaye's “Wherever | Lay My Hat," 
whose drama of faithlessness could make 
you believe that the song's credo holds for 
all pop interpreters. It's indicative of 
Young's smarts (and his willful triviality) 
that the medium-lightweight stuff like his 
own “Tender Trap,’ “Come Back and 
Stay,”’ and the title cut make better sense 
than an overplayed take on “‘Love Will Tear 
Us Apart."’ 


PREVIOUS 


* *& Barbara Higbie & Teresa Trull, UN- 
EXPECTED (Olivia). The first record 
featuring instrumentalist Barbara Higbie 
and vocalist Teresa Trull as a duo lives up to 
the principals’ eclecticism — Higbie's fiddie 
work with Robin Flower and piano material 
with Darol Anger, Trull’s folk and soul Olivia 
LPs. But it’s also incoherent, lacking the will 
to tind a common denominator for their 
individual strengths. The fast side (‘‘for 
vigorous activity like scrubbing your kitch- 
en’') gets musical, if not verbal, momentum 
from Sappron Obois's sax as well as Trull's 
gutsy, gospel-tinged vocals. And though 
Higbie lacks Trull’s verve as a singer, she 
pulls off her original ballad, ‘‘Sunken Gold,” 


and her sprightly fiddie bolsters the album's 
sole country cut, “High and Dry.” 

* & Vienna Philharmonic/Lorin Maazel, 
MAHLER: SYMPHONIES NOS. 5 AND 6 
(Columbia). 

*kkLondon Philharmonic/Kiaus 
Tennstedt, MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 6 
(EMI/Angel). New recordings but not 
much in the way of new interpretation. Lorin 
Maazel’s driving tempo and _ attack, 
especially in the first movement, rob his 
Sixth of complexity and tension; even when 
he relaxes, as for the ‘‘Alma’’ theme, he 
sounds tight. And the _ particularly 
Mahleresque features of the scoring are 
tightly reined: the xylophone sounds puny, 
the cowbells are all but submerged in the 
orchestra. Maazel's Fifth is more pliant and 
atmospheric, offering some admirable shap- 
ing (the gently decelerated coda at the end 
of the opening Trauermarsch), lilt (the 
second subject of the Scherzo), and 
audacity (a hair-raising hoizklapper ): it's a 
performance that verges on distinction 
without ever sounding distinctive. The 
London Philharmonic cannot match the 
Vienna's way with Mahler, and Klaus 
Tennstedt is not the technician Maazel is; 
yet it's Tennstedt who evokes the tradition 
of Barbirolli and Walter. The opening 
movement of his Sixth hustles the music 
along instead of allowing it the momentum 
of its own logic, but the chorale section of 
the development reposes gloriously, and so 
does the altvaterisch section of the Scherzo 
The Andante holds together even at its slow 
tempo, and the Finale preserves the com- 
poser's intransigent textures while affording 
the music room to breathe. 

* *& & ‘Az Jonathan Richman & the Mod- 
ern Lovers, JONATHAN SINGS! (Sire). 
Here's where Jonathan Richman, rock and 
roll’s most convoluted case of growing up 
(and down) in public, makes good on the 
kiddie pranks of much of his '70s work 

Taking on big-people subjects like marriage 
and reckless driving, he cuts his old 
sweetness with new depth. For instance, 
“That Summer Feeling’ exuberantly 
catalogues childhood sensations while ad- 
mitting that they're irretrievable. This time 
around, it’s clearly a grownup who's seeing 
through the eyes of a child (‘‘Not Yet 
Three"), and yet he's innocent enough to 
dare cynics to think he was cheating on his 
wife in ‘‘The Neighbors,"’ even in the face of 
Ellie Marshall and Beth Harrington's sassy 
taunts. Child is father to the man? 


CLASSICS 


* *& & kK Joni Mitchell, FOR THE ROSES 
(Asylum, 1972). Sandwiched between two 
of her two most deceptively smooth albums 
(1971's Blue and 1974's Court and 
Spark), this effort finds Joni Mitchell 
reaching for the sophistication of the 
second with the austerity of the first. It's 
always been something of a lost record, but 
it may be her finest just in terms of its valor 
— and not just the valor of “‘con- 
fessionalism.'’ With boundless melodies 
that hew only to the contours of Mitchell's 
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“SWEATSHIRTS 


Just when you need them most - even more unique gift ideas from 
Copley Flair like these great Oriental shirts, right downstairs in our new 
boutique. And, as always, the best holiday card selection around. 


Copley Fiair 


583 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston 247-3730 M-F9-7:30, Sat. 9-6, Sun. 12-6 


own voice and an inherent impatience with 
regular meter, For the Roses might be 
thought of as jazz. But Mitchell refuses to fill 
out the empty spaces (as the L.A. Ex- 
press’s cozy pop jazz did on Court and 
Spark) or provide a rhythmic tether (as 
Biue did). Rather, the hypnotic melodies 
and arid arrangements parallel the vivid 
lyrics in describing a woman carving her 
way through what has always been men's 
territory. They allow her to sing “Blonde in 
the Bleachers’’ from both sides of the 
microphone, and “Woman of Heart and 
Mind" as both a statement of purpose and a 
compassionate, precise putdown. For the 
Roses — at once swooning and clear-eyed, 
damning and praising — takes us from the 
junkie nightmare of ‘‘Cold Blue Steel and 
Sweet Fire’’ to a metaphor worthy of Chuck 
Berry in ‘‘You Turn Me On, I'm a Radio,” 
and from one of those rare, cogent songs 
about the privilege of stardom (‘For the 
Roses’’) to a funny, inspirational pep talk to 
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Ludwig Van (‘Judgement of the Moon ang 
Stars”). The narratives are inseparable 
from their music: the words sing and the 
melodies take on the ramblings and sharp 
stops of conversation. (For the Roses is 
available as part of WEA’s specially priced 
back catalogue.) 
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Emilio Lyons 
and his 
Musical Instruments 


A world-renown musical instrument 
expert, Emilio, will personally advise 
ou when you are planning to BUY, 
TRADE, SELL, RENT or PAIR a 
musical instrument. 
Come and browse through Rayburn’s 
large selection of NEW & USED 
woodwind, brass, percussion & string 
instruments at competitive prices. 
Rayburn carries every major brand 
name in musical instruments and ac- 
cessories. 
Shop among famous classical and jazz 
musicians who regularly visit our 
store. 


Rayburn 


Musical Instrument Co. 


, 


Servicing professional musicians, stu- 
dents, music schools and universities 
around the world since 1939. (We buy 
used instruments.) 


263 Huntington Ave. Boston, MA 
02115 
(Next to Symphony Hall) 


(617) 266-4727 


1 enclose a check for 11$25 (11$100 (9$300! 
made out to Joy of Movement. Orcharge my; 
OIMC DIVISA TJAMEX; card no. 


Zip 


If you would like us to mail your gift to the! 
recipient directly, please fill out the following, 
address information: 


State__.__Zip 


Send coupon to our Cambridge center.; 
Telephone orders may be placed at any of! 
our centers listed below. 
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- “I Film listings 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 6, 1983 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, December 3, 
to Sunday, December 11. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave 

1: A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 2:50, 
4:30, 6:10, 7:45, 9:30 

lt: Octopussy: through Thurs., 
9:45 

BEACON HILL I, if & til (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45 

li: Under Fire: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

i: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs., 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35 

CHARLES I, Ii & Itt (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

i: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 1,3, 5:15, 7:30, 10; 
Tues., no shows at 7:30 or 10 

it: Star 80: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

lit: Return of the Secaucus 7: through Thurs.. 
1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 

CHER! |, li & itl (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

I: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10:10 

i: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:45, 10 

i: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 
Fri., Sat. times, noon, 3:30, 7, 10:20 
CINEMA 57 | & I (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

I: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:35, 8, 10:20 

ll: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8:15, 10:10 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 

Exeter Street at Newbury 

Testament: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
9:45 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
I: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 

ll: Rear Window: through Thurs., 
10; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:10 

it: Heat and Dust: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 7:10, 
9:55 


1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 
1, 2:45, 


1, 3:10, 


1, 3:15, 5:30, 
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IV: Pauline at the Beach: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 8, 10:15 

V: The Ballad of Gregorio Cortez: through 
Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50 

PI ALLEY | & fi (227-6676) 
I: Mortuary: through Thurs., 
8:15, 10 

ll: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER (361-6111) 
17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Deal of the Century: through Tues., 7; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 1 

Mr. Mom: starts Fri. Call for times. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

|: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 10 

li: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 10 

i: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 10 

IV: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:30, 10 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
111 Washington Street 

Dead Zone: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:15 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, Il & Ill (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

1: War Games: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 

i: Educating Rita: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Mortuary: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

I: The Return of Martin Guerre: through Thurs., 
5:30, 7:30, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
Wild Style: starts Fri., 6:15, 8, 9:45; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

li: The Road Warrior: Sat. the 3rd, 4:15, 7:45 
Mad Max: Sat. the 3rd, 2:30, 6, 9:30 

A Clockwork Orange: Sun.-Tues., 7:25; Sun. 
mat., 3:15 

Dr. Strangelove: Sun.-Tues., 5:45, 9:55; Sun. 
mat., 1:35 

Women in Love: Wed., Thurs., 7:20 

Savage Messiah: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 9:40 
Apocalypse Now: Fri., Sat., 7:15; Sat. mat., 2:55 
Endangered Species: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:50 

Say Amen, Somebody: starts Sun. the 11th, 
7:35, Sun. mat., 3:55 

Wasn't That a Time: starts Sun. the 11th, 5:45, 


1, 2:45, 


1:15, 3, 4:45, 6:30, 


1, 2:45, 


1, 3:15, 5:20, 


9:25; Sun. mat., 2:05 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Rear Window: all week, 3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 10:05; 
Sat., Sun. mat., 1:15 

We of the Never Never: Sat. the 3rd, 11 a.m. 
Court Jester: Sat. the 10th, 11 a.m. 

FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

I: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:25 

i: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:25; Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St 

Trading Places: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:40 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

i: Flesh Gordon: Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Fame: Sat. the 3rd, 2:40, 7:30 

Hair: Sat. the 3rd, 12:30, 5:15, 10:05 

The Man Who Would Be King: Sun. the 4th, 2:55, 
7;40 

Lion in Winter: Sun. the 4th, 12:30, 5:15, 10 
Eraserhead: Mon., 2:10, 4:55, 7:50 

Freaks: Mon., 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9:30 

An Officer and a Gentleman: Tues., 3:05, 7:30 
American Gigolo: Tues., 1, 5:15, 9:45 

Sunday, Bloody Sunday: Wed., noon, 4:05, 8:10 
The Music Lovers: Wed., 1:55, 6, 10:05 

Cujo: Thurs., noon, 3:55, 7:55 

The Exorcist: Thurs., 1:45, 5:40, 9:40 

Road Warrior: Fri., 12:30, 3:55, 7:35 

Mad Max: Fri., 2:15, 5:40, 9:35 

Risky Business: Sat. the 10th, 12:30, 4:05, 7:50 
The Graduate: Sat. the 10th, 2:15, 5:50, 9:40 
Sophie’s Choice: Sun. the 11th, 2:15, 7:30 

The French Lieutenant's Woman: Sun. the 11th, 
noon, 5:05, 10:10 

ll: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:45, 10 

NY Erotic Film Festival: Fri., Sat., midnight 

tit: Tomorrow: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:30 
American Werewolf in London: Fri., Sat., 11:30 
OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 

The Seven Samurai: through Thurs., 8; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 3:45 

The British Invasion: starts Fri., 7:30 

The T.A.M.1. Show: starts Fri., 8:30 

ORSON WELLES I, I & Ill (868-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

: Return Engagement: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:15, 5, 6:45, 8:30, 10:15 

Wild Style: starts Fri., 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8:05, 9:40 
Dawn of the Dead: Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lk: Fanny and Alexander: aii week, 1, 4:30, 8:15 
Pink Floyd: the Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 


1, 3:10, 5:20, 


it’s possible to carry 
those qualities into the 
present.’ 


Exclusive Engagement 


Ei 


1:15-3:15-5:30-7:45-10:00 


lil: Streamers: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:45, 8, 
10:05 

Liquid Sky: starts Fri., 1,3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 


FILM SPECIALS 


ANGRY ARTS FILMS presents Kei Kumai's 
Sendaken 8, Dec. 9-11 at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq.. 
Camb. Donation $2.50; call 776-1247. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM presents Sexual En- 
counters of a Floral Kind, introduced by John 
Cooke from Oxford Scientific Films. In the 
Geological Lecture Hall, Harvard University, 22 
Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Dec. 6, at 5:30 p.m.; 
admission $3; call 524-1718. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536- 
7128), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. Dec. 3 at 8 
p.m.: Jackie Raynal’s New York Story. Dec. 8 at 8 
p.m.: films and video by local artists; $4 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents films in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, downstairs. All films free. Movie musicals 
Mondays at 6 p.m. Dec. 5: Pal Joey, with Frank 
Sinatra, Kim Novak, and Rita Hayworth. 
Hitchcock films Saturdays at 2:30 p.m. Dec. 3: 
Suspicion, with Joan Fontaine and Cary Grant. 
Dec. 10: Notorious, with Cary Grant and Ingrid 
Bergman. 

BRANDEIS FILM COLLECTIVE presents 
Hitchcock's The Man Who Knew Too Much, Dec. 
8 at 7 and 10:45 p.m. and Frank Capra's Meet 
John Doe, Dec. 8 at 8:30 p.m. at Lown 2, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Admission $2; call 
894-6191. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY PROGRAMMING 
BOARD presents films for $2; call 647-2167. Dec. 
4 at 7 p.m. at Brandeis’s intl. Lounge, Waltham: 
Whatever Happened to Baby Jane? Dec. 9 at 
7:30 and 10 p.m. in the Levin Ballroom, Usdan 
Student Center, Waltham: Being There. Dec. 11 
at Brandeis’s inti. Lounge, Waltham: /t'’s a 
Wonderful Life. 

CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pear! 
St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Dec. 6: Funny Face. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (793-7441), 950 Main St., 
Worcester, presents films from the new German 
cinema, Mondays at 7 p.m. in 320 Academic 
Center. Free. Dec. 5: The Marriage of Maria 
Braun. 

FIGARO’S (536-2768), 295 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, shows silent movies with live piano 
accompaniment Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m. Admission 
$2. Dec. 9: Abel Gance’s Folly of Dr. Tube, 
Sessue Hayakawa’s The Tong Man. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Dec. 3 and 4: Jean 
Renoir's La béte humaine. Dec. 9-11: Jean 
Renoir's The Lower Depths. 


‘Charming... 
both films (The Big 
Chill & Secaucus 7) 
not only celebrate the 
best in the 60’s ethos f.......amvne?2. 7 


but convince us that [| DANVERS 1- 6 


SACK 
won 


SACK CINEMA 


NATICK 


237-5840 ROUTE? 
OPP. SHOPPERS WILD. 


HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. 
Donation $2. Dec. 4 at 7:30 p.m.: Fritz Lang's The 
Spiders. Dec. 8 at 7:30 p.m.: Joseph Losey’s The 
Criminal. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb., presents films Tues., Wed., Fri., and 
Sat. Admission $2. Dec. 3 at 7:30 p.m.: Kathy 
Rose dance and animation performance. Dec. 3 
at 9:30 p.m.: George Lucas!’s THX-1138. Dec. 6 
at 5 p.m.: Bergman's Smiles of a Summer Night. 
Dec. 6 at 8 p.m.: selected shorts by Willard Maas 
and Maya Deren. Dec. 7 at 5 and 8 p.m.: John 
Ford's The Searchers, with John Wayne and 
Natalie Wood. Dec. 9 and 10 at 7:30 p.m.: Andrei 
Tarkovsky's Solaris. Dec. 9 and 10 at 9:30 p.m.: 
Truffaut's The Story of Adele H. 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., screens films Mondays at 7 
p.m. Free. Dec. 5: Chris Marker screens his films 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance Singer and La 
setée. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9377), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a Cinéma 
Québec series, Thursdays through Dec. 15; 
admission $3 each film. Dec. 8 at 5:30 p.m.: 
Fernand Belanger’s De /a tourbe et du restant. 
Dec. 8 at 8 p.m: Jean Chabot’s La fiction 
nuciéaire. New German Cinema, Fridays; ad- 
mission $3 each film. Dec. 9 at 5:30 p.m.: Helke 
Sander's The All-Around Reduced Personality. 
Dec. 9 at 8 p.m.: Harry Raymon and Michael 
Hoffman's Raindrops. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. Dec. 7: “Annapurna: A Women's Place,” 
“The Race for Gold.” 

NORTH: CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(498-9086), 70 Rindge Ave., Camb., presents 
films Thursdays at 6 p.m. Free. Dec. 8: Captain's 
Paradise. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
at the Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline and at the Modern Times Café, 134 
Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3. Dec. 3 at 9 
p.m. at Modern Times: Gualtiero Jacoopetti's 
Mondo cane, Boston Biack & White Movie Co.'s 
“Don't Cook Tonight,” and Larry Roberts's 
“Strong Willed Women Subdue and Subjugate 
Reptiles." Dec. 7 at 8 p.m. at the Basement 
Gallery, 35 Kingston St., Boston. Dec. 9 at 8 p.m. 
at Brookline Arts Center, and Dec. 10 at 9 p.m. at 
Modern Times: “Below the Underground,” 
selected shorts by Kenneth Anger, David Lynch, 
Cindy Kleine, and Germaine Dulac & Antonin 
Artaud. Dec. 11 at 7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center: Ingmar Bergman's Shame. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Highland Ave. and Walnut St., Somerville, 
presents films Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 
8: Jean Renoir’s The Grand Iilusion. 
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606 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 424-1500 


“NEVER CRY WOLF’ is such a revelation: it makes nature entertain- 
ing again. '* —Qwen Gleiberman, BOSTON PHOENIX 
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1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10:10 


‘“‘The best thriller of 1954 is also 


the best thriller so far in 1983”’ 
Michael Sragow, BOSTON PHOENIX 
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THE BALLAD OF GREGORIO CORTEZ” EDWARD JAMES OLMOS Screenplay by VICTOR VILLASENOR 
Adaptation by ROBERT M YOUNG Based on a Book by AMERICO PAREDES Directed by ROBERT M YOUNG 
Produced by MOCTESUMA ESPARZA and MICHAEL HAUSMAN Executive Producers DAVID OCHOA and H FRANK DOMINGUEZ 


Director of Photography RAY VILLALOBOS Music Composed & Adapted by W MICHAEL LEWIS and EDWARD JAMES OLMOS 
A RATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA Presentation of A MOCTESUMA [ SPARZA PRODUCTION of A ROGER! M YOUNG fdm EPABASSY =o pamtWial GUIDANCE SUGESTED-22 
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NOW AT THE NEW NICKELODEO 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


¢ ADVANCED TICKET SALES—Now you are able to purchase your ticket 
in advance for any showing of the day at any time. This guarantees you 
an unassigned seat for that performance. 


¢ CONVENIENT CUSTOMER PARKING—Free parking is available for our 
Nick customers at The Boston University Leahy Clinic lot, located at 
595 Commonwealth Ave. and The Boston University Gulf parking lot 
located at 665 Commonwealth Ave. Parking is available daily after 
5PM. and on all Saturdays and Sundays (except baseball games). 


¢ FULL HANDICAP ACCESSIBILITY 


“ke kk 
THE BEST FILM 


From One Of The Best Filmmaking Teams... 
Sure To Make Everyone’s TOP 10.” 


—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


MERCHANT IVORY PRODUCTIONS Presents 
JULIE CHRISTIE - SHASHI KAPOOR « 


FAL. SDUST 


1:10, 4:00, 7:10, 9:55 


18th “EROTIC” Week 


-David Denby 
New York Magazine 
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*| Suburban cinemas 
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These listings run from Saturday, December 3, 
to Sunday, December 11. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Under Fire: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Osterman Weekend: starts Fri., 7,9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Risky Business: starts Fri. 7, 9 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

Under Fire: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

I: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

it: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:45 

it: Lonely Hearts: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:25 

IV: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

|: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

i: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35 

lll: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35 

The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:25 

V: Under Fire: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:40 

BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 


i: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

li: Mortuary: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:35, 9:35 

iit; A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:20, 9:20 

IV: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 1:05, 2:50, 
4:35, 6:20, 8, 9:55 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

I: Mortuary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 

The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:25 

lt: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

it: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:30 

DANVERS, Sack |-V! (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 

lt: A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:20 show 

li: All the Right Moves: through Thurs. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

IV: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

V: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Vi: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3 122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t: Mortuary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

i: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 


WARNING: ee 
In this movie you are the victim. 
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No Passes at Beacon Hill, Danvers, Somerville, Natick 


Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2100) 

950 Providence St. 

i: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

lt: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

it: A Christmas Story: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dead Zone: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Mortuary: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

1X: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

i Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45 

it: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35 

lll: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

V: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:45 
The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:25 

Vi: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

NATICK, Sack I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

i: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
il: A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 


(R)=, OO (boars) 


IN SELECTED THEATRES 


5:10, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

iit: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

IV: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 

V: Mortuary: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

Vi: Return of the Secaucus 7: through Thurs., 
1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 7:25, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

i: Risky Business: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 3:45, 5:30 

it: The Smurts and the Magic Flute: Sat. the 3rd, 
Sun. the 4th, 1, 2:20, 3:40 

Trading Places: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 5:05 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

i: Zelig: all week, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: The Return of Martin Guerre: all week, 7:15, 
9:30 

lt: To Begin Again: all week, 7:30, 9:30 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-13 10) 

North Shore Center 

i: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:45 

ll: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:30 

The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:25 

SAUGUS, General Cinema (32 1- 1345) 

Route 1 . 

i: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

fi: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 7:45 

SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

t The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE alias 
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HOW DO YOU KILL SOMETHING 
THAT CAN'T POSSIBLY BE ALIVE? 


She was born bad. 
Plain and simple. 


Somewhere deep on a darkened assembly line. 
Christine. A’58 Plymouth Fury with a taste for blood. 

She's taken control of her teenage owner, Arnie. 

Her previous owner is not alive to warn him. 


And now she’s steering straight for 


the one person in her way. 
Arnie’s girlfriend, Leigh. 


The other woman. 
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li: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
4:40, 6:30, 8:20, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 
lit: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

IV: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. show 

V: Mortuary: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

Vi: Amityville (in 3-D): through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 
5:35, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 

Vi: A Christmas Story: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 show 
Vill: A Night in Heaven: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:05, 4:45, 6:35, 8:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Juliet of the Spirits: Sat. the 3rd, 2:45, 7:30 

La strada: Sat. the 3rd, 5:20, 10:05 

Road Warrior: Sat. the 3rd, 12:15 a.m. 

The Last Metro: Sun.-Tues., 7:30; Sun. mat., 
3:15 

Strangers on a Train: Sun.-Tues., 5:40, 9:50 
Local Hero: Wed., Thurs., 8 

World According to Garp: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 10 
Smithereens: Fri., Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 4:30 
Desperate Living: Fri., Sat., 6:15, 9:45 

Enter the Dragon: Fri., Sat., midnight 

North by Northwest: starts Sun. the 11th, 7:45; 
Sun. mat., 3:15 

The Bride Wore Black: starts Sun. the 11th, 5:40, 
10 

STONEHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

kt: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:25 

lt: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:25; Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 
WALTHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

i: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:25 

li: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:25; Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 


Gerard Depardieu 
Nathalie Baye 


The Return Of 








ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


DEBRA WINGER SHIRLEY MAcL AINE 
JACK NICHOLSON 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A FILM BY JAMES L. BROOKS DEBRA WINGER * SHIRLEY Ma LAINE 
TERMS OF ENDEARMENT:CO STARRING JACK NICHOLSON: DANNY Di VITO AND JOHN LITHGOW 
SCREENPLAY BY JAMES 1 BROOKS - PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY JAMES L. BROOKS 
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Film strips 


compiled by Owen Gleiberman 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Scarface (1983). Brian De Palma’s new movie would be one of 
the more anticipated entries of the Christmas season even if it hadn't already garnered 
massive publicity by getting slapped with an X rating. That rating was subsequently 
changed to an R, without so much as a single cut’s being made — in other words, the film 
is still 170 minutes long, and it's still got the chainsaw murder. A loose remake of Howard 
Hawks’s 1932 gangster classic, Scarface casts Al Pacino as a Cuban refugee who 
becomes a kingpin of the Miami cocaine trade. Michelle Pfeiffer is his coked-out mistress; 
Oliver Stone wrote the screenplay. Opens Friday, December 9, at Cinema 57 and the 


Circle, and in the suburbs 


a 


* *X ALL THE RIGHT MOVES (1983). A 
slick entry in the go-for-it genre that 
succeeds on its own hollow, inspirational 
terms. Tom Cruise plays Stef Djordjevic, a 
high-school football player who's gunning 
for a college scholarship so he can get the 
hell out of Steeltown, PA; Craig T. Nelson is 
the coach, who also wants out of Steeltown, 
and who collides with Stef when the young 
player takes to defending one of his 
teammates. Directing for the first time, ace 
cinematographer Michael Chapman dis- 
guises his inexperience as a filmmaker with 
shrewd camera placement (his shooting of 
the Big Game is a small classic), but he 
can't disguise his boredom with the materi- 


kkk Superb *** Good 
. %* Middling % Bearabie 
® A turkey 


Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend 
no judgment 


al. The movie is an antiseptic melodrama 
that: works you over proficiently. Paris, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

ALTERNATIVE CINEMA: AMERICAN EX- 
PERIMENTS. A program of short works by 
the renowned experimental filmmaker Maya 
Deren. Featured are ‘‘Meshes of the After- 
noon,’ “At Land,”’ ‘Ritual in Transfigured 
Time,"’ and “A Study in Choreography for 
Camera."’ Harvard Film Archive 

* AMERICAN GIGOLO (1980). Paul 
Schrader's film is as cool and elegantly 
dressed as its Opaque protagonist, a paid 
consort (impassively played by Richard 
Gere) whom Schrader imagines a 
Dostoyevskian hero. Accused of murdering 
one of his clients, Gere faces a dilemma: he 
may not be guilty of the crime, but being a 
gigolo and all, he sure is Guilty. Schrader 
obviously finds this existential conundrum 
earthshaking. Most viewers, we suspect, will 
find it pretty dull, especially since Gere's 
Nietzschean supertramp is made out to be a 
superior being on the basis of his good taste 
in apparel and his knowledge of antiques 
Harvard Square 

**'2AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN 
LONDON (1981). In John Landis's preppie 
horror movie, David Naughton and Griffin 


Dunne play two wisecracking American 
college students who find themselves turn- 
ing into monsters after they're attacked on 
the Welsh moors. The film isn’t quite as 
outrageous as it wants to be, but at its best 
it's an amusingly campy sendup of old- 
fashioned scare movies — the cinematic 
equivalent of ‘The Monster Mash."’ Harvard 
Square. 

* *& K APOCALYPSE NOW (1979). Fran- 
cis Coppola's epic is a hallucination of the 
Vietnam War Vietnam as the ultimate 
trip. The effect is so vivid and unnerving that 
it almost doesn’t matter if the film's story is 
messy, its acting variable, and its script 
(especially Michael Herr's ‘‘hardboiled’’ 
narration) downright trashy. The best 
things in it are the flabbergasting battle 
sequences, in which Coppola forges a 
nightmare beauty out of sheer destruction 
With Martin Sheen, Marlon Brando, and 
Robert Duvall. Coolidge Corner 


BELOW THE UNDERGROUND. A pro- 
gram of subversive cinema featuring an 
early work by Eraserhead's David Lynch 
(the 1970 ‘“‘Grandmother’’), Kenneth 
Anger'’s epochal “Scorpio Rising,"’ Ger- 
maine Dulac’s ‘Seashell and the 
Clergyman,"’ and local filmmaker Cindy 
Kleine’s ‘Dinosaur.’ Rear Window at the 
Brookline Arts Center 

*&*kkXLA BETE HUMAINE (1938). A 
superb, tragic melodrama by Jean Renoir, 
distinguished by documentary-like se- 
quences shot in the migrant camps of 
railroad workers, the impressionistic use of 
sound, and a haunting, sometimes terrifying 
performance by Jean Gabin as an alcoholic 
railway mechanic whom Simone Simon 
leads into a nightmare of crime. This is as 
close as Renoir ever came to the searing 
nihilism of film noir. From the novel by Emile 
Zola. French Library 

*&*XTHE BIG CHILL (1983). Lawrence 
Kasdan's college-reunion movie is a slick, 
enjoyable soap opera with a sweet-and- 
sour flavor. The characters include Tom 
Berenger as a former radical who's become 
a TV hunk, Mary Kay Place as an anxious 
career woman who wants a baby, Jeff 
Goldblum as a former college. journalist 
who's become a gossipmonger for People, 
and William Hurt as a Vietnam vet who's 
remained a ‘“‘head."’ It's not hard to take 
pleasure in the company of these amiable, 
funny, even glamorous folks, and the 
characters are sure to strike chords of 
recognition among moviegoers in their 
mid-30s (at least those with jobs and 
money). But the film's point of view is 
painfully limited. All Kasdan ends up saying 
is that it sure is a cold, cruel world out there, 
and that those who experienced the ‘60s 
are now teeming with guilt about wealth and 
status. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

THE BRITISH INVASION (1963-’65). Clips 
of the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the 


oe 


*More vital than a hundred 


Animals, the Moody Blues, the Dave Clark 
Five, and other English faves. Off the Wall 


Cc 


CHRISTINE (1983). This month's Stephen 
King movie is an adaptation of his 1982 
bestseller about a killer car. Have you seen 
the ads? “Body by Plymouth, soul by 
Satan” indeed! Keith Gordon (the com 

puter whiz from Dressed To Kill) stars, and 
the director is John Carpenter. Pi Alley 

Circle, suburbs 

* & 2A CLOCKWORK ORANGE (1971). 
Stanley Kubrick's hypnotic future-shock 
parable has grown less outrageous and 
more prophetic with the years, though it still 
packs a punch. At the center of this tale of a 
not-too-distant future overrun by teenage 
hoodlums is Maicoim McDowell, whose Alex 
is such a buoyant, winning character that he 
lends Kubrick's usual pyrotechnics an 
emotional focus. And Kubrick proves 
himself a master of manipulation, creating a 
jazzy visual and aural texture that makes 
even the most brutal acts thrilling. Coolidge 
Corner 

*& *XCUJO (1983). Stephen King's novel 
about a Saint Bernard that becomes a rabid 
killer has been turned into an efficient little 
gnash-'em-up. When director Lewis Teague 
concentrates on Dee Wallace and her 
domestic traumas, the movie is clumsy, but 
when Cujo, the dog, starts to smash himself 
against the housewife heroine's stalled car 

leaving blood and great gobs of yechhh on 
the battered windshield, it's brutally fright 

ening. Harvard Square 


* & DESPERATE LIVING (1978). The only 
film John Waters has made without Divine is 
sorely in need of her elephantine charms 
it's a sick but static little movie. Mink Stole 
and 400-pound Jean Hill portray a pair of 
urban misfits who flee Baltimore and take 
refuge in the shanty-town kingdom of 
Mortville, a quasi-fascist state presided over 
by the monstrous Queen Carlotta (Edith 
Massey) and her gay-biker goon squad 
Waters gets us laughing at such oppressed 
Mortville freakos as Mole McEnry (Susan 
Lowry), a warty, crew-cut bull-dyke, and 
her busty blonde girlfriend Muffy (Liz 
Renay), but the performers aren't sharp or 
witty enough to turn all the shrieking and 
ugliness into camp; watching the movie is 
like spending 90 minutes peering into a 
garbage can. Somerville Theater 


E 
Alan 


ENDANGERED SPECIES (1982). 

Rudolph directed this true-life suspense 
yarn about a pair of law officers (JoBett 
Williams and Robert Ulrich) who stumble 
across a herd of mysteriously mutilated 
cattle and try to track down the per 


petrators. A Boston premiére. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*&*XXENTER THE DRAGON (1974). 
Bruce Lee's last — and finest — cinematic 
hour. John Saxon costars in this dopy but 
exquisitely choreographed kung fu epic 
which is Hollywood action mythmaking at 
ts very best. Somerville Theater 

%& & & KERASERHEAD (1977). Shot i: 
shimmering black and white and backed by 
a soundtrack of cosmic industrial roars 
David Lynch's apocalyptic nightmare movie 
about a nerdy Everyman (John Nance 
who marries his nerdy girlfriend and fathers 
a grotesque monster baby is one of the 
most authentic dream films ever made, a 
worthy pop heir to the Surrealist classics ct 
Bufuel and Cocteau. The sight of the 
mewling, mutant infant (its head is like a 
jellied calf fetus) is unforgettable, but the 
movie's most striking moment belongs to 
the mysterious lady in the radiator who 
sings “In Heaven, everything is fine 
Harvard Square 


*® FAME (1980). On the Alan 
Parker's film about the boys and girls who 
go to New York's High School of Performing 
Arts is a slick entertainment package but 
nothing underneath the wrapping 

paper. The students are given detailed 
but they're all 
relentiess flash 
like sitting through 
commercials. With 
zene Anthony Ray and Irene Cara. Harvard 


surface 


there's 


histories and personalities 
sumed ir Parker's 
watching the movie 


100 consecutive TV 


Square 

* ‘2 FLESH GORDON (1975). Aside froma 
few bland laughs about phallic spaceships 
and infernal sex rays, this softcore spoof of 
the famous comic-book hero is just about 
inwatchable (not to mention tame). And 
yet it's almost worth seeing for the bizarre 
climax, in which Flesh faces off against a 
lumbering animated monster who talks like 
a ‘50s cool-jazz freak. Bill Osco directed 
Harvard Square 

* KX KFREAKS (1932). Tod Browning 
directed this short, casually surreal fairy tale 
about a cadre of sideshow freaks who take 
revenge upon the beautiful trapeze artist 
who's done them wrong. The dialogue and 
acting have a cheap, ‘30s-serial banality 
and the movie is hardly the macabre 
masterpiece some make it out to be. Yet 
this offbeat nightmare is still one of the most 
ingenious exploitation films ever made. The 
pinheads, dwarves, and assorted other 
mutants that Browning assembied are 
portrayed as tragic victims of an uncaring 
world, but make no mistake about it: they're 
photographed to look like monsters 


Harvard Square 


* *X HAIR (1979). Adapting the 1967 stage 
Continued on page 44 
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FLASHDANCES!!"’ 


VANITY FAIR 


“IF WILD STYLE DOESN'T 
TAKE NEW YORK BY 
STORM, THE CITY’S BEEN 


LOBOTOMIZED.” 


J. HOBERMAN /VILLAGE VOICE 
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A FILM BY 


BERGMAN 


1:00, 4:30, 8:15 


HELD OVER! 
1:00, 3:00, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 


A free pass to the first 25 people who correctly answer the following question 


What do “Wild Style” and Agnes Varda’s ‘‘Murs, Murs”’ 
have in common? 
(868-3603, on Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please.) 
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A FIRST RUN FEATURES RELEASE 
NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE 2:00, 3:30, 5:00, 
STARTS FRIDAY 6:30, 8:05, 9:40 


“ALTMAN’S BEST 
FILM IN YEARS.” 


ENDS THURSDAY 
1:10, 3:20, 
5:45, 8:00, 10:05 
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Continued from page 43 

hit, director Milos Forman and screenwriter 
Michael Weller have concocted a story 
about an innocent hick (John Savage) who 
spends the two days before his induction 
into the Army in the company of a Central 
Park hippie band (led by the terminally 
obnoxious Treat Williams). The original 
musical was billed as a “tribal love rock 
celebration,’ but the filmmakers have used 
it as the framework for a heavy-handed 
message movie that attempts to accord the 
hippies a central niche in American political 
history. Harvard Square. 

* HEAT AND DUST (1983). The director 
James lvory has made a practice of eliciting 
bad performances from talented actresses, 
and here he does the trick with Julie 
Christie, who as a young Englishwoman 
visiting India in search of the truth about her 
scandalous great-aunt seems more like a 
bemused, tolerant tourist than a driven 
apostle. Ivory cuts back and forth between 
Christie's love affair with an Indian civil 
servant and the great-aunt’'s affair with a 
Mosiem prince, but the stories never 
connect, and the movie, despite a few 
sensuous moments, meanders like the 
Ganges. Written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, 
from her 1975 novel. Nickelodeon. 


J 


*& *& JULIET OF THE SPIRITS (1965). 
One of Fellini's prettiest films, this exotic, 
whimsical, rather fuzzy-headed exploration 
of a housewife’s search for identity is 
another of the director's homages to his 
wife, Giulietta Masina, who portrays an 
aging gamine unnerved by the suspicion 
that her husband is unfaithful. Juliet’s 
search for a self beyond her marriage takes 
the form of a fantasy journey, a purgation of 
demons whose extravagant depiction is 
made all the wilder by Fellini's obvious 
enthusiasm for his first feature-length ex- 
periment in color photography. It all falls 
apart in the end, though, as the director 
opts for a pat, anti-climactic Freudian 
resolution. Somerville Theater. 


a 


*& XTHE LAST METRO (1981). Francois 
Truffaut's unexpectedly mild treatment of 
life in Nazi-occupied Paris. Catherine De- 
neuve plays a star actress whose director 
husband (Heinz Bennent) , a German Jew, 
has. gone into hiding. As their modest 

Continued on page 45 


“TOMORROW...is perhaps the most faithful of all 
Faulkner’s (screen) adaptations...Horton Foote’s 
screenplay retains Faulkner's terse, romantic 
dialogue...a brilliant performance by Robert 


DuVaill.” 


— Michael Blowen - BOSTON GLOBE 
A POWERFUL TALE OF LOVE 
FROM THE STORY BY WILLIAM FAULKNER 


SOMORROW” 


starring ROBERT DUVALL 


HARVARD SQ. 


THEATRE 
10 CHURCH ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 864-4580 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:30, 9:30 
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“MORE VITAL 
THAN A HUNDRED 
FLASHDANCES!!” 


Stephen Schiff— VANITY FAIR 


“A GOOD NATURED...AND 
UNCRITICALLY MACHO MOVIE. 
“WILD STYLE’ IS EASILY AMONG 
THE BEST FILM MUSICALS OF THE 


PAST DECADE.“ 
J. Hoberman— VILLAGE VOICE 


EXCLUSIVE NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE 
STARTS FRIDAY DECEMBER 9TH 


1001 Mass Ave Cambdruige 868-3600 
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theater troupe struggles to mount an 
innocuous melodrama for the entertain- 
ment-starved Parisians, she becomes in- 
volved with an idealistic young actor 
(Gérard Depardieu) . The small-scale story 
is skillfully told, but the movie itself is a 
rather innocuous melodrama. Somerville 
Theater 

*&*'?THE LION IN WINTER (1968). 
James Goldman's stage play, basically a 
12th-century Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Wooilf?, is translated to the screen by 
Anthony Harvey with more regard for 
dialogue than for cinema. Katharine Hep- 
burn won an Oscar for her performance as 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, but it's Peter 
O'Toole’s charismatically crazed Henry II 
who gives the movie its panache. Harvard 
Square. 

***XLIQUID SKY (1983). Slava 
Tsukerman’s mesmerizing plunge into the 
punk inferno is organized around a loony 
sci-fi premise: aliens have landed in Man- 
hattan and are spying on Margaret (Anne 
Carlisle), an androgynous punk-fashion 
model (based, perhaps, on Edie Sedg- 
wick). The movie is science fiction only in 
the loosest sense Rather, Tsukerman 
immerses us in a devastating vision of the 
American punk fringe — a druggy, violent, 
Day-Glo world in which contempt and 
desire are one, and in which the profusion of 
music and imagery represents not an 
extension of human sensuality but an end to 
it. Orson Welles 

*&*&k*k'ALOCAL HERO (1983). On the 
surface, it’s the simple story of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up the village of 
Ferness, which is the proposed site of a 
massive new refinery. Buf:once our hero 
arrives, the Highlands begin to work on him, 
and Bill Forsyth’s bewitching comedy 
begins to seduce you with its offbeat 
rhythms, its offhand sight gags, its serenely 
tolerant view of the world. Burt Lancaster is 
the millionaire eccentric Happer, and Denis 
Lawson, a magnetic comic actor in the 
manner of Bill Murray, steals the show as 
the town spokesman. Somerville Theater 


**x*MAD MAX (1979). Rampaging 
motorcycle gangs square off against equal- 
ly vicious highway patrolmen in George 
Miller's original sci-fi action opus, the 
forerunner to the more commercially suc- 
cessful The Road Warrior. Our hero, Max 
(Mel Gibson), is a star cop and loving 
family man who goes up against the 
dreaded Toecutter (Hugh Keays-Byrne) 
and his horde of leather-clad goons. Al- 
though marred by an atrociously dubbed 
soundtrack, the movie is a marvel — a 
violent, dizzyingly kinetic spectacle rooted 
in the nihilistic tastes of punk. No other 
action film quite matches its scorching 
horizontal thrust. Coolidge Corner, Harvard 
Square. 

*&*kk'‘*THE MAN WHO WOULD BE 


KING (1975). Fine performances from 
Michael Caine and Sean Connery, pilus 
some of John Huston's best direction since 
Fat City, highlight this delightfully old- 
fashioned adventure of two rogues who set 
out to make their fortunes in the wilderness 
of Kafiristan. Harvard Square. 

MONDO CANE (1963). A rare showing of 
Gualtiero Jacopetti's legendary Italian 
“shockumentary."" A sort of cinematic 
cousin to the National Enquirer, the movie is 
a grab bag of bizarre rituals and atrocities 
from the world over. It's best known for 
introducing the sappy song “‘More.’’ Rear 
Window at the Modern Times Café. 
MORTUARY (1983). Psycho thriller about a 
family of three who run a funeral home, and 
the teenage madman who bumps them off 
With Lynda Day George and the late 
Christopher George; directed by Howard 
Avedis. Pi Alley, Circle, suburbs 

*& *&'2THE MUSIC LOVERS (1971). Ken 
Russell takes his usual liberties with the 
facts in his notorious (and rarely shown) 
biography of Tchaikovsky, but the movie 
also showcases the madman director at his 
most obsessive — and an obsessed Russell 
is never a dull Russell. The movie is a a kind 
of rotting Freudian fantasy: Tchaikovsky 
(played by Richard Chamberlain) is turned 
into a raving basket case, and his brief 
marriage to the whorish Nina (Glenda 
Jackson) becomes a nightmare of twisted 
sexuality. Russell, though, is trying for a 
portrait not of the artist but of the passion of 
artistry. In its own perverse way, The Music 
Lovers cuts closer to the agonies and 
ecstasies of the creative impulse than 100 
cut-and-dried Hollywood bios. Harvard 
Square. 


*&*X'*ANEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN 
(1983). The long-awaited return of Sean 
Connery as James Bond. The plot (loosely 
based on Thunderball) centers on SPEC- 
TRE's heist of a couple of nuclear war- 
heads, and it’s pretty tired stuff, with 
pedestrian action sequences and a predict- 
able underwater finish. But the movie 
resonates with the personality of Sean 
Connery, who has so much élan, so much 
spiritual largesse, that he gives 007 more 
than license to kill: he gives him poetic 
license. Connery and director Irvin Kershner 
don't send up Bond, they enlarge him, and 
the result is a charming, offhand comedy 
that evokes our fondest memories of the 
series. Barbara Carrera and Mephisto's 
Klaus Maria Brandauer make a stunning 
pair of villains. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

THE NEW YORK EROTIC FILM FESTI- 
VAL. A collection of naughty tidbits from 
the annual Big Apple festival. Selections 
from past years have tended to run toward 
the campy or boringly arty (e.g., 10-minute 
takes of silhouetted nipples). Harvard 
Square. 

NEW YORK STORY, PARTS 1 AND 2 
(1980). New York filmmaker Jackie Raynal 


and her husband, Sid Geffen, star in an 
autobiographical domestic comedy that's 
been described as a sort of ‘“‘underground’’ 
version of Annie Hall. Boston Film/Video 
Foundaation. 

*A NIGHT IN HEAVEN (1983). Faye 
Hanlin (Lesley Ann Warren) is a Florida 
speech instructor whose childless marriage 
is cooling off. During a night on the town 
with her sister, she catches one of her more 
arrogant students (Christopher Atkins) 
working as a burlesque dancer in a ladies- 
only strip joint, and it's not long before the 
two end up in bed together. Director John 
Avildsen panders to his audience's voyeur- 
ism (the strip scenes are staged with the 
inevitable razzie-dazzie), but then, just 
when our curiosity is aroused, the movie 
turns into a glib, bitter renunciation of 
nonmarital sex. Despite its postfeminist 
premise, this is an old-fashioned melodrama 
that plays it safe every step of the way. Pi 
Alley, suburbs 


Oo 


* &'‘2OCTOPUSSY (1983). The liveliest 
James Bond adventure since The Spy Who 
Loved Me — which is to say it’s got more 
good bits than the last few entries in the 
series. In this one, the redoubtable Roger 
Moore faces off against a trio of foes: a 
slimy jewel smuggler (Louis Jourdan) ; his 
beautiful boss, Octopussy (Maud Adams) ; 
and a hawkish Soviet commander (Steven 
Berkoff) who wants to lead his nation to 
military supremacy by setting off nuclear 
bombs. The filmmakers err in spreading the 
villainy over three characters, but the chase 
scenes have a mad comic verve, and Roger 
Moore has never had more fun playing 
Bond. There isn't just a gleam in his eye 
now; his whole face is twinkling with delight 
Directed by John Glen. Allston, suburbs. 

* * *X AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
(1982). Richard Gere stars in a the kind of 
movie they don't make anymore — the 
romantic saga of a lonely drifter who signs 
up with the rigorous Naval Aviation Officers 
Candidate School, falls in love with one of 
the local girls (Debra Winger) , and learns 
how to care. The story is thoroughly 
predictable, but Gere and Winger's scenes 
together have a vibrant sexiness one 
seldom sees on the Hollywood screen, and 


In the spring of 1980 


Lou Gossett Jr. gives an inspired per- 
formance as the hardened drill sergeant 
whose love-hate relationship with Gere 
erupts into a full-scale psychological war 
Directed by Taylor Hackford. Harvard 


Square 
Pp 


*® ® PAL JOEY (1957). Rodgers and Hart's 
musical about a heel (Frank Sinatra) who 
tries to build a fancy nightclub in San 
Francisco and finds himself caught between 
arich woman (Rita Hayworth) and a young 


entertainer (Kim Novak) manages to look 
somber and sour on the screen, in part 
because it's been bowdlerized. But Sinatra, 
Hayworth, and Novak make a sexy triangle 
indeed, and the show boasts one of the 
most sublime scores in musical history: you 
can't hate a movie in which Frank Sinatra 
sings tunes like ‘Bewitched, Bothered, and 
Bewildered,"’ “‘My Funny Valentine,”’ ‘‘The 
Lady Is a Tramp,"’ and “Small Hotel." 
Boston Public Library 
* & XPAULINE AT THE BEACH (1983). 
Eric Rohmer's sunny erotic comedy about 
Continued on page 46 


HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE 
1-2-3 


1 Double Features On Our Giant Screen 


The Man Who Would Be King2:55-7:40 


Lion in Winter 


12:30-5: 15- 10:00 
2:10-4:55-7:50 
1:00-3:45-6:30-9:30 


An Officer and a Gentieman 3:05-7:30 


American Gigolo 





Sunday, Bloody Sunday 
The Music Lovers 


Cujo 


The Exorcist 


THE LATE SHOW 
Fri.-Sat. 
Dec. 9-10 


TIMWETRON 


the port at Mariel Harbor 
was opened, and thousands 
set sail for the United States. 


They came in search 


of the American Dreani. 


ve Came e 


1:00-5: 15-9:45 
12:00-4:05-8:10 
1:55-6:00- 10:05 
12-3:55-7:55 
1:45-5:40-9:40 
12:30-3:55-7:35 
2: 15-5:40-9:35 


* Flesh Gordon (Mid.) 
* N.Y. Erotic Film Festival (Mid.) 
« American Werewolf in London (11:30) 


Risky Business 
The Graduate 


2 (with cach Caine) 


3 “Tomorrow” 
Starring Robert Duvall 


10 Church St. - Corner Church & Mas 
TICKETRON - Ex Ss 1g t 


12:30-4:05-7:50 
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“.. A brilliant performance..." 
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“A TERRIFIC 
MOTION PICTURE. 
GO SEE IT.”’ 


—Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA, ABC-TV 
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One of them found it on the 
sun-washed avenues of 
Miami...wealth, power and 
passion beyond 

his wildest dreams. 


He was Tony Montana. 
* The world will remember 


: him by another name 
‘* * *& & x... Heroic, Humorous, 


Entertaining epic... Destined For Greatness. "’ .. SCARFACE 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


~Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 
* OFIN A. ALONZO) 


ASL. 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


‘The American movie of the year. An epic as 
full of soul as it is of spectacale. "’ LOUIS A STROLLER 
NEWSWEEK 
PRODUCED BY 


MARTIN BREGMAN 


‘‘ The most important, thrilling and inspired 
movie of the year. An instant American 
classic. ‘The Right Stuff’ is the 


frontrunner for the Oscar . "’ 
— Pat Collins.CBS News, CBS-TV 
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With a vengeance. 
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Six attractive vacationers who meet on the 
beach and go through several days of 
romantic adventure. The movie is as in- 
tricately planned out as a Moliére farce, but 
Rohmer camouflages the elaborate story 
devices with his breezy insouciance and 
with the sunlit cinernatography of Nestor 
Almendros, which makes the Brittany 
beach look like paradise. The mood is so 
light, funny, and infectious that you may not 
realize how close the director has come to 
making an antiromantic fable. For Rohmer, 
it isn't love that's real — it's the comic glory 
of the chase. With Arielle Dombasle, Féodor 
Atkine, and Amanda Langlet. Nickelodeon 


**k'%THE RETURN OF MARTIN 
GUERRE (1983). This colorful 16th-century 
drama is the true story of an adventurer who 
arrived in the French village of Artigat 
Claiming to be the long-lost Martin Guerre 

a young man who, years before, had 
abandoned his new bride months after their 
wedding. The older, brawnier Martin 
(played by Gérard Depardieu) settles in 
with Guerre’s wife (Nathalie Baye) , his old 
friends, and so on, and soon we're question- 
ing whether he’s the real Martin, and if not, 
why he’s pretending to be. In the hands of 
director Daniel Vigne, this enigmatic legend 
becomes both a dreamy period piece and 
an arresting mystery story, and though it’s 
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resolved too neatly, Depardieu and Baye 
are lovely to watch together. Coolidge 
Corner, West Newton 

* * *XRETURN OF THE SECAUCUS 7 
(1980). The first feature written and directed 
by John Sayles is a comedy of modern 
manners that bristles with verbal and 
narrate invention. Sayles skillfully inter- 
weaves the stories of seven old friends — 
activists and semi-activists who have known 
each other since the "60s — who meet for a 
weekend reunion on a New Hampshire 
farm. The acting isn't always equal to the 
layered, ironic dialogue, but the movie deftly 
captures the tragicomedy and confusion of 
life in the post-'60s era. Charles 
*&*X*XTHE RIGHT STUFF (1983). 
Writer/director Philip Kaufman has turned 
Tom Wolfe’s celebrated account of the 
early years of the space program into a rich, 
fluctuating, engrossing mixture of satire, 
adventure, and docudrama. Like Wolfe, 
Kaufman wants to revive a concept of valor 
that our recent political history has 
tarnished; he wants to satirize the media's 
celebritymongering, to show us that the 
astronauts — America's “‘square’’ heroes 
— had harder edges than prevailing press 
accounts indicated. But the director also 
goes for a fierce emotionalism that Wolfe 
never attempted, not realizing that the 
events he’s taken straight from the book 
don’t warrant it, and so the movie never 
coheres. Still, this nuts-and-bolts aviation 
saga re-creates the astronauts’ intense 
closeness, and when the movie takes to the 
air, it soars; never has a film put across the 
danger and fragility of modern aviation with 
such roughhewn authenticity and visual 
eloquence. The gifted cast includes Ed 
Harris, Mary Jo Deschanel, Fred Ward, 
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Dennis Quaid, and Scott Glenn. Cheri, 
Circle 

* *RISKY BUSINESS (1983). An am- 
bitious, artfully photographed teenage sex 
comedy that ends up paying lip service to its 
up-to-the-minute ideas. Tom Cruise plays a 
horny high-school virgin whose parents go 
away for a week. Giving in to desperation, 
he phones a sultry young hooker named 
Lana (Rebecca De Mornay) and ends up 
becoming a pimp for a day, dealing Lana 
and her slinky colleagues out of his own 
living room as his pals wait in line to be 
serviced. Writer/director Paul Brickman 
may be less serious than he thinks he is 
Harvard Square, Academy, suburbs 
*&k*k'2ATHE ROAD WARRIOR (1982). 
George Miller's sequel to Mad Max is a 
sustained, slash-and-burn B-movie epic 
Our hero, Max (Mel Gibson), is now a 
grizzled ‘‘man with no name” who finds 
himself in the middie of a raging battle 
between a horde of marauding punk 
motorcyclists and a crew of pilgrims living 
family style in an abandoned factory. 
Miller's characters are too schematic, but 
he has created a futuristic nightmare world 
as menacing as that of a first-rate horror 
film, and his high-speed highway melees are 
cleaner, faster, and more shockingly violent 
than anything previous action pictures have 
given us; this movie is a flaming anthem to 
entropy. Coolidge Corner, Somerville Thea- 
ter, Harvard Square. 


**SAVAGE MESSIAH (1977). Ken 
Russell in full froth, inventing a mad, showy 
biography of the 20th-century avant-garde 
sculptor Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. The movie 
isn't as nasty or wild as The Devils, and at 
times it even approaches the sentimental, 
but Russell's special meretriciousness is 
always in evidence. A completely listless 
actor named Scott Anthony plays the 
haunted sculptor (who died at the age of 
23), and the great Dorothy Tutin gives a 
splendidly theatrical performance as the 
older woman with whom he shared a 
frustrating Platonic relationship. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*&*'ATHE SEARCHERS (1956). John 
Ford tapped a spooky, obsessive strain in 
the makeup of the Western hero and 
created an intriguing ‘‘alternative’’ Western 
that some regard as a central myth of the 
genre. John Wayne is the frontiersman 
whose search for a child (Natalie Wood) 
taken captive by the Indians becomes his 
entire life. The Searchers was embraced by 
a generation of Hollywood filmmakers 
because the mixture of racism and heroism 
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in Wayne's character creates the illusion of 
moral complexity. The movie is visually 
impressive, but it’s also heavy, humorless, 
and dramatically inert. Harvard Film 
Archive 

*&*& kK XSEVEN SAMURAI (1954). The 
uncut, 208-minute version of Akira 
Kurosawa’'s great 16th-century battle epic 
Nearly all the restored footage is from the 
first half, in which samurai leader Takashi 
Shimura gathers an elite corps of homeless 
warriors to fight the band of plunderers 
who've been victimizing a small village. The 
extraordinary battle sequences in the sec- 
ond half are essentially unaltered, but now 
the movie has greater scope and balance 
This is one of the most accessible of 
Japanese films — partly because it is so 
similar to the American Western in form and 
themes — and it’s a marvel: touching, 
funny, and spelibinding throughout. With 
the great Toshiro Mifune. Off the Wall. 

* & & XSMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 
(1955). Ingmar Bergman's bittersweet 
roundelay uses boudoir-farce conventions, 
a magical country estate, and a beautifully 
realized turn-of-the-century feeling to forge 
a universal tribute to man’s helplessness in 
the face of sexuality. The movie is exquisite- 
ly cast: Eva Dahibeck as the actress, 
Gunnar Bjdrnstrand as the lawyer who is her 
former lover, Ulla Jacobsson as his virginal 
bride, Jarl Kulle as the count who is 
Dahibeck’s current lover, and, if you're still 
listening, the young, entrancing Harriet 
Andersson as a lubricious maid. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

* * XSMITHEREENS (1982). Susan 
Seidelman’s funny and remarkably assured 
independent feature about New York's 
punk underground. Wren (Susan Berman) , 
the heroine of the film, is a poseur and a 
hanger-on, an East Village punkette who's 
so alienated she can’t even fit into the 
punks’ misfit culture. For a while she hooks 
up with’Paul, a rube who lives in a van under 
the West Side highway, but even he wises 
up, and Wren is left alone, waiting for the 
ticket to fame that will never come. 
Seidelman moves her story to-a nervous 
urban rhythm (the dark, jangly music is by 
the Feelies) , and the performances have an 
authentic, rough-edged quality — perhaps 
because the actors all appear to be playing 
versions of their real-life selves. With 
Richard Hell. Somerville Theater. 

THE SMURFS AND THE MAGIC FLUTE 
(1983). The Smurfs appear in a feature- 
length animated film that has almost 
nothing to do with Mozart. Beacon Hill, 
Academy, suburbs. 

*&*XXSOLARIS (1976). Based on 
Stanislaw Lem’s novel, this rich, ambiguous 
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‘THE MAN WHO LOVED WOMEN"... 
Compliments of SACK 


to be held on December 15, 1983, 


at the Sack Charles Cinema at 8 p.m. 


Tickets are available at the following locations: 


131 State St. Boston 822 Boylston St. Chestnut Hill 
723-4244 232-4800 


One hundred tickets will be given away. 
Limited to one pair per person while 
supplies last. No obligation. 


“THE MAN WHO LOVED WOMEN" is the story of an incurable 
romantic played by Burt Reynolds and his lifelong love affair 
with the other half of the human race. S| 
Andrews, Kim Basinger, Marilu Henner, Jennifer Edwards, 
Cynthia Sikes, and Denise Crosby. 
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Soviet science-fiction film tells the story of 
Chris Kelvin, a psychologist whose ability to 
bare his soul to the alien forces of Solaris (a 
distant planet swathed in an ocean resem- 
bling a giant brain) sparks his own 
harrowing evolution (& la Kubrick's 
Starchild) , as well as the evolution of Solaris 
itself. Director Andrei Tarkovsky has 
couched this tale in earthy imagery reminis- 
cent of Dovzhenko, and the result is a minor 
landmark in the sci-fi genre. Natalya Bond- 
archuk delivers a scorching performance as 
an alien attempting to live in the worid of 
men.. Harvard Film Archive. 

* ‘2 STAR 80 (1983). Bob Fosse has turned 
the tragic suécess story of Dorothy Stratten 
(Mariel Hemingway), the Playboy Play- 
mate who was murdered by her jealous 
husband/ promoter, into the kind of ‘‘hard- 
hitting’ show-biz exposé that packs only a 
sucker punch. Fosse may have feared 
taking on a ‘‘sleazy"’ story, but the problem 
with this slick, grim melodrama is that it isn’t 
sleazy enough — it’s glitteringly gritty. Eric 
Roberts gives a slimy, fascinating per- 
formance as Paul Snider, but Fosse only 
touches on the sexual spell that this 
Vancouver hustler cast over the virginal 
Stratten. What's more, he hasn't shown us 
how the big-time hucksterdom of a Hugh 
Hefner inspires the small-time ruthlessness 
of a Snider. All we're left with is the same old 
Hollywood saga of a wife soaring to the top 
while the husband who discovered her 
slides downhill. Charles 

*&kk'ATHE STORY OF ADELE H. 
(1975). One of the few indelible movies 
Francois Truffaut has made since the early 
‘60s. Based on a true story, the movie casts 
19-year-old Isabelle Adjani as Victor Hugo's 
daughter, Adele, who followed her ex-lover 
around the world in a‘romantic frenzy 
Truffaut has never painted a grander, more 
penetrating portrait of obsessive love, and 
Adjani gives a startling performance in what 
— sadly — has remained the only ac- 
claimed movie of her career. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*k*XXLA STRADA (1954). Federico 
Fellini's allegorical fairy tale isn’t a deep or 
complex work, but it’s a superb achieve- 
ment in shading and mood, and it boasts a 
trio of memorable performances. Giulietta 
Masina is the innocent peasant woman 
Gelsomina, Anthony Quinn the brutish 
strongman who buys her for compa- 
nionship, and Richard Basehart the ill-fated 
jester. Somerville Theater 

* STREAMERS (1983). David Rabe's play 
about stateside barracks life at the start of 
the Vietnam War conveys a communal 
claustrophobia that will hit home to most 
everyone who's gone through high school 
(not to mention basic training). Un- 
fortunately, it also boasts the typical Rabe 
combination of heavy-handed satire, 
strained allegory, and clotted melodrama 
The material is too abstract to set off 
dramatic sparks, and it closes in on that 
protean film director Robert Altman, who 
concocts visual asides that make the action 
flow-more smoothly but who can't redeem 
Rabe's pretentious dramaturgy. Matthew 
Modine, Mitchell Lichtenstein, and Michael 
Wright are playing stagebound concepts 
rather than characters, and they come off 
less as tired soldiers than as overworked 
actors. Orson Welles. 

*& kX XSTRANGERS ON A_ TRAIN 
(1951). Working from a Patricia Highsmith 
novel, Alfred Hitchcock fashioned one of his 
most ingenious, satisfying films, the story of 
a professional tennis player (Farley 
Granger) who finds himself enmeshed in 
the scheme of a psychopath — a mother- 
fixated rich boy who wants to swap 
murders. Robert Walker gives a memorable 
performance as Bruno, the mincing, devil- 
may-care murderer who has his own bizarre 
ideas of retribution. With the exception of 
Norman Bates, he’s Hitchcock’s most 
engaging nutcase. Somerville Theater. 
SUDDEN IMPACT (1983). Clint Eastwood 
returns to the role of Dirty Harry in the fourth 
chapter of the series. In this one, Detective 
Callahan's search for a murderer is com- 
plicated when he himself becomes the 
target of an underworld assassination plot. 
With Sandra Locke; directed by Eas}wood 
Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**XXSUNDAY, BLOODY SUNDAY 
(1971). John Schiesinger's best film is the 
story of an unconventional triangle: a 
respected homosexual doctor (Peter Finch, 
in his finest performance), a smart, brittle 
employment counselor (Glenda Jackson) , 
and the man they both love, a handsome, 
callow kinetic sculptor (Murray Head) 
whose life — it is painfully obvious — has 
never been touched by suffering. Harvard 
Square 


T 


*&kXKXTHE T.A.M.l. SHOW (1965). The 
original rock movie, the one that made all 
our little hearts throb when we were still in 
pageboys and pegged pants. The list of 
singers featured in this little film is 
astonishing: the Supremes, the Rolling 
Stones, Smokey Robinson and the Mira- 
cles, the Beach Boys, Chuck Berry, Marvin 
Gaye, Gerry and the Pacemakers, Lesley 
Gore, Jan and Dean, Billy J. Kramer, and 
James Brown, who in an epoch-making 
performance falis on his knees with the 
agony of his artistry. Off the Wall. 


**: TERMS OF ENDEARMENT (1983). 
Writer/director James L. Brooks is known 
for having created The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, but in this season's big Hollywood 
soap opera, which he adapted from Larry 
McMurtry’s 1975 novel, he hasn't suc- 
ceeded in transferring the warmth and low- 
key comic style of his TV shows to the 
movies. Terms of Endearment is a long, 
sprawling weepie about the relationship 
between a young married woman (Debra 
Winger) and her cantankerous but lovable 
old mom (Shirley MacLaine). The movie 
has some poignant sideline performances, 
notably Jack Nicholson's as the heliraising 
astronaut-next-door and John Lithgow’s as 


the friendly, nervous banker with whom 
Winger has an affair. But the movie itself has 
almost no conviction. Underneath its re- 
alistic veneer, it's like a board game about 


male-female and parent-child relationships. 


— complete with “Pain’’ and ‘‘Pleasure” 
cards and “‘Sorry’’ points. Cheri, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

* '2 THX-1138 (1971). The first feature film 
by George Lucas (a remake of his prize- 
winning student effort at USC) is one of 
those morbidly serious antiutopian numbers 
in which oppressed men and women with 
shaved heads are driven underground by 
pollution and forced to live in a technologi- 
cal nightmare of computers and endless 
white corridors. In other words, it's what 
Lucas got away from in Star Wars. The 
movie is a pain, but its white-on-white, 
futuristic look is accomplished, and there's 
an exciting chase sequence at the end. With 
Robert Duvall and Donald Pleasence 
Harvard Film Archive. 

* *X TOMORROW (1972). Robert Duvall 
had his first starring role in this bleak, quiet 
adaptation of Faulkner's story about a 
backwoods farmer who comes to care for 
an abandoned pregnant woman he finds 
passed out cold on his land. The movie 
might have been a study for Tender 
Mercies, what with its vast silences and its 
atmosphere of sodden Christian melan- 
choly, and it’s easily one of the most 
earnest, ‘“‘uncompromised”’ attempts to 
bring Faulkner to the screen. Yet nothing in 
the film quite works. Duvall succeeds at 
disappearing inside the skin of his charac- 
ter, but you're kept so aware of what a 
monosyllabic dum-dum he’s playing that 
the performance never jelis. Hemming and 
hawing as if he were bucking for a guest 
appearance on The Hillbilly Bear, Duvail's 
Jackson Fentry isn’t just inarticulate; he's 
barely alive. Joseph Anthony directed 
Harvard Square 

*&*'ATRADING PLACES (1983). For 
once, director John Landis (Animal 
House ) has come up with a comedy that's 
more than a gagged-up premise. This story 
of a prissy Philadelphia executive (Dan 
Aykroyd) and a low-life hustler (Eddie 
Murphy) who change places a la Prince and 
the Pauper has its share of gross food jokes; 


it also has unity and finesse, Dan Aykroyd’s 
best screen performance, and the ir- 
resistible sight of Eddie Murphy living it up in 
a three-piece suit. Featuring Ralph Bellamy 
and Don Ameche as the sadistic, fabulously 
wealthy Duke brothers, and Jamie Lee 
Curtis as a friendly hooker. Galeria, 
Academy, suburbs. 


*& & k'AUNDER FIRE (1983). Set during 
the 1979 Nicaraguan revolution, this politi- 
cal thriller is an intricate high adventure in 
which the action (and there's plenty) 
always poses the movie's most unsettling 
questions. Director Roger Spottiswoode 
and screenwriter Ron Shelton plummet their 
journalist heroes — Nick Nolte, Joanna 
Cassidy, and Gene Hackman — into one 
life- and conscience-threatening situation 
after another, leading them into a no man's 
land where good intentions are not sufficient 
to be their guide. The film is sympathetic to 
the plight of the Sandinista rebels, but it's 
hardly a leftist position paper: Spot- 
tiswoode’s goal is to shake us out of 
categorical thinking — about journalists as 
well as Third World revolutions. With 
splendid supporting performances by Ed 
Harris and Jean-Louis Trintignant. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 


*&*kKXWARGAMES (1983). John 
Badham’s timely amalgam of video games 
and nuclear war does a careless job of 
bridging realism and fantasy, but it’s a 
flashy, entertaining thriller nonetheless. The 
hero (Matthew Broderick) is a teenage 
computer whiz who, thinking he's dis- 
covered a new line of home video games 
accidentally taps into a Defense Depart- 
ment computer and causes the panicked 
military honchos to begin preparing for 
World War Ill. At times the movie slips into 
standard spy/disaster-movie fare, but the 
premise is so potent that you spin tight past 
the lapses. With Dabney Coleman and Ally 
Sheedy. Circle, suburbs 
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of a celebrated fiction feature about New 
York's subculture of rappers, break 
dancers, and graffiti artists. Directed by 
Charles Ahearn. Coolidge Corner, Orson 
Welles 

*&*'2AWOMEN IN LOVE (1969). Ken 
Russell's baroque adaptation of D.H. Law- 
rence is a bit hard to follow if you haven't 
read the book — but then, has storyline 
ever mattered to Russell? Glenda Jackson 
and Oliver Reed turn in performances that 
are notable less for their depth or sensitivity 
than for their bizarre intensity, and the 
movie offers several stunning visual set- 
pieces. Coolidge Corner 


* ‘2 THE WORLD ACCORDING TO GARP 
(1982). Director George Roy Hill and 
screenwriter Steve Tesich have created a 
facetious photo album of John Irving's 
celebrated novel in which even the most 
horrifying episodes are made to seem joky 
and cute. Telling the tale of T.S. Garp 
(Robin Williams), the novelist who strug- 
gles to do his job and protect his family in a 
world fraught with assassins, rapists, ma- 
rauding feminists, and seductive youths, Hill 
and Tesich have replaced Irving's trag- 


icomedy with their own tragic-archness. The 
film seems to have been made so that its 
creators could thump each other on the 
back and yell, “Yep, we did it — we 
adapted that mother!’’ John Lithgow and 
Glenn CloSe give superb supporting per- 
formances. Somerville Theater 


& & AZELIG (1983). Woody Allen's latest 
effort is an impish cinematic prank, the 
closest he’s come to putting one of his New 
Yorker parodies on film. The entire movie is 
a mock documentary assembled around 
Leonard Zelig (played by Allen) , a passive 
figure who rose to prominence in the ‘20s 
and '30s as the ‘human chameleon’’ for his 
ability to take on the characteristics of 
anyone he came into contact with. Zelig 
seems to be about how the drive to conform 
can turn you into a freak, and though it's 
sometimes very funny, Allen is so caught up 
in the technical feat of reproducing old 
newsreels that he never explores his subject 
in any depth. Gordon Willis did the master- 
fully grainy cinematography. West Newton 





THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES. NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 14 2 


SRY Ie2 


204 tremont st. 
487-4661 


* NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO @ CONTINUOUS FROM 10AM * 


FANTASY ISLAND 


ONE NIGHT STAND 


INCHES 


plus 


EL PASO 


New T.V. Lounge Featuring Best in Gay Video Plus Special Sports 


EXCLUSIVE 1st RUN ! 


From the pages of PENTHOUSE 


PREMIER ENGAGEMENT — HUSTLER and OUI comes 


Starring: 


JOHN 


Mm HOLMES 
4 


SEKA 


( DESIREE 
COSTAU 


A, 
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NEY 


& 
~ 
me 


75 CAUSE WaaY St 
523 4050 
Cont h 1OAM 


PUSSYCAT | 
CINEMA 


STUART & WASH 
462-1350 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART PRESENTS 


CURRENTS 


AN ONGOING LOOK AT THE BROAD DIVERSITY IN TODAY'S 
CONTEMPORARY ART STYLES, THEMES AND ISSUES. 


ON VIEW 


Eno/Chandler, environmental sound/video/ambient music installation 
Jonathan Borofsky, sound/drawing/motorized sculpture installation 
Robert Mapplethorpe, Barbara Kruger, photographs 
Jenny Holzer, truisms 
Roland Reiss, sculpture 
John Alexander, Nino Longobardi, Daniel Gorini, Andy Warhol, 
paintings 


VIDEO 


Dan Boord 
Juna Downey 
Shigeko Kubota 

ug Hall 
isaac Cronin 
Luis Aira 


Benjamin Bergery 
Skip Sweeney 
General idea 
Terry Seltzer 
Nam June Paik 
Lisa Steele 


NOON FORUM VIDEO/LECTURE — 


VICTORIA HOWARD 
December 2, 12:15 


The ICA launches a month-long series, Community Expressions with 
Voices of Black Women. Featured guest is VICTORIA HOWARD, 
producer of Dancin’ in the Street. Members free; Non-Members 

regular gallery admission. 


ICA GUEST LECTURE 


JOHN ROCKWELL, NEW YORK TIMES 


MUSIC CRITIC 


December 6, 8 p.m. 

Rockwell addresses the connections between avant-garde music and rock in 
New York and London. Lecture to be illustrated with music tapes, providing an 
historical context for the ICA's environmental installation by Brian Eno and 
Michael Chandler. 

Wine reception with Mr. Rockwell to follow. 

Tickets $3.50 Non-Members; $2.50 for Members and students with |.D. 
Call 266-5151 for further ICA Arts/information; 

266-5152 for business information. 

THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


BOYLSTON 


955 STREET, BOSTON, MA 02115 
THESE PROGRAMS ARE SUPPORTED IN PART, BY THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX, THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND 

HUMANITIES, AND THE NEA. 
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an — — a sae a _ THE MOVIE THAT PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT... 
ive pleasure to people not on 
m i ag rial but for ae “A MOVING MOTION PICTURE nae 
hristmases to come. °’— Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
a A LOVE STORY... A TRIUMPH!” 


Gene Shalit, NBC-TV TODAY SHOW 


“WONDERFUL! 


It will make you feel 


warm all over?’ 
—Rex Reed, SYNDICATED COLUMNIST — 


“A HAPPY OCCASION...” 


~—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 
STREISAND 


Af iin: u vith muUSU. 


UNITED ARTISTS Presents A BARWOOD FILM“YENTL” MANDY PATINKIN AMY IRVING 
Screenplay by JACK ROSENTHAL ant BARBRA STREISAND Based on YENTL, THE YESHIVA BOY by ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 
Music by MICHEL LEGRAND Lyrics by ALAN & MARILYN BERGMAN Ex Pr er LARRY DE WAAY 


METRO-GOLDWYN: MAYER Presents [PG] Perera conaace suomesTen @B } Co-Producer RUSTY LEMORANDE Produced & Direct ty BARBRA STREISAND (fa 
A BOB CLARK FILM “A CHRISTMAS STORY” [naar sarena i ree mmenrreesaomm | Original Soundirack Album on Columba Records and Tapes OCaMMIMS in 
Starring MELINDA DILLON DARREN MCGAVIN and PETER BILLINGSLEY ; 
Based on the novel “IN GOD WE TRUST, ALL OTHERS PAY CASH” by JEAN SHEPHERD 


Screenplay by JEAN SHEPHERD & LEIGH BROWN & BOB CLARK . 
Produced by RENE DUPONT and BOB CLARK Directed by BOB CLARK Starts Friday, Dec. 9 
StS & y DOLBY DOLBY DOLBY 
= £Pp-< 


SACK SACK SACK CINEMA } 


CHARLES 1-2-3 || SOMERVILLE NATICK 


1950 CAMBRIDGE ST AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE 237-5840 ROUTES 
neor GOV. CTR. 227-1330 628-7000 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


ALLSTON “ASNATICK 


SOMERVILLE 16 HARVARD fore 237-3840 ROUTES SHOWCASE )(CiRCiE CINEMA ]( SHOWCASE SHOWCASE 


028-7000 poston 277-2140 1h SS ee DEDHAM 399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE WOBURN REVERE 
SHOWCASE SHOWCASE j 326-4955 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 933-5330 286-1660 
DEDHAM REVERE ROUTE } at 128 566-4040 RT. 128 NEAR 93 C 1 and ROUTE 60 


326-4955 


007 IS NUMBER ONE 
_—— The excitement NEVER stops. 
=)|(@)/[=) And the thrills NEVER end. 


==) 


DIRTY HARRY IS AT IT AGAIN 


SS Be TS NEVER AGAIN 3 


.) JACK SCHWARTZMAN sno KEVIN MCCLORY rent 


IMPACT eT 
ALANS WAR ORORUER WL VOR SYDO  BAREARA CARRERA 


Stamng CLINT EASTWOOD and SONDRA LOCKE Executive Producer FRITZ MANES weet of Protagiady DOUGLAS SLOCOMBE 8.5.0. teen: oy MICHEL LEGRAND 
Music by LALO SCHIFRIN Screenplay by JOSEPH C STINSON Story by EARL E. SMITH & CHARLES B. PIERCE Kvecutone Proton REVEL 


5 nastmctss a> Produced and Directed by CLINT EASTWOOD + wanwen communicanions coupanr 
mote 17 MEQUIAES accompa | T 
| S| pment On sous Guanoun | echnicolor* 


Starts Friday, Dec. 9 
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Father and son 
getaway. 


% Announcing two new three wheelers from Suzuki. This is three ween 
an ‘gy father and son style. The “father” is the ALT 125 3x 
geég® with three wheels, six speeds (including exclusive 
reverse) and a reliable 125cc four-stroke engine. 
. It's even got a “Power Low” gear for pulling you out 
, of tight spots. 
- The Buddy System. To go along 
6 is our new Suzuki TrailBuddy, the smallest three 
wheeler on the market. It's light, sturdy and easy for beginning riders to have fun on. And 
with a one-speed transmission and an automatic clutch, the TrailBuddy is perfect for 
teaching even the smallest adventurers how to ride. SUZUKI. 


Stop by today. We'll show you the greatest pair of threes e ° 
youve ever ridden... the 3x6 and TrailBuddy from Suzuki, 2he Sensation of Suzaki. 


CYCLERIDERS UNLIMITED 
2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Mass. 
Gift Certificates available 
Tel, 295-7295 Wednesday & Friday 9-8 3 10% Off. 
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old storage 
Packing up your bike for the winter 


by Scot Lehigh 


he difference between 
T chilly and cold is a matter 

of degrees. And to a 
degree, it’s relative: one person's 
nippy is another’s numbing. Still, 
by now, fall has slid far enough 
down into winter that even 
diehard motorcyclists have aban- 
doned their machines to the 
garage. This time of year, it’s no 
longer a matter of being hardy: 
the ride that just a month ago left 
vou frosty now leaves you 
frostbitten. 

But though the riding season’s 
over, vour cycle shouldn't be 
forgotten. If you simply turn the 
kev to off, kick down the stand, 
and leave it to spend a quiet 
winter in the cold stillness of the 
garage, you'll be in for some 
unpleasant surprises, and _per- 
haps a hefty repair bill, come next 
spring. So, for a few handy tips 
on how to avoid the expensive 
repairs by preparing your bike for 
winter, we talked to Gordon 
Workman, the service manager of 
Honda of Boston. 

Basically, three things work 
against a motorcyle over the 
winter: the cold, the moisture, 
and the state of stasis — that is, 
just sitting still. Of the three, it’s 
the cold and the sitting that will 
kill your battery. Luckily, the 
solution to this problem is rela- 
tively simple. (More on the “‘rela- 
tively” to follow.) Just remove the 
battery, an operation § ac- 
complished by unscrewing the 
terminal bolts and lifting it out of 
the square case. (Put the bolts 
back through the brass cable 
ends and screw the nuts back on, 
and you'll be sure of having them 
when you want to reconnect the 


battery. Put them in your pocket 
and you've started a game of 
memory roulette that even the 
Amazing Kreskin would have a 
hard time winning.) 

It's good to charge the battery 
before you store it, and Workman 
recommends charging it two or 
three times over the course of the 
winter, because the plates tend to 
lose their charge even when 
sitting in a relatively warm place. 
“If you don’t have a charger, vou 
should at least bring it in [to a 
garage or cycle shop] once during 
the winter to get it charged,” he 
advises. If you're doing the charg- 
ing vourself, remember to re- 
move the little plastic caps before 
you begin. The charging process 
makes the acid in the battery 
effervesce, and if you don’t take 
out the caps, the pressure that 
builds up can blow them out or 
crack the cell. 

Once the battery is done charg- 
ing (you can check it on a tester, 
or simply leave it on overnight), 
reinsert the caps and find a 
reasonably warm place to put it. 
The temperature shouldn't go 
much below 50 degrees, and a 
steady 60 to 65 is much better. 
Any place where it won't be 
knocked over or dropped is fine 
— any place, that is, except on a 
cement floor. Strangely enough, 
some bike owners swear that 
there’s something about sitting 
on a cement floor that seems to 
drain the charge from a battery, 
almost as certainly as leaving the 
headlight on overnight would. 
These days, batteries are $50-plus 
a throw; properly charged and 
stored, one should last three or 
four years, so it’s worth the time 





and trouble to take care of yours. 

(I learned this lesson the hard 
way: it took me two $50 checks, 
written in the warmth of May, 
before | finally remembered to 
take the battery out when the 
night temperatures started edg- 
ing down toward freezing on a 
regular basis in the fall. And even 
then, it was two more years 
before | managed to keep a 
battery for more than one season. 
Before leaving for college, I'd 
take the batterv out, charge it, 
and tuck it safely away in my 
closet. Hypothetically, that 
should have done the trick — but 
it never did. The problem was, 
my mother liked to weed the 
closet over the winter. She's a 
little like James Thurber’s aunt, 
except that her béte noire isn't 
burglers but things that might 
explode — anything that might 
explode. Furnaces. Golf balls. 
Aerosol cans. Bic lighters. 
Chestnuts roasting on an open 
fire. Motorcycle batteries. Every 
Christmas I'd come home, go out 
to have a look at my Honda, and 
there, sitting in the cold on the 
cement floor beside it, would be 
my battery. In my junior year, | 
took my battery to college with 
me. It was heavy enough to make 
a decent bookend, and it added a 
stylish touch to the cinderblock- 
and-milk-crate decor.) 

After taking care of the battery, 
the next thing you should do is 
drain the gas tank. If you have a 
full tank, it may seem like a 
shame to waste the gas. Like 
most petroleum products, 
though, it degrades over time; 
what's unleaded super-premium 
now will be just so much ex- 


pensive sludge next spring, and 
you'll introduce it to your 
carburetors at your own peril. 
You can drain the tank by pulling 
off one of the tubes that lead to 
the carburetors and opening the 
gas-shutoff valve. (Have a small 
can or jar ready, or you'll give the 
engine casing and your jeans a 
dousing that both can do with- 
out.) To keep condensation (and 
thus rust) out of the tank, Work- 

man recommends spraying the 
inside with a liberal dose of 
WD-40, a silicone-based. lubri 

cant. 

The carbs also need to be 
drained. This is particularly true 
on the newer bikes, which, be- 
cause of EPA requirements, have 
smaller carburetor jets. Since the 
openings ate smaller, those jets 
are more easily clogged by gas 
that has become thick and sticky. 
To drain the carbs, simply un- 
screw the drainage bolts, which 
are situated at the bottom of the 
float bowls. ‘When the fuel has 
drained out, pull the little screws 
out and spray WD-40 into the 
carbs, too,’” Workman says. Re 
member to put the screws back in 
and to re-attach the gasline 

Just as gas degrades, so oil, left 
to sit for long periods, loses those 
qualities that get Bob Hope so 
excited. The stuff now in the pan 
won't do you much good next 
spring, even if it’s relatively new 
Besides, there’s another reason 
for changing it you want to 
lubricate the inside of the engine 
well before putting the bike away 
for the winter. Condensation and 
rust are the enemies of an engine 
that has been left to sit over the 
cold months. The best way to 
fight them is with ample lubri 
cation — nothing wards off con 
densation and the oxidation (or 
rust) it causes the way a liberal 
dose of oil does. However, as 
Workman explains, you want 
pristine oil, because the stuff 
that’s been in the bike while the 
engine has been running will 
contain by-products from the 
combustion process. Those by- 
products tend to diminish the 
oil's lubricating qualities. 

The filter will be soaked with 
old oil, so it, too, should be 
changed. This relatively simple 
operation can be accomplished by 
unscrewing the oil-pan plug, 
which is in the middle of the 
underside of the engine. You'll 
need a good-sized end wrench or 
a socket set with either a long- 
handled ratchet lever or a breaker 
bar, since the plug is invariably 
rusted or heat-locked in. (A word 
of warning: use an end wrench or 
a socket, and not an adjustable 
wrench. Sockets and end 
wrenches fit the bolt size exactly, 
and thus won't slip. Adjustable 
wrenches, on the other hand, give 
a looser purchase and thus tend 
to slip on stubborn bolts, round- 
ing the edges. Five minutes of 
pushing and tugging and slipping 
with a Crescent wrench, and your 
oil-plug top will lose its angles 
and become impossible to grip 
with any wrench. And your 
knuckles will feel like John L. 
Sullivan’s used to on a busy day.) 

Be sure to work with a pan 
nearby and with your sleeves 
rolled up, for a freshet of oil (you 
know — black gold Texas 
tea) that would surprise Jed 
Clampett will gush from the bike 
as soon as the plug comes out. 
And dispose of the used gunk 
properly. Pour it down the sew- 
ers and it'll probably reappear as 
achromatic scum ruining the re- 
flection of the sun the next time 
you jog along the the Charles. 
Some towns have oil-recycling 
centers. Call the town office to 
find out if yours does, or ask at 
your service station. 

Once you've drained the old oil 
and added the new, it’s also a 
good idea to put a little lubricant 
directly in the cylinders. Work- 
man recommends about a table- 
spoon of Marvel Mystery lubri- 
cant, automatic-transmission 
fluid, or even motor oil, in each 
cylinder. Take out the sparkplugs 
and pour the lubricant down the 
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sparkplug holes. That done, you 
want to distribute the new oil 
throughout the engine, and 
spread the cylinder lubricant over 
the piston and cylinder walls. To 
accomplish this, turn the engine 
over 10 or 15 times, leaving the 
sparkplugs out. It’s preferable to 
use the kickstart, but the electric 
start is okay, as long as you ve got 
the plugs out. ‘That will spread 
the oil over the cylinder walls so 
that no rust pits will appear over 
the winter,” Workman explains. 
Put the sparkplugs back in to seal 
the cylinder, and resist the temp- 
tation to start the bike one last 
time; doing so will heat the 
cylinder walls and cause the oil to 
run off. 

Next, the chain. If your bike is 
well maintained, the chain 
should be fairly tight; that’s good 
for efficient riding, but not so 
good for storage. Rust and cold 
will make the links contract and 
tighten, putting unnecessary 
stretching pressure on the joints 

— which, you might say, are the 
weakest links. And rust alone can 
do quite a job: ‘Rust will eat a 
chain up faster than anything,” 
Workman says. ‘‘It’s just like fine 
sandpaper.” To winterize the 
chain, first make sure it’s well 
coated with chain lube. Put the 
bike up on its center stand so that 
the back wheel spins freely, then 
spray chain lube on the chain 
while rotating the wheel slowly 
to expose new, unlubed sections 
to the can’s nozzle. Make sure 
you get plenty down along the 
sides. When finished, 
wipe off thé excess with a rag 

To loosen the chain, all you 
have to do is loosen the chain 
adjustment bolts, which are 
found just below where the axle 
fits into the frame. Loosen them 
enough so that when you press 
the chain at the center with your 
thumb, you have a couple of 
inches or so of play. Then turn 
the adjustment-lock bolts until 
they are firm against the stops. 

Clutch and battery cables also 
need lubricant, though this oper- 
ation is much more of a bother. 
(Or, as Workman puts it, ‘Yeah, 
it’s probably a good idea, but it’s 
a pain in the ass.”’) You can try to 
slop oil into the small space in the 
casing, but trying to get it in that 
way is like trying to get a rich 
man into heaven. It’s better to 
buy the cans of lubricant with 
special nozzles that allow you to 
squirt the stuff down between the 
cable and the casing. Check vour 
cycle shop. 

Over the course of the winter, 
air will leak out of the tires; if you 
leave the bike on its side stand, 
the weight may crack the tire 
sidewalls as the tires flatten. 
Thus, it’s a good idea to put it up 
on the center stand. Spraying the 
sidewalls with a tire preservative 
will also help protect them 
against the cold 

Although you might not realize 
it, the cold can also tarnish vour 
paint, or give those little rust 
spots starting around the dents or 
scratches a real toehold at the 
plate. There are two good ways to 
keep minor rust from spreading 
and to protect your finish. You 
can spray the entire bike with 
WD-40. That, however, leaves 
you with an unenviable cleanup 
job next spring. Perhaps a better 
idea is to give the bike a good 
rubdown with wax. Follow the 
instructions on the can — only, 
instead of wiping the wax off, let 
it sit. It will help keep the 
moisture off the paint through 
the winter months, and when 
you wipe it off in the spring, 
you'll get the added benefit of 
having a bike that looks freshly 
waxed. Do the same with the 
fenders and the rims, but use 
chrome polish. (However, if you 
have no choice but to store the 
bike outside, it’s better to resign 
yourself to the extra cleanup time 
and go the WD-40 route, since 
that provides better protection 
against the moisture. That alone 
won't suffice for outdoor stor- 
age, though; you'll also want 

Continued on page 14 
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The hack is back 


Notes on the sidecar revival 


by Benjamin Svetkey 


ames Morris wasn’t going to miss the 

largest motor-sidecar rally of the 

year. So last June, he hitched his 

“hack” — as the sidecar is known to 
aficionados — to his Suzuki 1000L and 
traveled the 3000 miles of highway 
separating South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
from Lake Tahoe, California. It was not 
an easy journey: while passing through 
the Arizona desert, for instance, Morris 
and his wife Sheryle, who was five 
months pregnant, were caught in a 
sizzling heat wave. Temperatures, he 
recalls, went as high as 114 degrees. “'l 
imagine some people must think | was 
crazy to make the trip,” Morris now says, 
“but we really wanted to go.” 

So, presumably, did approximately 300 
other sidecar buffs from virtually every 
corner of the continent. Sidecar 
enthusiasts — whose’ enthusiasm 
borders on fanaticism — from as far 
away as Florida, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Texas, and Canada puttered their way 
westward last summer for the Lake 
Tahoe rally, hauling with them spouses, 
children, and even their dogs and cats. 
The rally was a tremendous success, in 
the estimation of its sponsor, the United 
Sidecar Association (USA), a six-year-old 
national outfit based in Van Nuys, 
California — a success not only because 
of the size of the crowd it drew, but also 
because of the number of new and 
unfamiliar faces in the crowd. Although 
the USA boasts a membership of approx- 
imately 2500, many of those assembled at 
Lake Tahoe last June were new to the 
organization. Proof positive, says the 
USA, that sidecarring is catching on 
again — that a younger (if not necessarily 
young) generation is bringing some life 
back to a nearly extinct sport. 

For years, after all, sidecarrists have 
been considered suspect, if quaint — like 
those oddballs who still motor the 
highways in reconditioned Edsels and 
De Sotos. Until recently, sidecarrists 
were seen as nostalgia buffs infatuated 
with the dinosaur of the motorcycle 
industry. But, says the USA, people like 
James Morris, a 29- year-old industrial 
mechanic, are redefining the side-car- 
rists’ image. In fact, USA officials at the 
rally were so impressed with Morris's 
enthusiasm and spirit that they instantly 
crowned the newcomer head of the 
association’s New England chapter. 
Morris currently reigns over only about 
400 fellow hack buffs (approximately 70 
of whom are in Massachusetts), but he 
shares the parent organization’s op- 
timism for the future of the sport. “It’s 
making a comeback,” he says. 
‘Americans are rediscovering the side- 
car.” 

~ * * 

Americans may be rediscovering the 
sidecar but it was the English who, 
exactly 80 years ago, discovered it first. 
And they discovered it in a decidedly 


British fashion. 

At the turn of the century, motorcycles 
— little more, really, than bicycles with 
small motors fitted into their frames — 
were just beginning to catch on with 
Britain’s youth. English lads were de- 
termined to take their young ladies along 
for the ride — not at all a simple 
proposition, given the fragile state of the 
early cycles. Someone whose name is 
mercifully lost to history hit upon the 
bright idea of hooking a lightweight, 
single-seat carriage behind the bike. It 
was a clever concept, except that it didn’t 
work. For one thing, passengers in these 
contraptions found themselves traveling 
in a very unromantic cloud of exhaust 
fumes. Worse, the brackets connecting 
the rig to the bike had an alarming 
tendency to unhitch themselves on hills, 
so a young man pouring his heart to his 
passenger might suddenly find her 30 
yards behind, rolling backwards down 
the street. 

This romantic dilemma struck at least 
one British cartoonist as humorous. In 
1903, a facetious solution was suggested 
in Motorcycle Magazine: put the carriage 
on the side of the bike so that lovers 
could be within kissing distance of each 
other. Within months, sidecars were the 
rage of Brittania, and manufacturers like 
Watsonian Sidecars (still in business 
today) and the Swallow Sidecar Com- 
pany (which is now Jaguar Car Inc.) were 
soon established. 

But lovers were not the only ones to 
discover the usefulness of sidecars. By 
World War I, both the Allied and Axis 
powers were finding the motorcycle- 
cum-sidecar to be the perfect military 
vehicle. It could traverse practically any 
terrain and, when necessary, could be 
carried over large obstacles or out of 
muddy ditches. Sidecars, the military 
found, could transport officers quickly in 
relative comfort, and could make an 
extremely efficient mobile station for a 
machine-gunner. In short, what began as 
a fanciful contrivance soon became an 
indispensable cog in the machinery of 
war. 

When American soldiers came home at 
war's end, they brought with them their 
freshly acquired European tastes. Side- 
cars hit the American scene in a big way. 
US manufacturers, like the Flexible 
Sidecar Company of Ohio (now Grum- 
marr, makers of the New York City buses 
that, in 1980, were pulled from the streets 
because of structural problems) began 
churning out their own versions. And 
though the American sidecar industry 
had to compete with Henry Ford's 
affordable Model T, it prospered none- 
theless during the Jazz Age and even 
through the Great Depression. 

It was World War II that stymied the 
hack in this country. Although the 
Germans, Russians; and Britons still 
depended heavily on the sidecar, the US 


introduced the invincible Jeep. The tran- 
sition from two- to four-wheeled military 
transportation nearly wiped out the 
American sidecar industry. Those manu- 
facturers that survived the lean war years 
were quickly finished off by the chang- 
ing styles of the 1950s and ‘60s. Those 
were the years of the lone rider — of 
Marlon Brando in The Wild One and, 
later, Peter Fonda in Easy Rider. Bikers 
were ‘free spirits,” and lugging around a 
passenger in a hack somehow didn't fit 
the image. What's more, in the ‘60s and 
‘70s, the Japanese invaded the American 
motorcycle market with lightweight, and 
very popular, bikes that just couldn’t 
muster the power necessary for having a 
sidecar. 

But in the ‘80s, motorcycles and their 
riders have grown up. The wild ones of 
yesterday are now domesticated hus- 
bands and fathers with responsibilities 
and obligations. And though they might 
not be ready yet to turn in their youthful 
dreams for a station wagon, they don’t 
quite want the old Harley gathering dust 
in the garage, either. Which is precisely 
why hacks are coming back, say the 
people from the United Sidecar Associa- 
tion. Hacks are a compromise for the 
dedicated biker turned family man — a 
way to integrate a new lifestyle with the 
old. 

Statistics prove the point: the average 
age of a USA member is 43 (Morris being 
one of the only ones under 30). Although 
no one at the USA has collected the 
marriage statistics of the association's 
membership, Hal Kendall, the group's 
executive secretary, estimates that vir- 
tually everyone involved in the club has 
a family and children. “They're all 
homespun, family folks,” says Kendall. 
The association “is very much family 
oriented.” 

It’s not hard to see why. Sidecars are 
not only more convenient for married 
bikers than simply riding double, they’re 
also a good deal safer. Most sidecars are 
stable and sturdy carriages, difficult to tip 
over. Hacks also have a tendency to slow 
a bike down, which means accidents are 
less likely to occur, and are less likely to 
be serious when they do. That is, of 
course, if the driver knows what he’s 
doing — if he’s familiar with the 
subtleties of navigating a hack. Accord- 
ing to Morris, that’s not always the case. 

“Imagine trying to drive a tricycle 
down a highway at 40 or 50 miles an 
hour,” he say. “That's what piloting a 
hack is like. It takes a lot to learn how to 
do it.” Nevertheless, few states require 
any additional training for sidecar own- 
ers. In Massachusetts, for instance, all it 
legally takes to hitch a hack to a bike is a 
valid motorcycle license. “It’s crazy,” 
Morris says. If a person hasn’t been 
properly trained when he first gets a 
sidecar “he’s a threat to society. It’s really 
insane to let that person on the road.” 


The problem is that most first-timers 
simply don’t realize that adding a sidecar 
to a motorcycle radically alters every 
facet of driving. Many people simply 
hook their new sidecar onto the left side 
of their bike, and then take off as though 
they were still riding solo. But piloting a 
hack means literally ‘piloting’ the ma- 
chine: rather than leaning into turns, a 
driver has to steer the vehicle. And on 
most sidecars, the steering process opens 
up an entirely new set of navigational 
quirks. Taking a sharp right turn a bit too 
rapidly, for example, can easily lift the 
sidecar’s wheel off the ground and tip the 
bike over. Right turns can be especially 
hazardous if the motorcycle and sidecar 
are unevenly matched: too light a car on 
too heavy a bike will almost guarantee a 
spill at even a modest speed. Some bikers 
take additional precautions by keeping 
weights inside their sidecars. Braking on 
a motorcycle with a third wheel also 
presents some unusual challenges: 
there’s a tendency for a bike with a hack 
attached to pull to the left when stop- 
ping. 

But all this is assuming that the sidecar 
in question is of the standard ‘rigid’ 
variety, with a stationary wheel. A 
‘flexible’ hack — one with a wheel that 
moves from side to side with the motion 
of the bike — requires very different, and 
very complicated, piloting techniques. A 
flexible sidecar, like a solo motorcycle, is 
turned by the driver's leaning — except, 
instead of just balancing himself, the 
driver has to contend with an additional 
150 to 200 pounds of machinery (plus 
another 100 to 150 pounds of person) 
pulling on his left. It takes a great deal of 
practice to do it well. 

Learning to pilot either variety of hack, 
however, is simple compared with the 
process of buying the product. So far, the 
sidecar renaissance has remained chiefly 
a California phenomenon; New England 
motorcycle dealers still consider the 
machine a dinosaur. About the only 
wholesale distributor of sidecars left on 
the East Coast is Jawa, in Plainview, New 
York. Jawa’s been importing the famous 
Velorex from Czechslovakia for 50 years. 
Yet though the Velorex is a fine product, 
many serious sidecarrists consider it the 
Volkswagen of hacks: simple, depen- 
dable, inexpensive (about $1400 retail), 
and a bit dull. 

Finding something more glamorous in 
this part of the country isn’t easy. It 
means combing dozens of motorcycle 
dealerships, hoping that by some quirk 
of fate they've landed a stray Watsonian, 
or perhaps a Russian Nevall (both in the 
$2000 to $3000 range). Another option is 
to spring for Harley-Davidson’s Classic, 
a motorcycle-and-sidecar set that retails 
for $12,000. 

Or you can do what Morris and other 
East Coast riders do — buy a hack from 
one of a number of Midwestern or West 
Coast manufacturers privately, and have 
it shipped to you. There are about a 
dozen reputable companies in the coun- 
try that still put out dependable sidecars 
for anywhere between $1000 and $3500. 
In California alone, there’s Sidestrider in 
Van Nuys, Thompson Cycle Company in 
San Fernando, Motivation Expressway in 
Reseda, and Equalean — makers of a 
slick new flexible-type hack — in Costa 
Mesa. Closer to Boston, there’s Egyptian 
Sidecar in Illinois, Hitchhiker in Ohio, 
Sidecar Industries in lowa, and Auburn 
in Indiana. 

The catch to shipping a hack from out 
of the region, however, is that unless you 
know precisely what you want, you're 
going to be buying blind. Every sidecar 
manufacturer is naturally going to want 
cash before delivery — and delivery, 
incidentally, is going to cost an additional 
$200 to $300, and can take a long as a 
month. 

And, says Ken Rodrigues, service 
manager for Boston Cycle in Belmont, 
the aggravation only gets worse once the 
sidecar arrives. ‘Nothing ever fits right,” 
he says. “There’s always modifications 
that have to be done.” For example, 
unless the hack has a “universal mount,” 
like the Velorex, a certain amount of 
welding, another $200 expense, is going 
to be necessary. Even if the sidecar has a 
universal mount, welding may still be 
desirable, if you want to have an easily 
detachable unit. 

“There are problems,” Morris admits, 
“but it’s definitely worth the trouble. 
There’s nothing like the feeing of inde- 
pendence and freedom you get from a 
motorcycle.” His wife, who's expecting 
any day now, agrees. ‘The trip out west 
was great,” she says. “Except for the heat 
wave, | couldn’t have been more com- 
fortable.”’ 0 
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Wheel power 


Handicapped cyclists overcome the odds 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


r. Eli Factor gets into the wheel- 
D chair and, after a slight struggle, 

wheels himself up the ramp. The 
ramp closes behind him and the platform 
on which the wheelchair is resting rises. 
With one hand, he reaches for a lever and 
pushes it gently. The vehicle — a tractor- 
like thing named the Steiner — takes off, 
cruising around Factor’s back yard while 
he steers it with very slight hand 
motions. He brings the Steiner to a halt. 
The wheelchair platform and ramp go 
down, and Factor wheels himself off the 
ramp and climbs out of the wheelchair. 

Pretty unusual behavior for an able- 
bodied Brockton dentist. But, as presi- 
dent of the Wheelchair Motorcycle As- 
sociation (WMA), Factor is quite proud of 
the Steiner, the open-air vehicle for the 
wheelchair-bound, which the WMA 
helped develop. The Steiner is one of 
several open-air vehicles the WMA has 
researched and modified. The organiza- 
tion is dedicated to “the rediscovery of 
the wonderful world of the outdoors”’ for 
people with spinal-cord injuries. Despite 
its name, there are not many typical 
motorcycles used in the WMA. The 
nonprofit group’s goal is to get the 
wheelchair-bound outdoors, in whatever 
vehicles work best. It’s something that 
Factor never thought about until 1974, 
when his son, Scott — then 16 — fell out 
of a tree while trying to retrieve a football 
and broke his back. 

Scott emerged from the hospital six 
months later, proficient with a wheel- 
chair and able to move himself (or, in the 
terminology of the handicapped, to 
transfer himself) from a wheelchair to a 
car. But ‘‘it was unbearable [for Scott] to 
see kids playing football... being 
grounded,” Factor says. And, though the 
wheelchair is easy to use indoors, or in a 
parking lot, “in the snow, which is 
deadly, you can’t move a wheelchair six 
feet. As for getting into the woods and 
any other outdoor activity, it was a 
complete joke.” Indeed, when Factor 
climbed into the wheelchair to demon- 
strate the Steiner, the chair’s narrow 
wheels bit right into the damp back yard. 

So Factor and his son began to look 
around for an outdoor vehicle. They soon 
learned that, aside from ungainly tank- 
like six-wheelers, none had been de- 
veloped specifically for handicapped 
people. Golf carts “were a great help,” 
but the Factors found that they were best 
suited to the golf course and other 
similarly well-groomed environs. Then, 
says Factor, ‘‘we heard about a three- 
wheel Honda.” With ‘‘no advice as to 
how to use it for the handicapped,” they 
borrowed one from a construction com- 


pany. ‘We strapped Scott to the machine. 
The beauty of this machine is that it is 
automatic. We changed the foot shift to 
the hand shift. He took off,’’ Factor says, 
the memory causing him to break into a 
fond, paternal smile, ‘‘and it was a 
tremendous feeling of power. You 
couldn't stop him. It was like letting him 
out of a cage. We were chasing him all 
over.” 

Once the excitement died down, how- 
ever, the Factors realized that the Honda 
had several disadvantages. It had a pull 
start, it tipped over easily, and it moved 
too fast. But from that first attempt, and 
the search for an outdoor vehicle for the 
handicapped that followed it, grew the 
Wheelchair Motorcycle Association, 
which was incorporated in 1977. 

The association's first newsletter (real- 
lv an 80-page booklet) includes an 
assessment of several all-terrain vehicles, 
from a handicapped user's point of view. 
The Honda ATC 90 (the one Scott first 
tested), 110, and 185 were described as 
being “for the athletic para” — para- 
plegic, that is — because they are easily 
tipped (due to the lack of a differential 

~r) and have a frustrating pull start. 
(Added to that frustration was Honda's 
refusal, following a letter by Factor, to 
add an electric start.) The Hustler fea- 
tures an electric start and a differential 
gear, but has a bumpier ride and a 
throttle activated by twisting rather than 
by thumb action. Moreover, on hilly 
terrain, “the increase in throttle action 
can cause dangerous wheelies. ... For a 
para, this is deadly, since you are 
strapped into the machine, and there is 
no back rest or roll bar.” The Kawasaki 
KLM 200 also has an electric start and a 
differential. gear, but uses a manual 
transmission with a hand clutch. The 
Heald Supertryke has an electric start, a 
differential gear, a reverse gear, shocks, a 
roll bar, and a seat that one doesn’t have 
to straddle — but it comes in kit form 
only and has a “troublesome” electrical 
system. (Factor couldn't demonstrate his 
Supertryke, because it was in the shop 
with a stubborn battery-draining prob- 
lem.) 

Steve Dolan, who was paralyzed in a 
diving accident in 1973, first tested the 
Supertryke in 1978 and fell in love with 
it. His excitement over the Supertryke 
comes both from the thrill of being 
outdoors and from the joy of being on his 
own. Before he tested the Supertryke, 
Dolan says, “I hadn't been in the woods 
at that point in about six years, outside of 
driving around the park in my car.” He 
smiles over the memories of being able to 
“get out there in the fresh air and get a 


sunburn.”’ Not only does the Supertrvke 
get a handicapped person outdoors, but 
‘you can just move. It gave you a bit of 
spontaneity. Instead of ‘we'll get a band 
of people to haul me up the hill,’ I'll just 
jump on the bike and go down the hill.” 
He's particularly fond of the reverse gear, 
which means “these things don’t need 
people to push you out of the trees.” 

The WMA’s first newsletter also in- 
cludes extensive directions on how to 
ride any of the three-wheeled vehicles. It 
offers such tips as going straight down 
hills (instead of traversing them) and 
advice on what to do in case of a tip-over 
(a tipped-over machine leaves room for 
the legs, and a handicapped person who 
can transfer to a bed from the floor can 
untie himself, right the vehicle, and get 
back on). There is also information on 
wavs to handle encounters with animals 
(Remember, you won't feel the dog bit- 
ing your leg.”). 

But for all the liberating capabilities of 
three-wheeled all-terrain vehicles, they 
are still impossible for children and those 
who can’t easily transfer out of a 
wheelchair to use them. The WMA first 
tested and approved the Hornet ATV 
Go-Kart. Corey Sawyer, a_ paraplegic 
grade-school child in Frenchboro, Maine, 
owns one, outfitted with seatbelts, a CB 
radio, and a T-bar attached to the 
steering wheel. 

Then Factor came across another 
vehicle by accident. Lost in Ohio, on a 
visit to an aunt, he found a dealership for 
the Dixon lawn mower. “I said, ‘Do you 
realize what you have here? A great 
vehicle for the handicapped!’ The 
Dixon has an electric start and no 
steering wheel, pedals, or gearshift, but 
rather combined steering/throttle con- 
trols in two levers. Push both levers 
forward slightly and the Dixon moves 
slowly; push them all the way and the 
Dixon goes up to six miles an hour. Push 
one lever forward, one backward, and it 
does 360-degree turns. The most alarm- 
ing thing about the Dixon, Factor says, is 
the ferocity with which wheelchair- 
bound children start doing 360s. 

The vehicle for quadraplegics who 
have very little hand control was more 
difficult to develop. “We learned from a 
mechanic friend that hydraulics was the 
way to go,” Factor says. “They're han- 
dled with wrist control — a push-pull 
motion.” Jordon Jacobs, a West 
Bridgewater high-school student whose 
father owns a machine shop, built a 
prototype called the Bull Frog, which 
now sits in Factor’s back yard. Based on 
Jacobs's design, “we sent out 109 
proposals; we got 108 refusals and one 


company by the name of Steiner did 
produce such a machine.’’ The Steiner 
isn't a trim little vehicle like the Super- 
tryke, but it is an all-terrain vehicle 
quadraplegics can use. It also comes with 
attachments for lawn mowing, tilling, 
and snowplowing. The ability to do 
chores is a tremendous advantage, Factor 
says, acknowledging that it also creates 
the option to refuse to do chores; that 
kind of freedom is very valuable to the 
handicapped. 

But the freedom to enjoy the WMA’s 
vehicles isn’t vet completely available. 
The use of all-terrain vehicles is restricted 
in certain areas, and nowhere are they 
permitted on regular, paved roads. ATV 
access is a controversial topic, and not 
every group will grant an exception to a 
rider whose ATV is his only means of 
access to a particular site. Factor 
describes a time when he and Scott 
arrived at the Cape Cod National 
Seashore and sought permission to ride 
their Hondas there. They were told “no 
motorized vehicles on the dunes,” he 
recalls; they went up to Sandwich, where 
they were told to “get that out of here.”’ 
They ended up renting a room at a 
seaside motel, in order to use its private 
beach. (Pete Hart, chief ranger at the 
Cape Cod National Seashore, says that 
ATVs are banned by federal regulation, 
regardless of the passenger. Handi 
capped people can ride four-wheel-drive 
vehicles, such as jeeps, over special 
routes. “We're trving to make the 
seashore as accessible as we can to 
disabled people,” Hart says. ‘We've 
come a long way — we've got a long way 
to go.) 

WMA members have ridden in Myles 
Standish State Forest, in Plymouth, on 
the auto road in the Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, under powerlines, along old 
railroad beds, and in quarries. The WMA 
had hoped to develop a riding area of its 
own — 25 acres were donated to the 
project — but “we didn't have the 
resources,” Factor says. The search for a 
place to ride has often been a frustrating 
one. In a speech he gave at the WMA's 
second annual leisbiahene breakfast, in 
1981, Factor drew a picture of turning the 
tables on the able-bodied: “All bicycle 
riders, walkers, and joggers can write us 
for permission to use our facilities. All 
non-handicapped parking will be in the 
next town. You must borrow a wheel- 
chair in order to go to the bathroom.” 

The WMA’s earlier emphasis on group 
riding has gradually changed. Now people 
generally visit Factor’s house, trv. the 
vehicles he has there, and decide to buy 
one themselves — a system that works 
well for parents in rural areas who can 
afford to spend $2000 (for the Super- 
trvke) to $6000 (for the Steiner) on their 
children. But “‘there’s not too many 
disabled people who are really rich,” 
Dolan says. It’s also not all that practical 
for the urban dweller. Dolan, who lives 
in a 16th-floor apartment in Boston, 
would rather go to a recreation center and 
use its bikes than try to tow a bike on a 
trailer behind his car by himself. “It could 
be done,” Factor says, “but it’s beyond 
our means.”’ In fact, the group ride Dolan 
remembers best was actually a media 
event, where, in 1979, WMA members 
rode for eight hours near Stonehill 
College, in Easton, to provide film for an 
Evening Magazine segment. 

Making any of the vehicles street legal 
is a minor but nagging concern in the 
WMA. The group isn't terribly concerned 
with street: vehicles that need not be 
registered (such as electric wheelchairs 
and golf carts), because they aren't 
suitable for overland use. It is concerned 
about any problems that members might 
encounter in driving their unregistered 
vehicles to and from recreational sites on 
public roads. Some WMA members in 
small towns have reached friendly 
understandings with the police. Scott 
Factor now lives alone in Raynham, and 
“he rode all over Raynham,” Factor says. 
“The Raynham police were very nice — 
they'd let him cross the street.’’ Never- 
theless, Factor says that the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles has informed him that 
anyone driving an unregistered vehicle 
that exceeds the moped 1.5 horsepower 
limit (the Dixon has an eight-horsepower 
engine) on the street would be subject to 
arrest. “If you had a particular vehicle we 
would address it on an individual basis,” 
says Peter Kapanon, director of vehicle- 
inspection services at the Registry. Any 
motorized vehicle could be made street- 
legal if it met the requirements for 
“brakes, lights, horns, mufflers, and the 
like.” That could pose some proviems. 

Continued on page 14 
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Over your head 


The debate over helmet laws 


The Bell Star helmet 


by Susan Reichmann 


otorcyclists in Massachusetts 
M have been disputing mandatory 
helmet laws since 1966. That 


was the year the National Highway 
Safety Act compelled states to enact laws 
requiring each motorcycle rider to “wear 
an approved safety helmet.” The act 
prompted 48 states plus the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico to adopt 
mandatory helmet laws. Both the con- 
stitutionality and the usefulness of these 
laws has been widely challenged. The 
public’s queasy sentiment about motor 
eveles has had a large influence on the 
laws’ history. 

In 1976, the US Congress prohibited 
the secretary of transportation from 
withholding funds from any state that 
failed to enact helmet-requirement laws 
As a result, many states repealed their 
helmet-usage laws in total or in_ part. 
Today, nine states have no helmet 
requirement, and 21 states require 
helmets for underage riders but not for 
adult motorevelists 

Massachusetts is one of 22 states that 
require helmets for all of its 120,000 
registered motorcycle operators, The law 
has been upheld in the Commonwealth 
since May 22, 1967 — when it was first 
approved by the General Court by a 
slim four-vote margin — despite annual 
attempts by motorcyclists and their 
organizations to see it repealed, 

The law, as it appears in Chapter 90, 
Section 7 of the Massachusetts General 
Laws Annotated, reads in part as follows: 

‘Every person operating a motorcycle 
or riding as a passenger on a motorcycle 
or in a sidecar attached to a motorcycle 
shall wear protective headgear, with a 
suitable retaining device in_ position, 
designed and manufactured to protect at 
least the area of the wearer's head. . 

The controversy over the words on the 
law books exists for a number of reasons, 
and at times it’s hard to sort fact from 
philosophy. Some people see nothing 
contradictory in imposing helmet laws 
and not on other 
motorists such as car, bus, and truck 
drivers. Others view this as a gross 
injustice. Some think helmets protect 
motorcyclists in the event of a crash, and 
others believe helmets can actually cause 
accidents, or that they can exacerbate the 
ill effects of accidents that do occur. 

The controversy over mandatory 
helmet use has been argued in terms of a 
major philosophical issue: the issue of 
freedom of choice. Most major motor- 


on motorcveclists 


cycle organizations don't deny that 
helmets are ‘a worthwhile piece of 
equipment. Many of them, in fact, 
recommend or encourage helmet use. 
They just don’t agree with being forced 
to outfit themselves with helmets every 
time they ride. Gary Winn, Manager of 
Legislative Affairs for the American 
Motorcyclist Association (AMA), says his 
organization supports individual free- 
dom and parity among highway users. 
Winn argues that helmet use, like 
seatbelt use, ought to be voluntary, not 
forced. The AMA believes that the 
restriction of helmet legislation to motor 
cyclists is plainly discriminatory. They 
balk at having people who don’t ride 
motorcycles telling them how to protect 
themselves, and they resent being 
pegged for helmet use, when motorists 
are free to drive without fastening their 
seatbelts. 

The staff at Motorcycle Magazine, one 
of the nation’s largest motorcycle 
monthlies, agrees with the AMA. The 
magazine “firmly believe[s] that the 
helmet is the single most important piece 
of safety equipment that a rider can buy.” 
They insist, however, that the individual 
has a right to choose how safely or 
unsafely he wants to ride. 

On the side that favors the law are the 
satety buffs who feel that people some- 
times need to be protected from them- 
selves. As a motorcycle-safety instructor 
and general manager of Cycles 128 in 
Beverly, Steve Fales has heard of too 
many accidents involving head injuries 
to worry about getting flack from die- 
hard constitutionalists. Although he 
thinks the mandatory ruling is not a fair 
one, he favors it because he believes it 
saves lives. A self-professed ‘‘safety nut’ 
when he rides, Fales says, “I check my 
mirror every 10 seconds, and wear bright 
suits and reflecting stripes all over my 
body.” 

Fales’ view, which AMA spokesperson 
Winn labels the “hardcore Ralph Nader” 
stance, is at odds with the opinions of 
riders who do not believe in helmets, let 
alone helmet laws. ‘‘] don’t think [the 
law] is good, for the main ~eason that | 
don't appreciate being told what to do,” 
remarks Jon Ulrich, echoing sentiments 
shared by many dedicated motorcyclists. 
Ulrich, 26, a philosophy student at 
Boston University, has been riding 
motorcycles for 11 years. He would 
prefer to go without a helmet; he simply 
dislikes them and he questions their 


usefulness. Many motorcyclists have an 
aversion to helmets, rather like the 
dislike some motorists express for 
seatbelts. It’s the same objection: a 
distaste for that strapped-in, constricted 
feeling. They just don’t like the things 
and they don’t want them on their heads. 

The pro-helmet people have another 
reason for insisting that helmets be worn. 
They claim the failure of motorcyclists to 
wear helmets costs the public many 
millions of dollars in added medical, 
rehabilitation, and public-assistance ex- 
penses. But anti-helmet forces reject this 
“social burden theory” on the grounds 
that people are allowed to do scores of 
other unsafe things. 

Ninety percent of car injuries are head 
injuries, most of which could be 
prevented by the use of helmets. And 
Cycle World magazine claims there 
would be “20,000 fewer deaths per year,’ 
and a lot less public expense for nursing 
injuries, if car drivers and passengers 
would buckle up. Anti-helmet law people 
note that in “free” states, where motor- 
cyclists can choose whether or not to 
wear helmets, 50 percent of riders actu- 
ally opt to don their helmets. By contrast, 
only 10 percent of motorists voluntarily 
put on their seatbelts. 

In Massachusetts, the motorcycle ‘‘ac- 
tivists’” have grown somewhat dis- 
couraged in recent years, but they 
haven't yet given up the battle. Accord- 
ing to Bob Frink, publisher and editor of 
the Motorcyclist Post and secretary of the 
Northern Motorcycle Dealers Association, 
State Senator Robert Wetmore has filed, 
on Frink’s behalf, a bill to repeal the 
mandatory helmet law every year for the 
past eight years. In 1978, a full repeal bill 
made its way to Governor Michael S. 
Dukakis’s desk, where it sat for eight 
days before it died by pocket veto. The 
motorcycle lobbyists were subsequently 
assured by Governor Edward J. King that 
he would sign a repeal giving adult riders 
the option to choose, if the bill reached 
him during his term. It got as close as a tie 
vote at 12:05 a.m. on December 17 of 
1981. There have been several close calls 
and morale is low because many lob- 
byists think Dukakis prefers to keep 
things as they are. But the bill he vetoed 
was the full-repeal bill. The most recent- 
ly revised version (which has already 
been shot down this year), states that 
operators 21 or older don’t have to weara 
helmet, but must carry one even when 
not wearing it. 


Frink, 52, says of seasoned motor- 
cyclists like himself, “We're getting so 
old and tired, we're not going down to 
fight for the bill any more.” Frink also 
decries the ‘‘phony protest runs,’” where 
groups of bikers “with loud pipes” ride to 
the State House brandishing HELMET 
LAWS SUCK posters. In the Bicentennial 
year, one of these groups set a helmet on 
fire on the steps of Boston's City Hall. 
“These guys just back us up,” says Frink. 

The Modified Motorcycle Association 
(MMA), a 1500-member organization 
based in Massachusetts, has been in- 
volved in the struggle to see the helmet 
law repealed. State Representative Vin- 
cent Piro has filed various forms of the 
repeal bill on behalf of constituent Bob 
Doiron, a legislative advocate of the 
MMA. Doiron says the association's 
strategy over the next few years will be to 
raise capital. “We will still file the bills 
every year but our main objective is to 
raise money so that we can launch 
another offensive in four years when, 
hopefully, there will be a new governor 
in office.” 

Doiron feels that ‘the bottom line is 
unconstitutionality,”” but he also has 
some personal gripes against helmets. He 
says many people aren't aware of so- 
called helmet hazards, such as the fatigue 
factor. Heavy helmets, Doiron claims, 
eventually ‘‘make your head bob like 
those toy doggies they put in the backs of 
cars.” Helmets give young drivers a false 
sense of security, making them more 
likely to drive incautiously, he believes. 
Doiron also thinks helmets can distort 
sounds and cut down on the motorcycle 
operator's peripheral vision. 

In response to complaints like 
Doiron’s, research has been done on the 
purported dangers of helmets. It seems 
that helmets do not significantly increase 
the number of injuries to motorcyclists. 
The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Association (NHTSA), conducted a study 
in the mid ‘70s that found that helmets 
reduce the noise of the motorcycle 
engine and the wind as much as they 
reduce other sound cues. The sounds 
retain the same proportions to one 
another and thus the motorcyclist’s 
ability to respond to aural safety signals 
is unaffected. Not only that, the NHTSA 
also learned that hearing really has little 
to do with the detection of traffic 
hazards. As for the limitations imposed 
by the helmets on the operator's field of 
vision, the NHTSA study shows that full 
coverage helmets, which represent 
almost 95 percent of current helmet sales, 
restrict a motorcyclist’s field of vision by 
less than three percent. 

Critics of safety helmets have also 
claimed that, in the event of an accident, 
the helmet might cause injuries that 
wouldn’t occur otherwise — for example, 
to the neck. Data from a University of 
Southern California study has shown 
that the use of a helmet has no effect on 
neck injuries. 

Since the death rate per mile traveled 
for motorcycle riders is six times that for 
automobile occupants, one might con- 
clude that impact protection of any sort 
for cyclists can do much good, and very 
little harm. Nevertheless, some people 
who have studied the situation think a 
more logical solution to the safety 
problem lies in the form of rider- 
education programs. The Motorcycle 
Safety Foundation (MSF), headquartered 
in Chadsford, Pennsylvania, has de- 
signed an operator-training course that is 
taught by instructors in various locations 
throughout the country. Research has 
shown that most riders who have had 
accidents had no formal motorcycle 
training or education. The majority of 
motorcycle accidents could be avoided 
by improving motorcycle operators’ 
skills and making other mator vehicle 
drivers aware of the motorcycle’s pres- 
ence. The MSF’s course teaches motor- 
cyclists to brake properly, to maneuver to 
avoid collisions, and to avoid other 
vehicles’ blind spots. They also stress the 
importance of wearing a helmet, al- 
though MSF Public Spokesperson Pam 
Phillips says the MSF has no official 
stance on the helmet-law issue. 

Such courses help to keep unsafe 
operators off the road, both by teaching 
proper techniques and by dissuading 
novices from taking undue risks. Bob 
Frink says this year’s unsuccessful repeal 
attempt, which was killed in committee, 
would have provided grants for teaching 
motorcyclists better rider skills. Frink 
thinks the government's reluctance to 
subsidize these courses constitutes 
“animosity towards motorcycles under 

Continued on page 14 
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All-terrain bikes 
can get you there from here 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


he first thing you ought to 

l know about the all-terrain 
vehicle is that its name is a 
misnomer. The squat, sturdy rec- 
reational machine with three 
(sometimes four) heavily treaded, 
lightly inflated tires will get you 
up a mountain, across a stream, 
over a hard-packed snowbank 
and through a swamp, sludge, or 
sand, but there is one terrain that 
you'll have to avoid — the road. 

It's just a_ technicality, of 
course. The ATV would probably 
welcome a leisurely drive on a 
smoothly payed roadway, con- 
sidering the kinds of rugged off- 
road topography that it is gener- 
ally asked to traverse. And you 
could take to the roads on your 
all-terrain vehicle if you first 
were to complete enough modi- 
fications — such‘as adding ap- 
proved tires, a windshield, and 
directional signals — to get the 
nod from the registry of Motor 
Vehicles. But that would be miss- 
ing the point. 

“It’s a toy,” says Ruane Crum- 
mett, owner of Boston Cycles, a 
Belmont motorcycle shop that 
stocks both Suzuki and Yamaha 
all-terrain vehicles. ‘Sure, there 
are plenty of practical uses for an 
ATV, but it’s primarily a recrea- 
tional vehicle that you buy to 
have fun with.” 

It was about a decade ago that 
Honda introduced the ATV — or, 
as the company’s registered 
trademark would have it, the 
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ATC (all-terrain cycle). Initially 
marketed as a purely recreational 
vehicle, ATC’s were, at first, sold 
mainly in California, but they 
also caught on in the Midwest, 
where farmers found plenty of 
chores for the handy, hardy 
machines. Suddenly, after the 
first five years or so, they became 
the rage — about the time that 
Suzuki and Yamaha stepped into 
the expanded market. Although 
those two manufacturers are still 
following the leader, Honda, in 
the race for top sales figure;, 
there has been_a_ healthy profi 
for all involved. Today, according, 
to Crummett, threewheelers ac 
count for 30 percent of all mctor 
cycle sales in the United States 

In New England, however, 
only six percent of motorcycles 
sold are ATVs. But that doesn’t 
bother Crummett. “The East is 
usually three to five years behind 
California on this type of trend,” 
he says, “so we're just now 
beginning to catch up.” 

The ATV already has caught 
on in rural areas of New England. 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine lay claim to a dispropor- 
tionately large chunk of New 
England's all-terrain-vehicle 
sales, and in some areas the ATV 
has become a standard fixture of 
the household. ‘In the part of 
Maine where my brother lives,” 
says Crummett, “everyone has a 
color TV, a pickup truck, and an 
ATV.” 


The all-terrain vehicle is far 
less visible in the Boston area, for 
obvious reasons. Not only do 
Bostonians have to find a place to 
use their ATVs, they must also 
find a way to transport the off- 
road vehicle to whatever recrea- 
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tion area they find. “The smaller 
children’s models will fit in the 
back of a large station wagon,” 
says Crummett, “but for any 
larger model, you need a pickup 
or a trailer. Your added expense 


begins the minute you buy the 
ATV and have to transport it 
from the dealer’s showroom to 
your home.” 

Still, Crummett displays his 
ATVs outside the front door of 
his store, and he’s not alone in 
showing them prominently. The 
first things you see when you 
walk in the door of the Honda of 
Boston store on Commonwealth 
Avenue are that company’s two 
most popular ATCs. “We tend to 
move things around the store 
from time to time,” says George 
Shamon, parts manager at Hon- 
da of Boston, ‘but the ATCs are 
good to display at the front of 
the store. They're unique.” Says 
Crummett: “If | were to put just 
motorcycles outside in front of 
my store, no one driving by 
would bother to stop for a look.” 

People are doing more than 
looking when they stop. Crum- 
mett says he’s been selling ATVs 
at a moderate pace, but Shamon 
says Honda of Boston is selling 
ATCs as fast as the can 
stock them. That, however, prob- 
ably says more about the stores’ 
marketing strategies than about 
the popularity of ATVs. With 
ATVs accounting for such a small 
percentage of New England 
motorcylce sales, neither shop is 
exactly stacking its all-terrain 
vehicles to the ceiling. Honda, for 
instance, manufactures’ eight 
ATCs, but Honda of Boston stocks 
just three. Boston Cycles stocks 
just two Suzuki models and two 
Yamahas. 

That's not to say, however, that 
local all-terrain vehicle dealers 
have little to offer. The three 
models that Honda of Boston sells, 
for example, represent a cross 
section of Honda's offerings. 


store 


Most popular of all is ATC200E 
($1700), also known as ‘‘Big Red.” 
It isn’t that big, really — it 
measures about six feet long, 
three and a half feet wide, and a 
little more than three feet high. 
What's big about this ATC, how- 
ever, is its usefulness — Big Red 
is a real workhorse. Along with 
its five-speed transmission, the 
vehicle has an additional dual- 
range sub-transmission — high 
range for normal riding or low 
range for extra-pulling power. 
The extra pulling power can 
handle about 700 pounds with its 
trailer hitch. All that, along with 
its 192cc four-stroke engine, elec- 
tric starter, and Honda’s only 
ATC reverse gear, make Big Red 
an able farm hand. “In some 
places,”’ says Shamon, ‘‘this baby 
has replaced the horse.” 

In other areas, Honda’s 
ATC25OR ($2150) has replaced 
competitively inclined folks’ rac- 
ing machines. The powerful 
three-wheeler, which has a 248cc 
two-stroke engine and full 
suspension, has become a popu- 
lar racing vehicle. Serious com- 
petition riders will modify their 
ATCs using either their own 
know-how or Honda's optional 
300cc high-performance kit. 

Then there’s the other end of 
the ATV spectrum: all-terrain 
vehicles for children. Honda and 


Yamaha both manufacture them, 
and Honda of Boston and Boston 
Cycles each stocks its company’s 
respective brands. The Honda 
ATC70 ($700) is a little more 
powerful than Yamaha’s YT60L 
Tri-Zinger (also $700), and some 
60 pounds heavier. In almost all 
other respects, however, the two 
vehicles are similar, if not iden- 
tical. Both are 51 inches long, 
about 30 inches wide, and about 
30 inches high; both would knock 
a kid’s socks off if he were to find 
one sitting under the Christmas 
tree. 

Aside from the children’s mod 
el, Boston Cycles 
Suzukis and another Yamaha, a 
large three-wheeler that is rough 
ly comparable to Honda’s Big 
Red. The Tir-Moto 200E ($1800) 
also has a four-stroke engine 
with just under 200cc, as well as 
shaft drive (instead of chain 
drive). It also has an electric 
starter, front and rear carriers, 
and enough rugged, workman 
like capabilities for it, too, to 
contribute to the obsolescence of 
the horse: 

Then there’s Suzuki. The 
ALT125 ($1400) is larger than the 
children’s models and smaller 
than the workhorses or racing 
machines. Its 124cc four-stroke 
engine can’t pull a heavy load, 
but you can put this vehicle to 
work when you aren't playing 
with it — though you'd probably 
spend most of your time plaving 
with it. 

You could also opt for the 
stable ride of the Suzuki LT185 
($1700), which is unique among 
the above-mentioned all-terrain 
vehicles because it has four 
wheels. That, Crummett, 
gives the rider at least the feeling 


sells two 


says 


of stability. “The three-wheelers 
might not be that much less 
stable,’ he says, ‘but they sure 
look it.” 

Actually, this vehicle, which 
Suzuki also refers to as the 
Quadrunner 185 — it also sells 
Quadrunners 125 and 50 — will 
handle bumpy, rugged terrain 
better, or at least more easily, 
than a three-wheeler. But the 
three-wheelers are built so low to 
the ground that you’d probably 
have to try to tip one over to 
actually do it. 

All-terrain vehicles aren’t in- 
destructible, but they might be 
the closest thing to indestructible 
that you'll find. For that reason 
alone, people are buying them. 
Beach rangers are using them, 
workers at next year’s Olympics 
in Los Angeles will be using them 
(Suzuki is the ‘‘official’’ all-ter- 
rain vehicle of the ‘84 Games), 
and plenty of people with either a 
job to do or simply a hunger for 
fun are using them. 

“You could probably sell 
ATVs by telling people all their 
great uses,” says Crummett, “but 
most people don’t need to hear 
that. Our typical buyer is the 
young father who says he wants 
an ATV for his son. What he 
doesn’t say is that, when he gets 
the thing home, he'll be riding it 
just as much as his kid does.” 0 
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Two for the road 


Protecting your passenger 
when doubling-up 


by Joan Axelrod 


riving double calls for a 
D special sort of street 
smarts — being a good 


solo driver isn’t enough. The bike 
handles differently with an extra 
body: on it, and the possibilities 
for injury are obviously double. 
Not only that — if your passen 
ger gets hurt, you can be sued. 
There are a few precautions 
you can and should take before 
allowing an extra person aboard 
your bike. Proper riding tech- 
niques must be developed. Ade- 
quate physical and psychological 
preparation, for both driver and 


passenger, can greatly reduce the 
risks of riding double 

The first thing you'll want to 
do is make sure you have the 
proper insurance. Guest in- 
surance, as it’s called, typically 
covers passengers for $10,000 in 
injuries and costs the owner a 
mere $14 a year. Insurance 
agents, however, reportedly 
don’t always volunteer the infor- 
mation, so be sure to ask. 

If you're a new bike owner, 
you'll probably be tempted to 
show your machine off to all your 
friends as soon as you purchase 


it. But hold back. According to 
the National Motorcycle Safety 
Foundation, 60 percent of all 
motorcycle accidents occur in the 
first six months of operation. As 
Denis Rouse, publisher of Rider 
magazine, half-jokingly wrote in 
the October issue, ‘No 
should be allowed to ride a 
motorcycle until they've had at 
least five years riding ex- 
perience.” Instead of risking your 
safety and that of your passenger, 
use the first few months to 
perfect your own driving skills. 
The motorcycle itself requires 


one" 


less preparation. Most come 
equipped with seats and footpegs 
for the passenger, neither of 
which requires adjustment. 

The larger the motorcycle, the 
easier it is for it to handle 
passengers. Small bikes are light- 
er and more affected by the extra 
weight on the rear. Some experts, 
including Boston Police Depart- 
ment’s Jim Ellsworth, put small 
motorcycles in the same category 
as mopeds — that is, unsafe for 
passengers. ‘They don’t have 
adequate power for two people,” 
says Ellsworth. 

Others take a more moderate 
position, claiming that riding 
double is safe as long as caution is 
exercised. You must, for example, 
allow more time for braking, 
rounding corners, and accelerat- 
ing when driving with a passen- 
ger. 

It’s also important not to over- 
load your motorcycle. Keep with- 
in the maximum weight stipu- 
lated by the manufacturer. The 
additional weight of a passenger 
calls for two quick adjustments. 
First, check your tire pressure. 
The greater the weight, the more 
pressure you'll need. A quick trip 
to the air pump at your local gas 
station should do the trick. Next, 
adjust your springs to com- 
pensate for tail heaviness: to do 
this, simply rotate the collar at 
the bottom of your bike, using 
either your hands or a small tool. 

There are accessories available 
designed to make riding two up 
more comfortable. Perhaps the 
most controversial piece of pas- 
senger equipment is the so-called 
sissy bar. This metal-and- 
naugahyde backrest is shaped 
like the top half of a luncheonette 
chair. Some feel that sissy bars 
prevent injuries, but others claim 
they cause them. 

Advocates of the sissy bar 
credit it with keeping passengers 
on the bike when they might 
otherwise be catapulted, for in- 
stance, during sudden accelera- 


tion. The feature, usually priced 
between $50 and $100, also 
makes for a more comfortable 
ride. 

Critics, on the other hand, 
argue that wear and tear can 
cause the bar to break. That could 
even happen in mid-course, they 
say, sending the passenger off the 
bike in a backward somersault. 
Or, if the motorcycle tipped over, 
the bar might trap or hit the 
passenger. 

The debate over sissy bars 
continues, but guidelines for 
dressing motorcycle passengers 
remain fairly constant. Dress 
them as you would dress your- 
self, most experts say. Passengers 
shouldn’t wear shorts and san- 
dals, any more than you, the 
driver, should. The same goes for 
anything that could catch in the 
wheels, such as_ skirts and 
dresses. 

As you are probably already 
aware, helmets are mandatory in 
Massachusetts. They come in a 
variety of styles; keep a full-faced 
one on hand for your passenger 
— it offers the best protection. 
Although helmets with built-in 
walkie-talkies are available, you 
might want to think twice before 
buying one. They block out street 
noise and thus pose a potential 
safety hazard. On the other hand, 
they can facilitate communica- 
tion between you and your pas- 
senger. 

Protective eye wear is another 
must in Massachusetts. A wind- 
shield attached to the cycle satis- 
fies the requirement just as well 
as goggles do, and has the added 
advantage of screening out bugs 
and rocks. Prescription glasses 
can also fill the bill. As for 
goggles and sunglasses, try to 
find ones that are heat resistant. 

Hot weather probably creates 
the biggest clothing problem for 
motorcycle riders. Leather, which 
slides but doesn’t rip on asphalt, 
is undoubtedly the best choice. 

Continued on page 14 
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Bell's R-T helmet 


Helmet 


Continued from page 6 
any and all circumstances 

Like it or not, motorcyclists in Massa 
chusetts will have to live with helmets 
for the time being. Perhaps the fact that 
there is no dearth of headgear from 
which to choose is some small consola 
tion for the disgruntled anti-helmeteers. 
Helmet technology and design is improv 
ing, daily. All helmets sold to motor 
cyclists are constructed to meet safety- 
penetration test standards, retaining 
system standards, and acceleration test 
standards, based on the Wayne State 
Human Tolerance Curve. The 400 g level 
(a ‘“‘g’ being a unit representing the 
acceleration rate of gravitational or g 
force) is the standard that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation (DOT) has 
chosen as the maximum allowable 
energy-transmission level for motorcycle 
heimets. 

Helmets work by spreading the energy 
of the impact caused by a fall over as 
broad a surface as possible, as well as by 
slowing the acceleration forces of the fall. 
The helmet’s outer shell, made of 
Fiberglas, polycarbonate, or a combina- 
tion of the two, creates a rigid energy 
barrier. The soft inner liner of heat- 
expanded polystyrene bead is designed 
to absorb whatever energy passes 
through the shell by collapsing inward 
on itself. The DOT test finds that softer 
helmets are best for the impact-energy 
levels most motorcyclists are likely to 
encounter. 

The Bell Helmet company has been the 
pioneer in helmet technology 
Bell Helmets was one of the first 
companies to come out with full-cov 
erage helmets, which covered the ears 
and the lower skull. In the early ‘60s, Bell 
became the first Commercial user of 
polystyrene as an impact-absorber; most 
companies still use it today. The next 
radical change came in 1964, when Bell 
came out with the original full-face 
helmet. The “Star” helmet included a 
plastic face shield, and most helmets sold 
today are patterned after the Star. Bell, 
along with other helmet manufacturers, 
is working on defrostable face shields 
that won't blur the rider's vision, and on 
intercoms wired inside helmets to facili- 
tate communication between riders. 

Bell already makes helmets with plush 
velour interiors that absorb perspiration. 
Simpson, Shoei, Kiwi, Lazer, and other 
manufacturers produce helmets in 
snazzy colors with distinctive racing 
stripes and designs on their domes. 

Cycles 128 in Beverly has sold about 
500 helmets so far this year. Sixty percent 
of them have been the full-coverage 
variety and 30 percent have been open 
face. The remainder have been ‘‘short- 
ies,” the most popular among anti- 
helmet bikers. These helmets leave the 
ears and the back of the head exposed. 
Helmets are costly, at $75 for the quality 
open-face type and ranging between 
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$175 and $300 forthe full-face models. A 
sign posted at Cycles 128 reads: “lt you 
have a $10 head, wear a $10 helmet.” But 
general manager Steve Fales claims that 
even the less expensive helmets afford a 
lot of protection, compared to a bare 
head. 

Those who won't wear helmets, no 
matter how attractive and well-engineer- 
ed they are, can expect to pay $25 a shot 
time they get caught without 
headgear, according to the Traffic 
Division of the Massachusetts State 
Police. When the motorcyclist’s  in- 
surance company learns of the offense, it 
will demand a one-time surcharge of $25, 
in addition to the regular premium, 
according to the Merit Rating Board. A 
second violation exacts a $115 surcharge; 
a third time will cost the transgressor 
$220. (These are the same surcharge rates 
set for all moving traffic violations 
statewide.) 

A great price is paid in Massachusetts, 
where an average of 76 motorcycle 
operators and seven passengers are 
killed in cycle accidents annually. Ac- 
cording to the Statistician’s Office of the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, 2000 nonfatal 
motorcycle injuries are reported every 
year, as well. These death and accident 
tolls are higher than the combined 
figures for Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire. Wearing helmets, 
whether under duress or voluntarily, 
saves some lives and cuts back on some 
injuries. Motorcycle rider-education 
courses have a similar effect. When 
survival is at stake, it is hard to imagine 
why all protective measures should not 
be taken. 0 
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Continued from page 12 

But who wants to wear leather when 
the temperature outside tops 85 de- 
grees? All but a few diehards look for 
something else, usually denim or nylon, 
for the waist up. Nylon slides better, but 
denim is more durable. Take your pick. 
Going without a jacket, however, isn't 
advisable, even on a hot day. 

The same holds true for gloves. Falling 
riders tend to land on their hands and 
run the risk of suffering severe road rash, 
if they're not wearing gloves. 

Riders clad in cutoffs are also taking a 
risk. Long pants, preferably of denim or 
corduroy, if not leather, are strongly 
recommended. 

High-heeled shoes are another poor 
idea for the motorcycle passenger. 
They've been known to scrape the wheel 
and send the passenger reeling. 
Sneakers, though certainly better than 
sandals, are also a poor alternative to 
sturdy over-the-ankle leather boots. The 
upper part of the boot can also act as a 
built-in splint, in an emergency. 

If it’s cold, make sure your passenger 
bundles up. A passenger who is shiver- 
ing and uncomfortable shifts the driver's 
attention away from the task at hand. 


every 


Scarves are fine, as long as they're 
tucked inside jackets. Long flowing 
scarves, like full skirts, have been known 
to catch in the wheels. Sleeping bags and 
pocketbooks, draped over the back of a 
bike, present a similar problem. If you 
don’t have a saddlebag, or if the one you 
have doesn’t hold all your passenger's 
paraphernalia, leave the excess carry-ons 
at home. Don’t try attaching milk crates 
to the back of your bike — they’ve been 
known to fly off at inopportune times. 

But it takes more than proper attire to 
make a good passenger, and children 
definitely don’t fall in the good-passen- 
ger category. 

Some drivers may see nothing wrong 
with having their children sit up front, 
nestled between their legs, but most 
experts says this is unsafe. The child 
could go flying over the handlebars. 
Putting children on the back raises a 
different set of problems. Not only do 
most young children have trouble reach- 
ing the passenger pegs, but they also may 
have a hard time following the driver's 
directions. Until it comes easily to them, 
leave the kids at home. It’s important for 
your passengers to feel relaxed on your 
motorcycle. They should lean with you, 
not against you. That may seem fright- 
ening at first. They may feel as though 
they're tipping over every time the bike 
rounds a corner, and may instinctively 
try to straighten it out by leaning in the 
opposite direction. Explain to them that 
motorcycles corner by leaning. 

Most passengers catch on faster if they 
can hold on to the driver's waist. That 
way, the two are more apt to move as one 
unit. But some drivers find the technique 
distracting, and prefer to have 
passengers hold on to the seat straps. 

Passengers should keep their feet on 
the pegs at all times. Instruct yours to do 
so, even at stop lights. Don’t be surprised, 
however, if you don’t get quick results — 
some riders are used to touching ground 
the minute the engine dies. 

Sudden movements aiso should be 
discouraged. Passengers may want to 
turn their heads around to see the 
passing sights, but to do so threatens the 
balance of the bike. 

Finally, you're ready for a practice ride. 
The first few seconds carry few surprises. 
You simply mount the motorcycle, start 
the engine, and get a good grip — exactly 
what you would do for solo riding. Then 
you signal your passenger to mount. 

Head for the nearest place where you 
can ride without the distraction of traffic 
— parking lots are ideal for test drives. 
The purpose of such a drive is two-fold: 
to help your passenger relax, and to help 
you to practice driving double. 

You'll probably notice right away that 
the extra weight slows down your 
braking, accelerating, and turning time, 
and thus makes planning out twists and 
stops more important. 

Once im the flow of traffic, refrain from 
making quick, tricky moves. Weaving 
between cars, a dangerous practice any 
time, is particularly hazardous when 
driving with a passenger. Driving double 


makes tight maneuvers more difficult, 
especially for small motorcycles. 

With adequate practice and _ prep- 
aration, driving double can become 
second nature. Not that you won't still 
worry about your passenger's safety — 
responsibility for another human life 


can't be taken lightly. Just don’t let it 
prevent you from enjoying the ride. O 


Cold 


Continued from page 3 

a cover that is waterproof, yet breathes 
enough to let moisture out. You can buy 
combination waterproof/water-resistant 
covers at most cycle shops. “Or an old 
tablecloth is ideal,’’ Workman says. ) 

The essentials, and maybe even a little 
more, are now done. Still, if you've got 
plenty of time and just can’t bring 
yourself to close the garage door on the 
old two-wheeler, it’s worth your while to 
repair any rips or tears in your seat while 
you've got your sleeves rolled up. 
Besides making the vinyl seat contract, 
the cold also makes it brittle, and that 
means that what starts as a small rip can 
end up a cold-enlarged tear by spring. 
There are a number of ways to patch a 
vinyl seat. Probably the best is a vinyl- 
patching product designed to do just 
that. It’s available at most cycle-parts 
stores, and, rubbed over the hole or tears, 
it melds together to form a_ color- 
coordinated patch. For especially big 
tears, you might want to draw the rent 
sides together and suture them closed 
before applying the patching material, 
since the thread will keep the tear 
together while the patch dries, and will 
also help to reinforce it afterward. 
Heavy-duty cotton thread, used with a 
vinyl patch, should do the trick. 

Those repairs done, you can leave the 
bike for the winter, knowing that the 
time you took this fall will let the good 
times roll next spring. 0 


Power 


Continued from page 5 
For one, the WMA vehicles are all noisy 
— as loud as lawn mowers. It may be 
easier to try to come to a understanding 
with the local authorities than to pay the 
proper insurance and registration fees. 
Meanwhile, Factor dreams of the day 
when voice or computer controls are 
added to the Steiner so it can be used by 
full quadraplegics. And Steve Dolan 
gestures out his apartment window and 
thinks about riding the Supertryke 
through the woods in the fall. “I like 
riding in weather like this — it wakes me 
up,” he says. He worries that some 
people think of the vehicles as “gim- 
micks and gadgets,” rather than as 
alternative means of transportion. ‘‘It’s 
one way to get from one place to 
another,” he says. ‘‘It’s legs.” 0 
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Experience a riding sensation you've never meant to walk. 
never felt before! The new all-terrain 4x6 Stop by and let us show you the 4x6 
from Suzuki. Four wheels. Six speeds, in- today. Along with our whole col- 
Cluding reverse. And a reliable 125cc four- lection of 3 and 4-wheel ATVs, | 
stroke engine. i's an absolute sensation... | | 


Its a rut-resisting, sure-footed four : the Sensation of Suzuki. | 
wheeler that conquers sand, hills, rocks, aan 


inore are sil core places whore monwcs ‘The Sensation of Suzuki. 
CYCLERIDERS UNLIMITED 
2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Mass. 
Gift Certificates available 10% off 


Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 9-6 Purchase price with this ad 


Te I. 295-729 5 Wednesday & Friday 9-8 
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A GREAT DEAL. 


Now through Christmas, we're 
offering selected 1983 Hondas at 


Receive a 1984 Honda 
Championship Racing Calendar 
free* Just for coming in. 


Enter our weekly drawings for 
valuable Hondaline® prizes. 


And pick up those needed 
Hondaline accessories and apparel .-} 


Come celebrate with us. Happy 
Honda Holidays. 


WIN THESE PRIZES! 


Rt. 28 Junction 106 
Bridgewater, MA 
587-1701 
Open 9-9 Weekdays 


Saturday 9-6 
* While supplies last. 





THE TOUGHEST LOCK ON THE STREET 
HAS A HOME ON THE ROAD. 


What do you do with your bicycle lock 
while you’re riding your bicycle? Do you 
put it on the handlebars? Leave it under 
the seat? Wear it? Well, a Kryptonite® 
K-4 bicycle lock can be attached to the 
frame tube of any bicycle. That’s 
because our uniquely designed vinyl 
coated lock bracket securely holds the 
lock in place while you’re on the move. 
It’s so simple and works so efficiently 
that you don’t even know it’s there. It’s 
the most effective, durable lock bracket 
on the market. 


And when it’s time to lock up your 
bicycle, the Kryptonite® K-4 lock has a 
habit of leaving bicycle thieves talking to 


themselves. 


Available where fine bicycle 
accessories are sold. For more 
information write: KBL Corp., Dept. 2B, 
95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


KRYPTONITE 


IC KBL Corp., Dept. 28, 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122 





A DECADE LATER 


THE INS AND OUTS OF | 
COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


JZ OsSuu VAN 
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University Extension 

Choose from more than 500 courses in 50 
liberal arts fields, including 21 foreign languages 
as well as English as a Second Lanquage, a 
pre-medical curriculum and pre-professional 
courses in business and high technology. 


Degree and Certificate Programs 


Harvard University Extension offers the degrees 
of Associate in Arts (2-year), Bachelor of 
Liberal Arts (4-year), and Master of Liberal 
Arts, which can be pursued in 14 fields of 
concentration. The Certificate of Special 
Studies in Administration and Manage- 
ment and the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Applied Sciences both represent 
one year of study beyond the bachelor’s degree. 


Special features 

Since 1910 Harvard University Extension has 

sponsored an outstanding academic program 

for the public that features open enrollment, 

part-time study, evening classes at Harvard, and 

a dedicated teaching faculty. Tuition rates are 
reasonable: $150 for 4 units of under- 
graduate credit; $400 for 4 units of 
graduate credit; $100 for a 4-unit 
noncredit course. Tuition for the Cer- 
tificate programs is only $290 per 4 
units. Rates are slightly higher for 
seminars and independent research 
courses. 
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Registration 


Classes begin in the week of January 
30. Since there will be no in-person 
registration in the spring, registration 
is by mail only from Novem- 
ber 14 through February 4. A 
$10 registration fee is required, 
and MasterCard and VISA 
are accepted. Registration 
forms and instructions are in- 
cluded in the cataloque. 


Please send a course cataloque for 
University Extension: 


Name 
Address 


ST a Ey 
Return to: For more information call 
| 495-4024. Catalogue re- 
quests (open 24 hours): 


495-7928. 


Harvard Continuing Education 
Department P143 
20 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Derailing the tenure track 


An idea whose time may have come... and gone 


by Gordon Talley 


sychology professor Martha Col- 
P lette goes about her business pretty 


much as usual. She teaches her 
classes, counsels students, works on her 
research. The turmoil she is undergoing 
is mostly internal. It shows itself a little 


around the eyes and, at times, in the 
measured intensity with which she 
speaks. ‘Emotionally, what I would look 
forward to, after eight years of teaching 
and getting positive readings, is some- 
thing that says, Great! We like you. Ap- 
proval. Recognition of how I fit in. 

“Instead, it’s rejection. Inappropriate. 
Wrong. Go. Leave.” 

For the past 18 months Collette has 
been living in academic limbo at Emer- 
son College. Neither tenured — and 
therefore guaranteed some degree of job 
security — nor declared unqualified and 
thus banished from academic circles, she 
works under a three-year, short-term 
contract ironed out after gutwrenching 
deliberations and threats of legal action. 

Now, in informal meetings, the ad- 
ministration has indicated that when she 
comes up for review again in a year, there 
will be little chance of her gaining tenure. 
Instead, the college is considering a 
recommendation, made by an outside 
consultant because of the lack of majors 
in the concentration, to eliminate the 
major in her field. 

“There are so many forces at work on 
the administration and on me, so much 
positive feeling from the administration 
toward me,” Collette says. “But the 
bottom line is, ‘Go now.’ ” 

By all accounts, Collette took a 
backwater department by storm. Within 
three years of coming to Emerson 
College in 1976, she had secured a 
national research grant in clinical psy- 
chology, the first time an Emerson 
professor had made such an achievement 
in that field. Her study of neurological 
and environmental factors affecting 
childhood learning disabilities stands a 
considerable chance of setting conven- 
tional diagnosis on its ear..She gained 
appointments to Massachusetts General 
and Youville Hospitals and to the 
Harvard Medical School. She published. 
She involved students in her research. 
And in 1980, at least two years ahead of 
the usual schedule, she was promoted to 
associate professor, an action that re- 
quired a thorough and comprehensive 
evaluation of her career to date. 

Working with the four other members 
of her department, all of whom are 
tenured, she helped to develop the 
curricula for Emerson’s first major in 
psychology. Following a faculty review, 


the major was instituted in the fall of 
1981. 

When Collette came up for tenure in 
1982, her appointment was considered a 
sure thing. She had forcefully demon- 
strated the standard prerequisites for a 
professional academician: outstanding 
ability in either teaching or scholarship 
and competence in both;  inter- 
disciplinary flexibility; community and 
institutional service. In two separate 
reviews, the department and divisional 
committee and the Status Committee, 
comprising faculty members from 
throughout the college, recommended ten- 
ure. The academic vice-president approved 
and forwarded her file to the president. 

He declined. 

Calling it “one of the hardest things 
I've ever had to do,” President Allen E. 
Koenig said his decision was based on 
Collette’s “long-term usefulness” to the 
institution, a phrase Emerson has written 
into its criteria for tenure review. It 
appeared that a small department, 80 
percent tenured, not in the mainstream of 
Emerson's focus — communications and 
media — could not afford another 
permanent member, no matter how 
talented. 

“There is an awful lot of mutual 
respect on both sides,” Collette says. 
“The president is making very difficult 
decisions. And he’s been candid and 
open with me.” 

Still, she fought. Martha Collette 
argued that she had been promised a 
tenure-track job and had met the require- 
ments. Without showing financial ex- 
igency — a loophole provided in stan- 
dard faculty contracts in caSe of extreme 
fiscal emergency — the college had no 
right to declare her position unavailable, 
she said. Negotiating over the summer of 
1982, the two parties reached a com- 
promise. 

To keep her job and support her 
family, to stay at a college she liked 
among colleagues she respected, to 
maintain the hope of an uninterrupted 
career — for these reasons and more, 
Martha Collette stepped off the tenure 
track. 

- * * 

Think of a railroad track stretching to 
the horizon. Ahead in the middle dis- 
tance is a split. One track continues 
straight on until it disappears. The other 
turns aside and runs quickly behind a 
row of hills. Sitting at the split is a group 
of linemen. As each train approaches, 
they switch it to one line or the other. 

Ten or 20 years ago, this would have 
been a good analogy for college tenure, a 


system that is used at 85 percent of all” 


American colleges and that covers 59 
percent of all college teachers. In the 
heyday of tenure, one event dominated 
the life of all academics: the tenure 
review. If passed, the professor moved 
up to full privilege and rank in a 
community of peers, and was guaranteed 
a position unless dismissed for adequate 
cause or in case of financial crisis. The 
tenured professor was protected by due 
process and clearly defined procedures. 

If the professor failed the review, he 
was shunted away to another institution, 
or perhaps another career — in any 
event, outside the college. That was the 
model. Up or out. 

Today, the tenure landscape is clut- 
tered with sidings, parallel tracks, and 
not a few derailments, and the wreckage 
is still visible to fellow passengers. Life 
on the tenure track has become problem- 
atical, and there are indications that 
pressures to reroute the entire system are 
building. “This is going to be a continu- 
ing and heated discussion as the decade 
moves on,” comments Judith Gustafson, 
executive director of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors 
(AAUP) chapter at Boston University. 

The pressures on universities and the 
tenure system are largely the result of 
demographics and the shifting makeup 
of the population. “We are tuition-driven,” 
says Father William Neenan, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Boston 
College. “As long as the students keep 
coming, the lights stay on.” 

But the population figures are sobering 
for any administrator considering the 
financial obligations of additional 
tenured faculty — half a million dollars 
or more in the course of each career. In 
1979, for the first time since World War II, 
the number of college-age Americans 
began to decline. An article in the March 
issue of Change magazine projected a 26 
percent nationwide drop in the number 
of 18-year-olds by 1994. Massachusetts 
can expect one of the sharpest down- 
turns, 43 percent, in the US, and the 
Northeast as a whole will suffer, drop- 
ping by 40 percent. Rates will not rise 
again until near the turn of the century, 
when the “echo” of the baby boom (that 
is, children of the baby-boom genera- 
tion) reaches college age. 

Declining student populations will 
cause cutbacks in all categories of college 
expenditures, from the closing of 
dormitories or their conversion to office 
space to the hiring and tenuring of 
professors. However, a second demo- 
graphic factor impinges directly on un- 
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tenured professors: the federal govern- 
ment has extended mandatory retire- 
ment to age 70. The new regulations 
went into effect for colleges in July of 
1982. This means that until 1987, there 
will be no faculty vacancies due to forced 
retirement. 

The aftershock of this shift in retire- 
ment age will be felt for years. Colleges 
that expanded in the 1960s and early ‘70s 
as the postwar baby boom moved 
through its late teens and early 20s now 
find themselves with a cadre of tenured 
professors in their late 40s or early 50s. It 
will be 20 years or more before these 
positions are freed by retirement. 

Reports are already coming in from 
around the country of cutbacks and 
layoffs, some reaching into the tenured 
ranks. A recent survey quoted by the 
American Federation of Teachers shows 
that across the country 4000 academic 
positions have been lost in the past five 
years, 1200 of them tenured. And this 
fall, in just two of its colleges, the State 
University of New York laid off 48 
tenured and 15 nontenured faculty. For 
young academics approaching the tenure 
decision, the prospects are grim indeed. 

“A whole generation of scholars is 
going to be lost,” Gustafson predicts. 
“These are people who went to high 
school in the ‘60s, got their doctorates in 
the ‘70s, and are facing unemployment in. 
the ‘80s.” 

Already the academic world has a 
name for academics in these circum- 
stances: gypsy scholars. They are, like 
migrant workers, an outcast group. Hold- 
ing a series of short-term appointments 

— visiting instructor, temporary replace- 
ment — they move from college to 
college, generally on a downward spiral 
of prestige and salary. Eventually, many 
leave the academic community entirely. 

Many academics further fear that the 
loss of talented teachers may change 
higher education for the worse. With 
reduced and aging faculty, will colleges 
be able to respond to future needs or 
fulfill goals undertaken in more prosper- 
ous, expansive years? 

One such goal that could be adversely 
affected is affirmative action. The women 
and minority scholars hired in the mid- 
‘70s make up a sizable portion of those 
becoming eligible for tenure today. “If 
you're not hiring anybody,” Father 
Neenan notes, “there’s no opportunity to 
change the mix.” 

Still more subtle are questions of the 
impact of restricted tenure practices on 
the students. Worries over tenure may 
make some young professors more ten- 
tative, less open to challenge. Will their 
students learn to question, to doubt? 
Also, with fewer job opportunities in 
teaching, fewer students can be expected 
to enter graduate school and pursue an 
academic career. Who will be available to 
train coming generations of scholars? 
“Think of the gaps in academic ap- 
proaches to scholarship,” Gustafson 
says. “There’s not a continuity of de- 
velopment, of critical approaches to a 
subject. And they’re lost to students as 
well. Scholarship is not divorced from 
teaching. You have to think about 
consequences to students.” 

taal * * 

More than a decade ago, some colleges 
began developing strategies to alter the 
tenure system. In their 1982 study of 
alternative tenure patterns, Beyond Tra- 
ditional Tenure, Richard P. Chait and 
Andrew T. Ford, associate provost at 
Pennsylvania State University and dean 
of the college at Allegheny College 
respectively, examine several innovative 
or influential models. In 1969, for exam- 
ple, Colgate University imposed a tenure 
quota. Set first at 55 percent, it was 
exceeded almost immediately. The col- 
lege now holds to a floating 55 to 65 
percent figure. According to college 
officials, the quota acts not only as a 
quantitative limit, but as a pressure to 
make more rigid qualitative judgments, 
thus improving its faculty. 

Some newer schools — notably 
Hampshire College, which opened in 
1970 — never instituted a tenure system, 
instead offering faculty short-term con- 
tracts. Founded on ideals of innovation 
and flexibility in curricula, Hampshire 
has the power — in theory, at least — to 
change its direction, alter its courses, and 
dismiss its faculty with impunity. As a 
matter of fact, contract duration has 
increased from three to 10 years over the 
past few years, in part because of the 
extraordinary demands of time that 
repeated short-term evaluations of an 
entire faculty placed on the college's 

Continued on page 13 
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"Columbia, after a decade of merger talks with neighboring Barnard, was the last of the all-male Ivies to go coed. 


Where the boys and girls are 


The good and bad of coeducation 10 years later 


by Kathie Min 


n an English course I took as a 
I sophomore at Amherst College, | 

was asked to read the lyrics to some 
old Amherst songs and consider whether 
they had any bearing on my life at the 
college. Although nobly expressed, senti- 
ments such as “Amherst, noble Alma 
Mater, Mother of mighty men,” or “Sons 
of Amherst are they still for all their 
whole life through,” did not seem to me 
to have much to do with my college 
experience. As a member of the first fully 
coeducational class in the school’s his- 
tory, | had nothing but impatience for 
these anachronistic verses in which the 
college was the mother “high upon her 
living throne” and her students sons who 
sprung forth into the world from beneath 
her petticoats. 
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Under a 1977 agreement Harva 
undergraduates. 


Upon reflection, however, I realize that 
in a strange sort of way these songs were 
actually very relevant to my Amherst 
experience. On the hallowed walls of 
Johnson Chapel hang portraits of 
Amherst presidents and patriarchs 
whose piercing eyes remind all that the 
tradition of the school, the foundation on 
which it so firmly stands, was and always 
will be the sole province of men. As a 
young woman, though included, I was 
not part of the tradition. 

It has been more than 10 years now 
since the venerable Ivy and Little Ivy 
colleges and universities instituted co- 
education. Yale and Princeton decided 
to go coed in 1969, as did Vassar. Will- 
iams and Wesleyan welcomed women 
as freshmen in 1970. Brown merged with 


Pembroke in 1971. And in the fall of that 
year Dartmouth greeted its first 
freshman class that included women. 

More recently, Amherst graduated its 
first coed class in 1980. Although 
Harvard professors educated Radcliffe 
women for 105 years, only since 1977 has 
the University assumed full responsi- 
bility for the academic and extracur- 
ricular lives of its women _ under- 
graduates. And though Columbia main- 
tained a close working relationship with 
Barnard for almost a century (the schools 
shared some facilities and some classes), 
Columbia decided to go coed on its own 
only this year. 

The problems these institutions en- 
countered during the transitional period 
of coeducation were widely publicized. 
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Vassar could not attract good male 
students. Dartmouth fraternity brothers 
insulted and ignored Dartmouth women. 
Yale women found themselves alone on 
weekends while the men cleared out to 
the women’s colleges. The question 
that loomed large during these troubled 
times was “will coeducation make it?” 
Could you, in the case of such 
ponderously traditional institutions, 
teach an old dog new tricks? 

Ten years or so later, the answer seems 
to be a tentative yes. With time and 
numbers, women have become a signifi- 
cant force on the campuses of former 
male bastions, occupying student leader- 
ship positions, establishing and compet- 
ing on championship athletic teams, and’ 
achieving top academic honors. By the 
fact of their numbers at the colleges and 
universities, say many of the women, 
they wrought change and often improve- 
ment. 

In the early days, many administrators 
felt that coeducation, like a hot bath, was 
something to be eased into. To appease 
their alumni, about 40 percent of whom 
were vehemently opposed to coeduca- 

Continued on page 9 


At Princeton, which is more staunchly traditional than other Ivies, all but 
three of the formerly all-male eating clubs have gone coed. 





It’s Always 
. The Right Time 
, To Get An Education 


Flexible Options For Adults. 


A bachelor's degree will enrich your life and open up career opportunities. 
We offer you several programs that fit your schedule. i Short residencies 
or weekends. i Courses and independent study. il Life experience credit. 
@ Wide range of subjects. Begin in September, November, February, May, 
June or August. 


Independent Master's program also available. 
Call Margaret Grammar 868-9600 x415 


People And Their 
Problems Are 
Timeless 


If you want to help, we can help 
you. Earn the Master of Arts in 
Counseling Psychology in an 
intense rewarding program = 

Mi Prepares men and women to 
be self-directed counselors in 
community and academic 
settings. 


@ Integrates personal oe 
awareness plus academic study Connect Your Creativi ty 


and field experience. _ To A Chan ZI ng World 


@ Includes specializations such 


as: counseling women, school, 
counseling, and ... at the Institute for Arts and Human Development. 


Holistic Counseling. Our on ee Arts Degree Program (including 
ti practicum) offers: 
thet naa — Mi Expressive Therapies (Art, Music, Movement, 
Financial Aid it Poetry, Psychodrama). _ : 7 
available. Call ogee @ Creative Arts in Learning (Integrating Arts in 
868-9600 x440. Education and Human Services) 
@ Holistic Studies and Healing Arts. 
(Application of body/mind theories). 868-9600 x493. 


LESLEY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
(617) S68-9600 ext. 402 





“| We hear 
you knocking 


A look at the politics 
of college admissions 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FIVE, EDUCATION, DECEMBER 6, 1983 


by Scot Lehigh 

or the past few years, the 
F ebbing of the baby boom 
and the effect of that ebb 
on colleges has received about as 
much attention as, say, the 
Apocalypse did during the time 
of Paul. So what's happened, 
now that the wave of high-school 
and college ranks has finally 
receded? Are colleges about to 
founder on the newly exposed 
reefs of student scarcity? Can 
students, on the other hand, now 
shop selectively for a college the 
way they would a pair of ex- 
pensive running shoes, worrying 
only about getting the best possi- 
ble fit? 

The statistics, essentially, are 
these: this year, only about 1.5 
million high-school seniors will 
turn their tassles, down from a 
high of about 3.2 million in 1976. 
Of those, about a million will like 
the sound of “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” so much that they'll feel a 
driving need to hear it again, four 
years hence. 

Ten years ago, at the apex of 
the baby-boom wave, some 4000 
colleges, from Amherst to 
Wabash, were doing business in 
this country. By last year, that 
number had shrunk by one- 
fourth, to 3000. Some have simp- 
ly closed their doors. Others, 
mostly state schools, have shut 
branches, merged programs, or 


consolidated in other ways. Thus, 
in a very real sense, much of the 
realignment the experts are 
blithely predicting for the upcom- 
ing decade has already taken 
place. So what lies ahead? 
Actually, at least for the much- 
and most-coveted schools, the 
college-admissions picture is 
very much a case of the more 
things change, the more they stay 
the same. For the best schools, 
getting enough applicants has 
never been, and probably never 
will be, a problem. “She's a small 
college, but there are those who 
love her,” Daniel Webster once 
said of Dartmouth, and that will 
continue to be true of his alma 
mater, as well as of the 33 other 
colleges that boast five stars on 
their listings in the Selective 
Guide to Colleges (Times Books, 
1983, $9.95). Those institutions 
won't have to worry about fad- 
ing away for lack of applicants. 
The same is true of the second- 
echelon schools, the four-star- 
“And,” explains 
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(Workman, 1983, $5.95), the de- 
finitive work on what goes on 
behind the admissions commit- 
tee’s doors, “the second group of 
schools is saying, ‘Let’s cut back 
on the size of the class itself, and 
of the faculty, so we can maintain 
our selectivity.’” What all this 
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adds up to, he says, is that “if 
you're talking about the top 200 
colleges in the country, it’s every 
bit as tough, if not tougher, to get 
in today as it was just a few years 
ago.” 
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Of course, keeping their indi- 
vidual admissions pools up has 
meant that even the top colleges 
have had to intensify their re- 
cruiting efforts. They’ve done 
that in a number of ways. Some 


schools, like the University of 
Pennsylvania, which regularly 
competes with the likes of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and other 
topflight schools for the best and 
the brightest that America’s high 
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schools produce, has hired a full- 
time admissions officer who will 
be stationed in Los Angeles. 
That person, says Lee Stetson, 
UPenn’s dean of admissions, will 
“travel throughout the West, 
staying in touch with prospective 
students and meeting secondary- 
school personnel. She'll maintain 
contact when our admissions 
staff has come home.” He adds, 
“It’s a trend. I think, overall, that 
most institutions are becoming 
much more aggressive and much 
more saturating in their recruiting 
efforts.” 

Jim Gillespie, associate dean of 
students at Colby College, in 
Waterville, Maine, agrees, adding 
that smaller colleges, even 
though rich in applications, feel a 
need to diversify, both in the type 
of students accepted and in the 
areas they hail from. “Ideally, 
your diversity will extend outside 
the US, and include students 
from a variety of different eco- 
nomic situations,” he says. To 
help attract the diversity it seeks, 
Colby has established specific 
scholarships for minority stu- 
dents and for students who have 
demonstrated excellence in one 
field or activity. And, like 
Stetson, Gillespie mentions that 
the college is making increasing 
use of its alumni to act as public- 
relations agents for the school 
and to recruit students in locales 
more farflung than the North- 
east, where the lion’s share of the 
school’s students hail from. 
“Nowadays we're talking about 
the declining pool in North- 
east... . I think part of the notion 
of geographical diversity is, don’t 
put all your eggs in the North- 
eastern basket, because it’s get- 
ting smaller,” Gillespie says. 

According io Stetson, some 
estimates peg the decrease in 
high-school graduates in the East 
in the next 10 years at anywhere 
from 25 to 45 percent. “With that 
in mind, many institutions are 
trying to find more widespread 
contact with students outside the 
Northeast,” he says. “The West is 
being concentrated on — Texas, 
Florida, and some more pockets 
in the Midwest.” 

As part of that effort, UPenn, 
too, is expanding its alumni 
effort. The alumni have been 
interviewing potential freshmen 
for years and reporting back to 
the college; but lately the college 
has been more actively recruiting 
new alumni interviewers. Specifi- 
cally, the school now has about 
2000 alumni recruiters, double 
the number of involved alumni a 
few years ago. 

And the alumni aren’t all like 
the Princeton alumnus who 
shows up at Tom Cruise’s house 
in Risky Business in the middle of 
the prostitution party to ex- 
change a few stoogy banalities 
about those old high-school tran- 
scripts. They are out selling the 
school, speaking at college 
nights and fairs, visiting second- 
ary schools, talking with coun- 
selors. 

The schools themselves are 
augmenting efforts to sell them- 
selves. Remember the place on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test that 
asks if you want colleges to send 
you information? Check it these 
days and you'll think you live in 
Boston in the midst of a mayoral 
primary, so stuffed will your 
mailbox be with pamphlets and 
papers. “Colleges have become 
very aggressive marketers,” says 
Cohen. “They are sending out 
packages of information where 
they used to just send the course 
catalogue. That [the traditional 
catalogue] is almost an after- 
thought now. What's being sent 
out is very slick, informational, 
colorful brochures that sell the 
particular school to candidates. 
Virtually every school is doing 
that.” 

. * * 

So what's all this mean to 
students applying to schools? For 
one thing, getting in is not going 
to be noticeably easier for the 
high-school seniors of the next 
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few years than it was for those 
who applied at the height of the 
affluent baby-boom years. 
What's important, according to 
both Cohen and Ed Fiske, educa- 
tion editor at the New York 
Times and author of Selective 
Guide to Colleges, the definitive 
work on the good, better, and 
best of the nation’s colleges, is 
that a student “position” himself. 
That means selling himself. “The 
main thing is the hook,” Fiske 
says. “Something that’s going to 
to make you a little different, 
make you stand out from the 
crowd.” 

In the most egregious cases, 
that can mean being, say, John 
Kennedy Jr. or, perhaps, Brooke 
Shields. Although an able stu- 
dent by most reports, judged by a 
strictly Calvinistic standard of the 
elect, Shields might not have 
made it into Princeton on the 
merits of her scholastic record, for 
Princeton can find a googolplex 
of such middling scholars. But as 
Hollywood’s quintessential 
youthful star, Brooke and her 
application were seen in a some- 
what different light (call it 
Technicolor). “Based on her re- 
ported board scores, she’s certain- 
ly able to handle the work,” 
Cohen says. “The question is, has 
this person excelled in some way? 
You may take issue with the 
reviews of some of her movies, 
whether they’re any good, but 
she’s obviously done quite well 
in a particular area, at a fairly 
young age.” 

So how do you manage to do 
what Brooke did when it comes 
to applying to an Ivy? Well, you 
can read endless silly cover 
stories about her and her horse, 
and her mother, and her fashion 
tips, and her new movie, and so 
forth. Or you can sell what you 
do well. That means emphasizing 
your one or two real strengths or 
interests rather than being just 
another in an applicant pool with 
well-rounded individuals who 
also served on the student coun- 
cil, acted in the Powder and Whig 
Society, and played a sport or 
two. As all the admissions experts 
explained, these days colleges are 
looking for well-rounded classes 
more than well-rounded _in- 
dividuals, and it’s the unusual 
hobbies or achievements, and not 
the standard student-council 
stuff, that contribute to such a 
class. 

“One applicant to an Ivy col- 
lege listed on his application that 
he built sand castles,” Cohen and 
his co-author Paulo de Oliveira 
write. “This sounded silly at first, 
until the admissions office saw 
photos of his creations. They 
were spectacular, handcrafted 
miniatures of existing castles that 
he built of sand and glued on 
wooden platforms.... No one 
had ever before listed sand-castle 
building as an_ extracurricular 
activity. But added to a well- 
rounded personal profile and a 
good, though not spectacular, 
academic profile, it got him in.” 

Authors de Oliveira and Cohen 
offer a list of what's interesting, 
or, at least, more eye-catching, to 
admissions officers, and what's 
not particularly so. For instance, 
they says it’s more interesting to 
be a wind-surfer, rodeo rider, or 
boxer, than, say, a baseball or 
tennis player; in terms of com- 
munity service, it’s more inter- 
esting to be a teen paramedic or 
an inner-city-youth tutor than a 
hospital volunteer or a student 
tutor. The computer. revolution 
also plays a part in what's now 
and what's not: it’s better to be a 
member of the computer war- 
games team than of the math club 
or the chess team. 

Of course, the unusual is also 
important for other reasons. Most 
colleges, according to Fiske, 
could immediately cull 15 or 20 
percent of the applications they 
receive and send out acceptance 


letters. Another 15 to 20 percent 
could immediately be slated for 
the old “We regret to inform you 
that, after a careful review of your 
application, we. find we don’t 
have a place for you in our 
freshman class” letter. It’s the 60 
to 70 percent in the middle that 
demands the mulling, and it's 
there that selling yourself really 
comes in. “It can be athletics, 
dance, music, an unusual sum- 
mer job, a person who organized 
his own business of some sort,” 
Fiske says. The point is, make 
yourself stand out. 

According to Cohen, that’s 
what applicants should, but often 
don’t, use their college-applica- 
tion essay for: highlighting the 
interests that will make them 
stand out in the admissions com- 
mittee’s collective mind. “The 
essay is the single most important 
element of the application that 
you can use to influence directly 
the committee’s perception of 
you,” Cohen and de Oliveira 
write. “If you position yourself as 
an aspiring journalist, you can 
use the essay to accomplish that 
goal. If your positioning involves 
your being perceived as a sensi- 
tive, reflective type, your essay’s 
topic (and mechanics) should 
reflect that. You do have to give 
the admissions people something 
that will make it easy for them to 
remember you.” 

An_ ertswhile  college-ad- 
missions person once told me 
that at the small, elite school 
where he sorted applications, the 
committee considered such 
picayune things as whether it 
was the student or his parents 
who originally wrote to the col- 
lege requesting information. 
Cohen and Fiske both think 
that’s stretching it a bit as well, 
but they nonetheless agree that 
colleges are acutely interested in 
knowing how important their 
particular school is to the appli- 
cant. ‘What they want to know is 
if a student's interest in the place 
is the result of a heartfelt interest 
or parental pressure,” Cohen 
says. “Applications people use 
the expression ‘dying for 
Dartmouth,’ or ‘burning for 
Brown.’ ” 

Even if you don’t feel that a 
willing martyrdom should be the 
price of matriculation, you do 
want to keep your application 
from being the subject of an 
admissions-office auto-da-fé. A 
few tips. One thing that ad- 
missions people tend to be 
suspicious of is the essay: if it 
looks as though it were typed on 
your mother’s secretary's Selec- 
tric II, that may well lead them to 
suspect that your mother took 
care of the writing of the essay as 
well. For that reason, some 
schools require that the essay be 
written out in longhand. 

Admissions officers also use 
the interview, which is required 
at many superior colleges and 
strongly suggested at most 
others, to gauge a student's inter- 
est in the college. The authors of 
Getting In! say that the interview 
can serve a number of purposes: 
it's a time to buttress the dis- 
tinctive impression you hope 
your application has made; a time 
to ask and have answered ques- 
tions about the college that will 
help you decide if it’s really the 
place for you; and a time to dispel 
any doubts about your abilities or 
to explain some shortcomings in 
your academic record. 

Fiske, however, says he thinks 
students tend to overemphasize 
the importance of the interview. 
“They realize you'll be nervous in 
an interview, and will take that 
into account,” he says. “It can be 
a big plus, but it probably isn’t 
going to hurt you.” As long as 
you don’t make a total idiot of 
yourself, that is. The point is to 
have done enough homework on 
the college that you don’t come 
off a fool. Silly questions will 
undoubtedly raise some eye- 
brows, but showing some famil- 
iarity with the academic program 
demonstrates that you've re- 
searched the school and that 
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tion for tradition’s sake, 


Dartmouth College admin- 
istrators decided not to decrease 
its male population but instead 
to add 1000 women a year. To 
get by on existing facilities, the 


Dartmouth year-round plan (stu- 


dents are required to take one * 
fall semester off and to spend a 
summer on campus) was im- 
plemented so that only 3000 stu- 
* a 


dents would be on campus at 
one time. In 1979, when alumni 


e 

had adjusted to coeducation, 
Dartmouth adopted a single-pool 
admissions policy with no 
female or male quotas. Current- 
ly, the male/female ratio at the e,°e 
school is 1.6 to one. 

“This means simply that we do 
not discriminate on the basis of 
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Continued from page 9 
their classes, and in 1971 they 
adopted coed housing and joint 
admissions as well. In 1975, they 
established single-pool ad- 
missions, and finally, in 1977, an 
agreement gave Harvard full re- 
sponsibility for the day-to-day 
welfare of its women students, 
while at the same time reserving 
important functions for Radcliffe. 
“Which means instead of being 
guests at Harvard, women stu- 
dents have become full citizens in 
the community, with all the 
privileges and _ responsibilities 
therein,” says Lewis. “Harvard 
now has a direct responsibility to 
make coeducation work here.” 
The increase in women on 
campuses has not alone 


eliminated the problems. At- 
titudes have been slow to change. 
After all, the men were there first 
and existed very happily without 
women for several generations. 
One of the largest remaining 
legacies of this tradition, and a 
lingering problem for women at 
formerly all-male schools, is the 
fraternity — that last frontier of 
all-male brawling and bonding. 
At Amherst, where all 
fraternities were required to go 
coed in 1979 (though many had 
been coed since 1977), the entire 
fraternity system has recently 
come under fire and alternative 
housing arrangements are being 
seriously considered. A commit- 
tee of trustees, appointed to study 
the issue, will present its re- 
commendations in January. Al- 
though vandalism, drunkenness, 
and other “acts of gross mis- 
behavior” are cited as principal 
reasons for the college’s action, 


STUDY 


these problems and the college's 
concern beg the larger question 
of how well women have as- 
similated into this kind of social 
milieu. 

Peggy Andrews, a_ 1983 
Amherst graduate and a social 
member (a member who doesn’t 
live in the house) of a fraternity, 
recalls her attempts to fit into the 
fraternity social scene. “There 
was only so much partying and 
getting drunk with the guys I 
could handle. I had a hard time 
being myself. I lived that way 
because there was no alterna- 
tive,” she says. The “main- 
stream” of social life at Amherst 
was the fraternity, Andrews says, 
and she wanted to be part of that 
mainstream. 

Sandy Silverman, a senior at 
the school and the editor of the 
Amherst Student, says that “a lot 
of women at Amherst are co- 
opted by the fraternities.” Her 
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prescription for change: “I think 
frats need to be abolished. 
Amherst needs nonselective 
housing that is not male domi- 
nated. 

Junior Mary Lou Smyth, a 
member of Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
does not agree. “Frats provide an 
easy-going atmosphere for 
coeducation,” she says. She sug- 
gests fraternities be allowed to 
remain on campus with the ad- 
dition of a social center to 
diversify Amherst social life. 

At Williams College, 
fraternities were abolished in 
favor of non-selective coeduca- 
tional row-houses when the col- 
lege went coed. Although some 
students charge that the row- 
house system has not fulfilled the 
social function that fraternities 
once did, others feel the system 
encourages a different type of 
socializing. Says Carolyn 
Haynes, a 1980 graduate, “There 
was always something going on 
[on campus] on weekends, usual- 
ly smaller parties, concerts, and 
other functions.” 

At Princeton, all but three of 
the 13 formerly all-male eating 
clubs have succumbed to 
coeducation. (Only five of the 
clubs are still selective, eight 
others are lottery clubs.) Because 
they are private and supported by 
alumni funds, they are not vul- 
nerable to pressure from the 
administration to “bicker” 
women. One woman who at- 
tempted in 1980 to “bicker” the 
Ivy Club (one of the all-male 
holdouts), and was denied has 
taken the case to court. 

Says Kim Wilson, a senior at 
Princeton and social chairman of 
the Cap and Gown club, “There 
is a large contingent of women on 
campus who want the all-male 
eating clubs to go coed. But I 
think their status is pretty safe.” 

If Amherst has reconsidered its 
exclusively male organizations 
and Princeton is holding to tra- 
dition, Dartmouth has taken a 
different approach. Rather than 
disbanding fraternities and all- 
male clubs, the school has in- 
troduced sororities and exclusive 
female organizations. Many at 
the college feel the presence of 
sororities on campus has added a 
new dimension to the school’s 
strong fraternity tradition. “One 
of Dartmouth’s fortes,” says 
Sigma Kappa sorority member 
Tisa Hughes, “is its range of 
options for social organizations. 
You have coed frats, sororities, 
and all-male frats.” 

Concurs Brad Hutensky, editor 
of The Dartmouth, “I would 
personally rather live in an all- 
male frat. But now, there are 
more social alternatives to choose 
from.” 

The social life of the college as 
a whole still seems to be domi- 
nated by all-male fraternities, 
however. Says Toby Benis, a 
sophomore woman, “There is a 
negative attitude toward coed 
frats; people say they don’t know 
how to party. Sororities have 
parties very infrequently. This 
forces you to go to male frats for 
social life. Dartmouth is isolated, 
so if you don’t want to go to the 
frats, there’s nothing to do.” 

Within the sororities, though, 
women are creating their own 
alternatives to fraternity parties. 
Says Susie Powers, a senior and 
sorority member, “I joined a 
sorority because all my friends 
here were male. I wanted some 
women friends. It started out 
with a group of diverse women. 
We did things together on week- 
ends and just got together and 
talked.” 

These women’s counterparts to 
fraternities, with the same selec- 
tivity and exclusiveness, seem to 
be accepted at Dartmouth, 
whereas women’s groups, such 
as women’s centers and women’s 
studies, are still suspect. 

Women’s studies co-chair 
Mary Jean Green, a French 
professor, recalls speaking on 
feminism at a fraternity: “The au- 
dience was willing to accept the 
feminist ideas we presented, But 


they had an erroneous perception 
of women’s studies as a radical 
feminist enclave.” Green adds 
that the men in the audience 
feared feminism but had many 
misconceptions about it. 

The Amherst College Women’s 

Center has also struggled with 
fears and misconceptions since its 
inception. Men and women alike 
speak of lesbianism in hushed 
tones when they mention the 
center, but few, if any, have 
attended its coffee hours or con- 
certs or been to use its library of 
resources by and about women. 
Says Kyoung Ae Han, a senior 
and co-coordinator of the center, 
“The Women’s Center is what- 
ever women who come down 
there want to make of it. We need 
human input. If they don’t like 
what it is, they can come make it 
something else. It is theirs to 
use.” 
“Working at the Women’s Cen- 
ter taught me to step forward 
with women behind me saying 
‘Go for it,’ ” says Sophia Chang, a 
1981 Amherst graduate and pio- 
neer member of the Women’s 
Center. “There were a lot of 
transfer women, very strong 
feminists in the Women’s Center 
then. They pushed me to one side 
and Amherst pushed me to the 
other; together they helped me 
achieve a balance.” 

If Amherst was at that time a 
“college of male preppies with a 
small group of radical women,” 
Chang says it is now a “college of 
male and female preps.”” Whether 
a product of the new con- 
servatism or a measure of 
women’s integration into campus 
life, there seems to be declining 
interest in the type of women’s 
support groups that were, even a 
few years ago, popular among 
students. On the one hand, this 
can be viewed as a sign of health; 
that women are secure enough at 
the college to make their way as 
individuals on campus. On the 
other hand, there is an insidious 
implication. For what have 
women to gain by coeducation if 
it only means being just like 
men? 

“It is important to understand 
students’ needs for acceptance 
among their peers. Part of the 
developmental process is when it 
dawns on a woman student that 
to want the same respect and the 
same opportunities as men is not 
the same as being the same,” says 
Kathy Deignan, acting dean of 
students at Amherst. 

At Harvard, the institution of 
Radcliffe occupies an uncom- 
fortable position. Relieved of its 
responsibilities for women stu- 
dents, it remains a separate cor- 
porate entity with a large endow- 
ment, loyal alumnae, and various 
nationally renowned resources 
and fellowships. On the under- 
graduate level, Radcliffe offers 
internships, lectures, awards, ca- 
reer services, and the like to 
women at Harvard. 

Yet, for all its programs, 
Radcliffe fails to reach a lot of 
women. Ask women on campus 
where they go to school and nine 
out of 10 say “Harvard.” Many of 
the women will also tell you that 
Radcliffe no longer exists or it is 
only kept alive for the alumnae. 

“Radcliffe is really losing its 
identity here,” says Victoria 
Bassetti, a sophomore. “I think 
integration is a good thing. 
Radcliffe has a great history that 
shouldn't be lost, but it doesn’t 
affect my everyday life here.” 

Annabel Betz, a junior who 
worked for the Radcliffe publica- 
tions office last summer, says, “I 
thought I was applying to 
Harvard and that Radcliffe was 
something from the past. When I 
started working for Radcliffe, I 
discovered the amazing services 
it provides for those interested in 
them. But for many students who 
aren't interested, Radcliffe seems 
very distant.” 

This attitude among students is 
something Radcliffe 
acknowledges and seeks to im- 
prove but does not appear overly 
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concerned about. “There is a 
deep and unyielding loyalty to 
Radcliffe among its graduates,” 
says Deane Lord, “but as stu- 
dents, we tend to be parochial.” 

Whatever problems remain for 
women as students at formerly 
male institutions, it is clear that 
coeducation at the formerly sin- 
gle-sex schools is here to stay. No 
one any longer seriously ques- 
tions its merits. Today the 
emphasis is on improving the 
situation at the schools for both 
women and men. 

The next steps in integrating 
women on formerly all-male 
campuses seem to be first, to get 
quality women professors on the 
faculty and keep them there, and 
second, to get women’s ex- 
perience into the curriculum. Al- 
though one does not necessarily 
come with the other, both are 
clearly important in exposing 
women students to positive role 
models and helping them put 
their own experiences into a 
broader perspective. 

Yale was the first Ivy League 
school to offer a women’s studies 
degree; other colleges chose to 
spread women’s studies curricula 
throughout various disciplines. 
At Dartmouth, a student can 
obtain a certificate in women’s 
studies or a modified major that 
combines women’s studies with 
another subject. 

Brenda Silver, cochair of 
Dartmouth’s women’s _ studies 
program, says, “In the beginning 
[1979], women’s studies was not a 
radical departure from traditional 
courses, we looked at the old 
material with the new feminist 
scholarship.” Gradually, Silver 
and her colleagues began to 
introduce new material as well, 
such as new psychological the- 
ories of gender differences. 

“There has been a major at- 
titudinal change at Dartmouth 
since the Women’s Studies pro- 
gram began,” continues Silver. 
“It’s become very exciting.” Inter- 
jects Silver’s cochair, Mary Jean 
Green, “When I first proposed a 
women’s studies course in 
French, the chairman of the 
department said nobody would 
be interested. Now, there is 
tremendous interest and support 
from .male_ colleagues. Male 
professors teach women’s studies 
courses, and there is a man on our 
steering committee.” 

At Amherst, where students, 
through a five-college exchange 
program, can take advantage of 
women’s studies courses at 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, UMass, 
or Hampshire College, the ad- 
ministration’s emphasis now is 
on hiring and retaining women 
faculty members — something 
that the college has had difficulty 
doing in the past. Currently, 
there are 10 tenured women at 
Amherst. As recently as 1978, 
there was only one. 

“There is no question that the 
commitment to recruit, hire, and 
keep women professors exists 
here, but with a small, heavily 
tenured faculty, there is very little 
leeway,” says Jane Robinson, 
affirmative action officer at 
Amherst. 

One of the difficulties in retain- 
ing single women as faculty 
members has been the physical 
location of Amherst, in a small, 
relatively isolated town in the 
Connecticut River Valley. Several 
women professors at Amherst 
have resigned before they came 
up for tenure, citing the uncom- 
fortable work situation. So great 
is the administration’s concern 
over the problem that it has 
formed a faculty committee to 
study the working conditions and 
environment at the school for 
women academics. Day-care fa- 
cilities, available now at 
Dartmouth and other schools, are 
absent at Amherst. 

Says English professor 
Margaret Waller, “There is a gap 





between the theoretical commit- 
ment and the day-to-day realiza- 
tion. There are all sorts of prac- 
tical issues, like day care, just 
begging to be addressed, but the 
college doesn’t want to think 
about them in concrete ways. 
You'd have to change the identity 
of the college to make it truly a 
comfortable environment for 
women.” 
~ - - 

Introducing men to formerly 
all-women’s colleges has met 
with its own set of problems. For 
Vassar, the only Seven Sisters 
school to go coed (discounting 
Radcliffe and Barnard), the prob- 
lems started with getting quali- 
fied male students to apply for 
admission to the school. Reflect- 
ing the attitudes of society as a 
whole, there is a stigma attached 
to a man choosing to enter a 
women’s world. A decade later, 
with men making up from 40 to 
42 percent of the school’s popu- 
lation, Vassar is attracting men 
with SAT scores as high as, if not 
a little higher than those of the 
women it recruits. 

“| think we've seen that only at 
a women’s college like Vassar can 
you have true coeducation in 
every constituency,” says Dixie 
Sheridan, assistant to the presi- 
dent. “We have a woman presi- 
dent and a long tradition of 
women as leaders. The majority 
of men here are sensitive to 
women’s issues or will be by the 
time they graduate.” 

Don Andersen, a junior at 
Vassar and the son of an alumna, 
says, “I’ve only known Vassar as 
a coed school. It really isn’t very 
different from any other school, 
though there may be more equal- 
ity of sexes at Vassar.” 

Vassar’s decision to go coed 
grew out of a large, ongoing 
debate about the obsolescence of 
single-sex schools. But though 
the majority of men’s schools 
opted for coeducation, Vassar 
was one of the few women’s 
schools to do so. More than a 
decade later, the women’s col- 
leges that remained committed to 
educating only women are thriv- 
ing. For example, last year at 
Mount Holyoke College a re- 
newed proposal for coeducation 
died for lack of supporters. “It’s 
not that the issue of coeducation 
is dead, but there has been a 
reaffirmation of Mount Holyoke 
as a women’s institution,” says 
Elizabeth Kennan, president of 
the college. 

Dire predictions that schools 
like Smith and Mount Holyoke 
would suffer when nearby 
Amherst went coed appear to 
have been unfounded. Says Ken- 
nan, “Overall, Amherst coeduca- 
tion has been wonderful for 
Mount Holyoke. Distinguished 
women faculty members at 
Amherst and [programs like] 
their dance program have 
benefitted our students. 

“Although there was a drop in 
applications from 1974 to ‘75, it 


turned around in 1978 and stead- 
ied itself. Our yield has not gone 
down; we do lose a certain 
number of students to coed 
schools, but not a higher propor- 
tion than we do to other women’s 
colleges.” 

This may be comforting news 
for Barnard, which is facing a 
similar threat this year. After a 
decade of merger talks with 
Columbia that resulted in 
Barnard refusing to give up its 
autonomy, Columbia went coed. 
This move has doubled Colum- 
bia’s applicant pool, which was 
the lowest in the Ivy League. This 
year's freshman class was 44 
percent female, and of the 120 
women who applied to both 
Columbia and Barnard, 60 went 
to Columbia, two went to 
Barnard, and the rest went 
elsewhere. Also Columbia has 
now embarked on a women’s 
studies program, added women’s 
health services to its infirmary, 
and started a women’s center. All 
of this places the future of 
Barnard in an uncertain light. 

As one junior at Columbia 
remarked, “Basically, Columbia 
College couldn’t care less about 
Barnard now.” 

7 * * 

Change is resisted within the 
ivy-covered walls of the East 
Coast’s oldest elite institution. 
But it comes nonetheless. The 
overall sensitivity to women’s is- 
sues and problems on campus 
indicates how far they have pro- 
gressed already. 


The recent sexual harassment 
controversy at Harvard, for ex- 
ample, has brought an awareness 
on campus of a problem that has 
only recently been identified and 
addressed by society at large. It is, 
on the one hand, disturbing that 
34 percent of undergraduate 
women at Harvard feel they have 
encountered some form of sexual 
harassment there. On the other 
hand, that an atmosphere has 
been created in which women 
feel encouraged to speak out on 
such problems can only lead to a 
healthier environment for them. 
That the issue has been raised at 
all is both a symptom of disease 
and the means to effect a cure. 
For institutions reflect in minia- 
ture the society to which they 
contribute. And the gains of 
women on these campuses are no 
greater or less than the gains of 
women everywhere. 

In the words of Harvard's 
Dean Lewis, “My impression is 
that women find this environ- 
ment as supportive as the 
outside world.” O 
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administration and faculty. 
Chait and Ford also use the 
examples of Hampshire College 
and Evergreen State College in 
Washington to debunk the no- 
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tion that academic freedom and 
tenure are inexorably inter- 
twined. Neither school has a 
tenure system — faculty mem- 
bers serve instead on term-cori- 
tracts — but teachers cannot be 
dismissed on an administrative 
whim. Both have clearly defined 
appeals procedures to guarantee 
due process in cases of dismissal 
for cause. 

Another modification of classic 
tenure — the suspension of the 
“up or out” rule — was adopted 
by Union College in 1973. To- 
gether with both maximum and 


minimum tenure quotas, the col- 
lege created a new category of 
“tenurable” faculty, to include 
those who have passed review, 
but for whom no openings are 
currently available. This October, 
Stonehill College instituted a 
similar plan in an effort to bring 
its current 71 percent tenure level 
in line with a 65 percent quota. 
The Stonehill policy continues 
tenurable faculty for whom no 
tenured position is available on 
three-year terms without further 
review. 

Many colleges are also looking 


to less drastic measures for some 
relief. One option some are con- 
sidering is offering incentives for 
early retirement, such as im- 
proved benefits, extended library 
or office privileges, and lump- 
sum severance pay. Other col- 
leges are exploring ways to ex- 
tend the probationary period, 
thus delaying the tenure decision. 
At Emerson and_ elsewhere, 
promising professors in depart- 
ments with few foreseeable 
tenured openings are being of- 
fered administrative duties. By 

Continued on page 14 








Massachusetts 


Coll 
of Art 


eet 


Day and evening courses and special 
programs in fine arts, design, media, 


crafts, art history, and art education. 
Registration from Jan3 to Jan13. Art 
Exploration Days—curriculum advising 
and sample classes (free!), Jan 3, 4, 5, 

& 6. Courses begin Jan23. For a catalog 
before Dec13 call 731-2340, after Dec13 


call 232-1555. 


364 Brookline Avenue Professional and Continuing Education 


Boston, MA 02215 


Tel. 731-2340 Massachusetts College of Art 
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advertise 

in the largest 
Boston Phoenix 


issue ever 


CHRISTMAS 1983 


ISSUE DATE: December 13 
AD DEADLINE: December 5 
CIRCULATION: 134,000 


FOUR COLOR AVAILABLE 


For more information or space reservations, contact 


BOSTON i 


100 Mass. Ave., 


Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-5390 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Let’s Entertain @ A Puppet Primer @ Effec- 
tive Business &@ Coping with Authority & The 
Baby Decision @ Creating Murals for Public 
Spaces @ Promoting Your Art Successfully @ 
Cooking as a Second Language & How To 
Finance Your Children with Tax-Free Dollars 
@ Overcoming Fear of Public Speaking & 
George Orwell: 1984 And More 


42 Brattle 
Street 


Register Now! Cambridge 


547-678 


Brandeis University 
Heller Graduate School 


A PhD in Social 
Welfare Policy 
with the future 
s . 

in mind. 

Small classes of 
professionally experi- 
enced students, an inte- 
grated, multidisciplinary 
approach to social policy 
issues, a faculty of promi- 
nent experts in health and 
human services make a 
Heller education different. 

Research and training 
programs in aging, health, 
long-term care, employ- 
ment and income studies, 
mental health, children 
and family and develop- 
mental disabilities have 
recently been comple- 
mented with programs in 
employee benefits, and 
criminal justice. 


Management 
education with 
human beings 
in mind. 


A unique one year 
Master's Degree in 
Management of Human 
Services combining 
rigorous management 
training with in-depth 
public policy education 
beginning each year in 
June. 

Case method approach 
to issues of financial 
accounting, management 
control, operations, 
personnel, management 
information systems and 
management. 

Integration in small 
classes with PhD students 
in policy studies in aging, 
health, long-term care, 


employment, mental health. 


For information, call 
(617) 647-2944, or write: 
Heller Graduate School 
Brandeis University 
Waltham 
Massachusetts 02254 


International 
Students 
Welcomed 
Part-time 
programs 
available 


yourself 


to a course close to home. 


You can start or continue your college education, 
upgrade your professional skills, or simply learn for pleasure. Help 
yourself to a course—or two—at one of these convenient locations 

* Boston (Park Square) ° Medford 

¢ Braintree ° Walpole 

° Hingham © West Roxbury 

You can choose from courses in subjects ranging from 
accounting to chemistry to psychology. Classes meet one or two eve- 
nings per week at our off-campus sites and on Saturday mornings at 
our Downtown Center in Park Square. Most classes begin the week of 
January 23. You can register by mail or telephone through January 13. 
MasterCard and VISA are welcome. 

For more information and a free copy of our winter/spring 
bulletin, please call 956-1000 or send in the coupon below. And don't 
forget: at UMass/Boston, quality is affordable. 


UMass/Boston © 


Your Public University 





Name 





Address 
City State 


Send this coupon to 

Division of Continuing Education 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 
Downtown Center 

Boston, MA 02125 


This advertisement appears at no expense to the Commonwealth BP12-6 


The Nation's Largest Bar Review 


BAR/BRI 


LSAT/GMAT 


VMICAT/GRE 
BRA-BRI 


features: 


GMAT 

¢ FREE 12 Hour Math 
Review 

¢ The only GMAT course 
run by a Fortune-500 
company 


LSAT 

e Practice Essays 
Critiqued by Attorneys 

¢ The only LSAT course 
taught exclusively by 
attorneys 


FREE ADMISSIONS 
COUNSELING 

FREE EXAM ANXIETY 
WORKSHOP 
QUESTION & ANSWER 
CLINICS 

COMPLETE TAPE 
LIBRARY 

FREE COURSE 
GUARANTEE 


(617) 437-1171 


ENROLL EARLY AND SAVE $100! 


Tenure 


Continued from page 13 

teaching only part-time for a 
limited period, they may receive 
a hiatus of a year or more in 
service counting toward their 
probation. And still other schools 
are offering nontenured 
professors time off for research 
and curriculum development. 
Funded either by outside grants 
or by college-faculty develop- 
ment monies, such research gives 
the college more information 
with which to evaluate a can- 
didate’s potential and delays the 
moment of decision. 

But though these options are 
considered good-faith alter- 
natives by academics and ad- 
ministrators alike, there is one 
practice that has become con- 
troversial and that is considered 
dangerous by many academics. 
It’s the practice by some colleges 
and universities of giving term 
contracts to professors who'd 
been hired with the promise of a 
tenured opening. 

“A tenure-track position 
means that a definite position is 
identified,” Gustafson says. 
“There is a potentially tenured 
slot there. It is a commitment to a 
review.” 

Yet, according to the Boston 
University AAUP chapter, in the 


WHY NOT 
THE BEST? 


Rock, Blues, Folk, Jazz, Country, Theory, 
Composition. Study with New England’s top 
pro teachers at the Guitar Studio in Harvard 
Square. Affordable group or private lessons 
available on all instruments in all styles. 
Coordinated classes, workshops, ensembles 
and recording sessions will get you the max- 
imum results possible. Enroll any time. 
Lessons available day, evenings and week- 
ends. Call now for more details. 


The Guitar Studio 


1384 Mass. Ave., 2nd Floor 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 


497-7767 


Office open: 12-6 Daily, 12-5 Sunday 


# You'll be learning in Boston — one of the nation’s 
largest and fastest growing food service centers 


an 


* 75% of your school time will be spent in kitchens 
id labs 


« Your instructors are highly-qualified professionals 
* Eam an accredited, two-year associate degree 
* A lifetime placement service 


Newbury Junior College 
Dept J 


921 Boylston Street. Boston. MA 02115 (617) 262-9350 
Please send me a Culinary Arts catalog and an 


application for admission 


Name 





Address 





City State 
HS Grad Date 


Phone ( ) oats 


a 





Accredited by the New England Association of Schools and Colleges 


An Affirmative Action/Equa! Opportunity College 


BP-12/6 CU 


past year in cases scattered across 
several BU colleges, tenure-track 
faculty approaching review have 
been offered long-term contracts 
of five to six years with the 
understanding that their prom- 
ised tenured position was no 
longer available. Also, outside 
funding that supported three 
tenure-track positions in one of 
BU’s professional schools has 
been redefined as “gift money.” 
As a consequence, teachers in 
these positions have found them- 
selves recategorized as special 
appointments, and as such they 
are ineligible for tenure. 

When the allegations first sur- 
faced last spring that the BU 
administration was offering term 
contracts in exchange for waiving 
the right to a tenure review, the 
AAUP issued a warning: “Junior 
faculty are strongly urged not to 
abrogate their legal rights under 
the collective bargaining contract 
by signing irregular agreements 
with the administration. Unof- 
ficial ‘guarantees’ made by the 
administration have no legal 
standing whatsoever and may be 
revoked by whim.” 

Since then, 12 cases have been 
brought to the AAUP’s attention, 
a sufficient number for Gustafson 
to file a class-action grievance. 
Two: professors whose tenure 
slots have been closed rejected 
the overtures of the administra- 
tion and have also filed individ- 
ual grievances. Faced with the 
prospect of either taking a posi- 
tion without tenure or being fired, 
the others accepted term con- 
tracts and have stepped off the 
tenure track. 

~ * teal 

While writing her current con- 
tract in the summer of 1982, both 
Martha Collette and the Emerson 
administration saw the agree- 
ment as a way of buying time. 
“Her work is outstanding,” re- 
marks John Zacharis, Emerson’s 
vice-president for academic af- 
fairs. ‘Yet we have a very heavily 
tenured faculty in that depart- 
ment. The possibility either of 
retirement or expansion might be 
determined in the three-year 
period.” For Collette, the com- 
promise, which guarantees her 
tenure if any psychology faculty 
resign and mandates a new 
tenure review in 1985, was a way 
of “extending what had been an 
agreeable and trustworthy path.” 

Now, with the possibility that 
the college may decide to dis- 
mantle its psychology major, 
both parties to the agreement are 
looking for new alternatives. The 
administration has approached 
another department to see 
whether it would welcome Col- 
lette. For her part, Collette has 
offered to help structure a new 
major in children’s media — an 
area in which she and other 
Emerson faculty have expertise, 
but which now exists only in 
fragments, not as a cohesive 
whole. 

“Right now, the end of this 
story could go either way,” Col- 
lette says. And the uncertainty of 
the outcome causes her to worry 
about the consequences of hav- 
ing accepted this particular form 
of compromise. 

“The tenure system is being 
changed in a silent, hostile vacu- 
um,” she says. “Silently, one by 
one, people are coming up for 
tenure and not getting it. In the 
evolution of academia, we are 
seeing tenure change — not as it 
was established, by a shared 
faculty voice speaking to ad- 
ministration, but on an individual 
basis, de facto. The arena is 
unfair. The administration is in 
control, speaking to one needy, 
vulnerable, disenfranchised fac- 
ulty member. 

“I worry that I subverted the 
tenure process. But I can’t tell 
whether I did that or opened the 
door to a creative new solution 
for saving the tenure system. No 
matter what the denouement to 
my specific case, can good peo- 
ple, working in good faith, come 
up with viable alternatives that 
work?” 0 





Bluestein 7 The Office People 


FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 


THe 2 clECTRONIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 


WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 


feATURES: 


KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 
c xc 
FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 


2% } 
a one {| LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 
OPTIONAL 4c. , 


EXTENDED HORIzonTAL !0 
ADJUSTMENT TILTED KEYBOARD 


Adjustable keyboard is centered. 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 


unit. 
Model Dimensions Approx 
No Ww 2) H ibs 


60027 62 2 


Adjustable keyboard is 3"’ from 


the end, providing 21’ of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 
15” wide can be added to this 
table. 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 


Model Dimensions Approx 
No Ww 8) H ibs 





60025 48 30° 29 107 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60026 48 30” 29 107 


Adjustable keyboard is 3’’ from 
the end, providing 33"’ of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 
27” wide can be added to this 
table. 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT 


Dimensions Approx 
w Dd” H" Ibs 


60" 30” 29" 125 


‘“©YBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
6032 60" 30 29" 125 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR COMPUTER NEEDS 


SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 
BOSTON 318 Main Street 
1080 Boyiston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston I-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 
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We are the key that can help you 
open the door 


Unlock your potential for 
professional growth and 
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Carta Nevada, the Methode Champenoise 
white sparkling wine by Freixenet. A perfect 
companion to any spicy, flavorful dish. 

Try the very dry Brut or medium-dry 
Semi-seco. And watch dinner sparkle. 
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5 GLITTER AND GLITZ 

by Robin Vaughan 

There was a time when a simple black dress accented with a single strand of 
pearls was as bold a statement as any woman needed to make at holiday 
dinners and parties. No more. This season, fashionable women will shimmer 
from neckline to hemline with sequins and spangles, jewels and glitter. A 
toast to the tinsel. 


EAU WOW! 

by Leah Rosch 

Long the inspiration of poets and passion, of daydreams and desire, perfume 
remains one of life’s most sensuous pleasures — for the wearer and those 
around her. In praise of the delights of fragrance. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 

by Benjamin Svetkey 

In the days before plastic pens and throwaway cigarette lighters, the baubles 
a woman carried in her purse and the trinkets a man buried in his pocket 
added flair to a polished wardrobe. Many are still available, in both 
traditional and contemporary forms. A collection of flourishes that will 
endure. 


SPIRIT OF THE SEASON 

by Michael McDowell 

Of all potations, cordials have been cursed with the most unjust reputation. 
Considered the syrup of high schoolers’ binges and rest-home socials, they 
were rarely given their due as complements to fine eating. But today, 
liqueurs have come back into vogue. A salute to some classic before- and 
after-dinner cordials. 


Cover illustration by Michael G. Cobb 
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NEW HAIR TRENDS 


THE SHAPE OF THE PARACHUTE CAN BE SEEN 
FROM MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES 


THE CONCEPT 
Geometric triangular dimension 
dramatizes the look of the Para- 
chute’s high graduation design. 
Zotos perming, together with this 
new innovative cut, produces maxi- 
mum style which only requires 
simple finger drying techniques to 
create a carefree touseled effect. 
Controlled texture is the key to this 
design. Its look is achieved through 
directional perming techniques. 
The hair is wrapped diagonally 
away from the face producing lift 
and volume. 


The top develops weight in the forehead 

area and gives form, lift and volume to the 

bang area. 
The side perspective dramatizes the total 
effect of the Parachute’s triangular design. 


THE PARACHUTE 


To develop a greater distribu- 
tion of length and weight, the 
back shape is reversed to 
create a double reverse para- 
chute. This technique is ideal 
for long hair designs. 


Due to perming and flexible 
cutting techniques, the Para- 
chute design easily translates 
to all hair types and hair 
lengths. 

To increase the length of the 
Parachute, we cut a second 
parachute shape of a longer 
design behind the front one. 
This double shape is ex- 
cellent for a medium length 
look. 


head form. This also gives lift to the look, 
creating a high graduation effect. 


1702 Mass. Ave., 547-9436 


The front view shows closeness at the sides 
Carot’s 


increasing in length as you move up the 
Cotttng co. 





BEER HEADQUARTERS 


The Holiday’s Perfect Gift is a Gift in Great Taste. Select a mixture of the 


greatest beers in the world in any quantity that you prefer. 


AUSTRALIA 


Cooper Lager Beer 
Cooper Real Ale 
Cooper Stout 
Foster Lager 
Reschs Pilsner 
Swan Lager 

Tolly Original Ale 
Tooths K.B. 
Tooths Sheafstout 


AUSTRIA 
Egger 


BELGIUM 


Duvel 

Lindemans Gueze 
Lindemans Kriek 
Orval Trappist Ale 
Riva 2000 Pilsner 
St. Sixus 

Stella Artois 


CANADA 
Iron Horse Malt 
Labatts Ale 
Labatts Beer 
Labatts Extra Stock 
Labatts Light 
Molson Beer 
Molson Brador 
Molson Export Ale 
Molson Golden Ale 
Moosehead 
O'Keefe Ale 

Old Vienna Beer 
Trapper Beer 
Yukon Gold 


CHINA 


Shanghai 
Taiwan Beer 
Tsing Tao 


CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


Pilsner Urquell 


DENMARK 
Albani Beer 
Carlsberg Elephant 
Carlsberg Lager 


Our list is constantl 


440 High 


ENGLAND 
Bass Ale 

Big Ben Beer 
Bulldog Beer 
Greenal’s Cheshire 
John Courage 
Mackeson Stout 


Samuel Smith Nut Brown Ale 
Samuel Smith Oatmeal Stout 


Samuel Smith Pale Ale 


Samuel Smith Taddy Porter 


Watney’s Red Barrel 
Watney’s Stingo 
Whitbread Ale 


FRANCE 
Adelscott Smoked Malt 
Brassin De Garde 
Fischer La Belle 
Kronenbourg 
Kronenbourg Dark 
Lutece Biere 

33 Export 


GERMANY 


Altenmunster Braubier 
Augustiner Brau 
Augustiner Maximator 
Becks Dark 

Becks Light 

Berliner Weiss 
Celebrator Dopple Bock 
Dinkelacker 
Dinkelacker Dark 
Dinkelacker Light 
Furstenber 
Hacker-Pschorr Dark 
Hacker-Pschorr Light 


Hacker-Pschorr Oktoberfest 


Henninger 

Hofbrau Dark 
Hofbrau Light 
Hofbrau Oktoberfest 
Kaiserdom Pilsener 
Kaiserdom Rauschbier 
Kulmbacher 
Kulmbacher Beichelbr2u 
Pinkus Alt 

Pinkus Pilsner 

Pinkus Weissbeer 
Sailer Pilsner 

Sailer Weisse 

Spaten Dark 

Spaten Light 

Spaten Oktobefest 
Spaten Weissbeer 

St. Pauli Girl Dark 


y changing; 


St. Pauli Girl Light 
Stauder 

Stein Hauser 
Wurzburger Hofbrau 
Oktoberfest 


GREECE 


Aegean Hellas 


HOLLAND 
Amstel Light 
Grolsch 
Heineken Dark 
Heineken Light 
Royal Brand 


INDIA 
Eagle Beer 


IRELAND 


Guinness 
Harp Lager 


ISRAEL 


Macabee 


ITALY 


Moretti 
Perroni 
Poretti Oro 
Raffo 


JAMAICA 
Red Strip 


JAPAN 
Asahi Lager 
Asahi Draft 
Kirin 
Sapporo 
Suntory 


LUXEMBOURG 
Diekirch Malt 
Diekirch Pilsner 


MEXICO 


Bohemia 

Carta Blanca Dark 
Carta Blanca Light 
Dos Equis Gold 
Dos Equis Silver 
Superior 

Tecate 


NEW ZEALAND 


Steinlager 


NORWAY 
AAS Bok Beer 

AAS Christmas Beer 
AAS Norwegian Beer 
Hansa Pilsner 
Ringness Dark 
Ringness Export 
Ringness Special 


PHILLIPINES 
San Miguel Dark 
San Miguel Light 


POLAND 
Krakus 


PORTUGAL 


Sagres Dark 
Sagres Light 


SCOTLAND 
Belhaven 

Belhaven Ale 

Lorimers Ale 
McAndrew Scotch Ale 
McEwans Edinburgh Ale 
McEwans Scotch Ale 
Newcastle 


SWEDEN 
Kalback 


SWITZERLAND 
Cardinal 

Feldschlossen 

Hurliman 

Swiss Lowenbrau Dark 
Swiss Lowenbrau Light 


THAILAND 
Amarit 
Sing Ha 


USA 


Anchor Christmas Ale 
Anchor Liberty Ale 
Anchor Porter 
Anchor Steam 
Andeker 

Augsburger Bock 
Augsburger Dark 
Augsburger Light 
Ballantine Ale 
Ballantine India Pale Ale 
Balck Horse Ale 
Blatz 

Budweiser 
Budweiser Light 
Budweiser Natural 
Busch 

Canadian Ace Beer 
Canadian Ace Malt 
Carlings Black Label 
Carlings Black Label Light 
Carlings Red Cap Ale 
Champale Extra Dry 
Champale Golden 
Champale Pink 

Cold Spring Export 
Colt 45 

Dawson Berer 

Duke 

Economy Beer 
Erlanger 

Falstaff Beer 


Falstaff Light 

Fort Schuyler 
Gablinger 

Genesee Beer 
Genesee Light 
Genesee Cream Ale 
Genesee Cream Ale Light 
Haffenreffer 
Hamms 

Hamms Light 
Knickerbocker 
Lowenbrau Dark 
Lowenbrau > f 
Matts Beer Ball 

Malt Duck 
McSorleys Cream Ale 
Michelob 

Michelob Light 
Miller 

Miller Lite 
Milwaukee Beer 
Narragansett 
Narragansett Porter 
New Amsterdam 
No Name Beer 

Old Milwaukee 

Old Milwaukee Light 
Olde English 800 
Pabst 

Pabst Extra Light 
Pabst Red White blue 
Pearl 

Pearl Light 

Piels Draft 

Piels Light 

Pickwick Ale 

Prior Double Dark 
Rhein Gold 

Rolling Rock 

Rolling Rock Light 
Schaefer 

Schaefer Light 
Schlitz 

Schlitz Light 

Schlitz Malt 
Schmidts 

Schmidts Light 
Schmidts Classic 
Schmidts Tiger Ale 
Stegmaier 

Strohs 

Strohs Light 
Tuborg Light 

Tuborg Dark 

Utica Club 

Utica Club Light 
Utica Club Cream Ale 
Weideman 


for a computerized listing, please call 625-7777 





St. 


W. Medford Square, Medford 





“The Beer Store” 


225 Elm St. 


Davis Square, Somerville 





oe 
blouse with sequin 
detail, by 

Tally Boutique, 
available at 
Bloomingdale’s. 
Black pants with 
leather piping, 

by Kino Malee, 
black earrings, 

by Junko Koshino. 
Pants and earrings 
available at 

Jordan Marsh. 


Photography by 
Rick Hornick/ 
Sandy Rivlin, 
styling by Cheryl 
Katz, hair by 
Michael Tammaro, 
make-up by Enid 
Goldsmith. Models: 
Margaret/ The 
Model’s Group and 
MaryAnn/Network. 


All that glitters 


DAZZLING FASHIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


by Robin Vaughan 


his holiday season, without question, ’tis the season to be sparkly: 
gleaming metal mesh and shimmery spangles are highlighting society 
silhouettes from Paris to New York. Leading the blitz of glitz are 
extravagant ensembles streaming sequins from neckline to hemline. 

But almost as many designs on this year’s evening-wear racks feature glitter used 
as an alluring accent and not the main course, allowing you to dip into the tinsel 
trend without burying yourself in Hollywood brashness. Remember, just as a 
whisper can often be more effective than a shout, rhinestone and sequin accents 
can create a dressed-up evening look that is subtly elegant and sophisticated. 

The art of understatement is mastered by Albert Nipon in his sleek white 
chemise ($560). The soft silk evening dress is trimmed with rhinestone triangles at 
the shoulders and on the cuffs for a dazzling — but not blinding — effect. The look 
can be brought to a stunning finish by adding a simple but glamorous bit of chic, 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 

like Frank Olive’s white 
rhinestone-studded turban. 
Sparkle is also used as a 
finishing touch in Tally 
Boutique’s accordion-pleated 
blouse ($180). The white 
blouse’s crisp, open-fan sleeves 
radiate cleanly from a bold 
band of black sequins, and the 
glimmering detail 
complements the strong 
sculptural shape without 
cluttering it. 

Sequins give way to a softer 
look in Adrienne Vittadini’s 
delicate angora sweater ($160). 
A sprinkling of pearls across 
the body adds a romantic 
flourish to this sexy V-necked 
design. And when paired with 
the satiny flounces of Norma 
Kamali’s dove-gray dirndl skirt 
($120), puffed out with 
petticoats, it is a lovely holiday 
party look. 

For those who want to defy 
the trend altogether, there are 
designs available that will out- 
dazzle anything besequined or 
bejeweled. Marc Bouwer’s 
white jersey toga dress ($1030) 
is a knockout that needs no 
more extra detail than a pair of 
large dangle earrings. Its 
architecturally graceful shape 
gives the dress a timeless 
elegance that will keep shining 
through many more seasons 
than any ultra-sparkled 
creation. 

But although high glitter is 
neither the most lasting nor the 
most practical look of the 
century (try having that 
sequined blouse cleaned), it can 
be fun. An easy way to get into 
the glitter trend is with 
accessories. Fancy extras, such 
as studded gloves, jeweled 
sashes (Calvin Klein’s thin 
rhinestone belt is terrific with a 
variety of outfits), and chi-chi 
headdresses can add a stylish 
finishing touch to holiday 
favorites like velvet and satin. 
And big, bold jewelry can turn 
the classic “plain black dress” 
into a stunning up-to-the- 
minute look. 

The fashion word for this 
holiday season is glitz, but too 
much of it can turn glamor into 
gauche. So dress to the hilt, 
have fun with the sparkle — 
but remember that there is 
moderation even in excess. UL) 
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J chemise with rhinestone detail, by Albert 
Nipon, rhinestone-studded turban with net, by Frank 
Olive for Bloomingdale’s. All clothes and accessories 
available at Bloomingdale’s. 





White knit jersey dress, by Marc Bouwer, available 
at Saks Fifth Avenue. Glass earrings, available at 
Bloomingdale’s. 
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Aneora sweater with pearl detail, by Adrienne 
Vittadini, gray taffeta skirt, by Norma Kamali. All 
clothes available at Jordan Marsh. 
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McEWANS 


McEwan’s products are brewed 
with the finest ingredients including 
Edinburgh’s natural spring water 
and roasted Scottish barley. No 
wonder McEwan’s is the number 
one selling brand in Scotland. 

McEwan’s ales are authentic, rich 
tasting, top fermented brews. 
McEwan’s Edinburgh ale has the 
same characteristics as McEwan’s 
Scotch ale, only a little milder. 

If you want a unique brew — trya 
McEwan’s Ale. . . 


SCOTCH ALE EDINBURGH ALE 


“The other famous drink Imported by ©Scottish Ale Importers, Inc. 7 brew worthy 


»T™ 1985 North Park Place, Atlanta, GA 30339 . 
from Scotland. Sole U.S. Importers of McEwan’s and Newscastle Ales of its name.”™ 


NOW AVAILABLE IN BOSTON! 


Distributed by: United Liquors (617) 323-0500 
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THE ROMANTIC DELIGHTS OF FRAGRANCE 


by Leah Rosch 


ew products are as steeped in illusion, romance, and 
KF elegance as perfume. The mere mention of the word 

pours forth fantasies. Long the most poetic of 
temptations, perfume is as oid as seduction itself. Scholars 
have found references to perfumes in the earliest records of 
the ancient Chinese, the discoverers of musk — perhaps the 
most important and expensive perfume agent of all time. For 
the ancient Israelites and Egyptians, perfume held a deep 
religious significance. The Bible contains many references to 
perfumes used as sacrifices to God, and the Book of Exodus 
details perfume ingredients. The Egyptians annointed the 
bodies of dead pharaohs with odorous oils. And, according 
to Greek mythology, Helen of Troy acquired beauty through 
a secret scent revealed to her by Aphrodite. 

But no people are as synonymous with perfume as the 
French. It all started in 1190, when King Philip II granted the 
first royal charter to a perfume maker. And, by the | 8th 
century, France was established as the center of modern 
perfumery. 


Perfumes courtesy of Bloomingdale’s, Colonial Drug, and 
Judie’s Fragrances. Photo by Paul Saraceno. 
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In 1828, the first great name in perfume, Guerlain, was 
established. A chemist and physician by trade, Pierre Pascal 
Guerlain left his native Picardy for Paris to become a 
perfumer. His new, unique fragrances, among them Jicky 
(named for his grandson, Jacques), quickly became popular 
and were favorites of the Empress Eugénie. Today Guerlain 
is one of the last privately owned perfume houses. 

In this century, perfumes have come to be identified with 
the great fashion houses, heralded by designers Gabrielle 
Chanel and Jeanne Lanvin in the 1920s. The now infamous 
Chanel No. 5, unveiled in 1923, was formulated from more 
than 100 ingredients. Lanvin’s Arpege, created in 1928, was 
named for the light exuberance of a musical arpeggio. 

American perfume was virtually non-existent before 
Revlon debuted Norell, the first American designer 
fragrance, in 1949. But after a slow beginning, the designer- 
name craze grew steadily in this country in the mid ’70s. 
Currently, about 12 percent of all women’s fragrances carry 
designer names; approximately another 14 percent bear their 





own name along with a designer’s signature. But unlike 
couturiers such as Chanel or Lanvin, most American 
designers simply endorse a perfume by lending their famous 
names; few American designers ever set foot in the fragrance 
laboratory. 

If the actual creation ofa fragrance is a complex artistic 
and scientific process — there are more than 4000 
ingredients from which a perfumer can choose — the 
selection and wearing ofa perfume is no less an art. 

A perfume, a symphonic blend of scents, contains at least 
three “notes” — stages describing the fragrance’s evolution 
— which interweave and react with one another. The top 
note — the scent most apparent at first whiff — is the most 
volatile part of the perfume and is not the fragrance’s true 
character. The main, distinctive overall scent of the perfume 
is known as the body — or heart — note. The final note, 
called the base note, is the aspect of the fragrance that 
remains several hours after application. 

There are seven characteristic groups by which the 
perfume industry identifies fragrances. Most are fairly telling 
in their titles. “Single florals” unmistakably capture the scent 
ofa single flower. Consider the light and delicate Muguet 
(Lily of the Valley) by Molinard, for instance. The “floral 
bouquet,” to which Jean Patou’s Joy — a mixture of roses 
and jasmine — belongs, is a blend of flower notes balanced 
by a medley of base notes, such as ambergris or musk. 
“Heady” and “exotic” describe scents of the Oriental group, 
those fragrances characterized by intense notes of musk, 
ambergris, and civet. This category has several subgroups: 
vanilla-based Oriental, such as Guerlain’s Shalimar; 
powdery cinnamon Oriental; sandalwood/spicy Oriental, 
such as Calvin Klein; and Oriental floral, such as Y ves Saint 
Laurent’s intense Opium. 


“Forest” blends are those woodsy- mossy scents 
aromatics of sandalwood, rosewood, or cedar, pecvthned ep 
with lavender, oakmoss, or herbs for that earthy flavor. Into 
this group falls fragrances such as Cabochard by Grés. 
“Spicy” bouquets derive their pungent characteristics from 
clove, cinnamon, ginger, or vanilla, often combined with 
spicy flower notes, such as is found in Houbigant’s Fougére 
Royale. “Fruity” blends have a clean, fresh citrus quality and 
mellow warmth. Quartz, by Molyneux, for example, 
possesses an unusual grapefruity fragrance. And “modern” 
blends, alse known as aldehydes, have an indefinable top 
note, linked neither to florals nor spice. Chanel No. 5 was the 
first modern-blend fragrance. 

And when should one wear which type of perfume? 
Traditionally, heady Oriental and spicy fragrances are worn 
at night, when elegance is desired, and lightly floral or citrus 
scents are right by day. But perfumes can be worn in 
accordance with a lifestyle. “I don’t think a woman lawyer 
going to court, for instance, would want anything too frilly or 
floral,” says Cathy Botinardi, imported-fragrance buyer and 
manager at Cambridge’s Colonial Drug, a small, 
sophisticated pharmacy, reminiscent of a European 
parfumerie, which specializes in hard-to-find fragrances. 
Botinardi suggests that softer fragrances, such as Guerlain’s 
Jicky, Infini by Caron, Mila Schén, or, a new fragrance, Jean- 
Louis Scherrer, best suit the tailored workstyle. 

Although a perfume can be categorized by its ingredients, 
the nuance ofa fragrance changes according to the person 
wearing the scent. “Diffusion of scents will vary according to 
fragrance, but your body chemistry is going to give a 
fragrance your own personal signature,” says Botinardi. 

“How a fragrance smells on you depends on how the body 
Continued on page 13 
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The home entertainment system 
that plays sound and pictures 
through your TV. . . from VideoDiscs! 


Watch what you want, when you want with an 
easy-to-operate VideoDisc Player from RCA. With the 
added dimension of stereo sound, you'll experience 
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is feeling, ” adds Ingrid Thomsen, cosmetics department 
manager of Bloomingdale’s, in Chestnut Hill, which features 
nearly 200 French and American-designer fragrances. “‘Skin 
type, metabolism, diet, vitamin deficiency or excess, and 
moods contribute to the overall individual scent,” she says. 

How and where a woman annoints herself with a fragrance 
also contributes to the shades of a scent. Contrary to popular 
belief, dabbing perfume behind the earlobes is a waste of 
precious oils. “Fragrance should be applied at the pulse 
points,” instructs Thomsen. “On the wrists, at the cleavage, 
on the base of the neck at the collar bone, and behind the 
knees. It warms up most at these points and so, best reacts 
with the body chemistry,” she says. 

European women use fragrance below the waist as well — 
stroking it on their thighs, dabbing it behind their knees. 
Aside from the obvious sensuousness, “it makes perfect 
sense,” says Botinardi. “Fragrance rises. So, if it’s applied 
only around the head and face, it is soon lost.” 

The strength of a fragrance, however, is in its oil content, 
and that is the single most important factor in a scent’s 
staying power. Different strengths of fragrance contain 
varying amounts of oils. Friction, a scented splash, that is to 
be applied liberally after bathing for a fresh tingling 
sensation, is alcohol-based, contains no oils, and lasts only a 
short while. Cologne, also alcohol-based, contains a minimal 
amount of oils and will evaporate more readily than will eau 
de toilette, which has a slightly higher oil-to-alcohol ratio. 
Eau de parfum is about 75 percent oil, and finally there’s 
perfume, with a 98 percent oil composition. Of course price 
increases with the oil content, but with the more expensive, 
higher oil compositions you’re getting your money’s worth. 
A few light strokes of Bloomingdale’s exclusive new floral 
perfume, Giorgio ($150 an ounce), for example, is enough to 
capture the senses all day, whereas you would need to 

Continued on page 28 


Violet-colored glass dresser-top perfume bottle with gold 
detail, $65 a Colonial Drug. Photo by Paul Saraceno. 


The Perfect Gift For 
Someone On Your List! 


Choose one of our carefully 
selected Wine and Gourmet Gift 
Baskets, put together with 
special care and priced from $15 
to $200. 
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jams, coffees and our specially 
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a copy of our Holiday Catalog. We’d 
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A touch of class 


IT'S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


by Benjamin Svetkey 


Gifts for the smoker (clockwise from top): cigarette case with lighter, 

$40 at Forever Flamingo; silver Dunhill lighter, $175 at Firestone 

and Parson; gold-trimmed burgundy-enamel Cartier lighter, $290 at 
Dorfman; “tuxedo” cigarette case, $40 at Forever Flamingo; gold cigarette 
holder, $275 at Dorfman. 

Gifts for the well groomed (opposite page, clockwise from upper left): 
women’s mother-of-pearl shaving set, $1375 at Dorfman; men’s military 
brushes, $65 each, lipstick case, $750, gold compact with sapphire clasp, 
$1325, all at Firestone and Parson; mustache comb, $16, beard rake, 
$17.50, both at Shreve, Crump & Low; shaving accessory tray, $36, bone 
and pig-bristle toothbrush, $6, Atra-compatible razor, $35, sterilizer jar, 
$36, talc dispenser, $15, shaving brush with badger bristle, $35, atomizer, 
$72, all at Alan Bilzerian. Photos by John Curtis. 
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ime was when you could read a man’s 
] soul by the contents of his pockets or 

peek into a woman’s heart through the 
baubles she buried in her purse. Back in the 
days before disposable butane lighters and 
plastic ballpoint pens, the paraphernalia of 
everyday existence was much more than mere 
utensils. People used to dress up their pockets 
and purses, not just stuff them with drugstore 
throwaways. The small silver and gold 
finishings and flourishes of years ago — the 
lighters, pillboxes, brushes, combs, key rings, 
compacts, and cases — were not simply 
accessories: they were personalized, pocket- 
sized status symbols that spoke of style, class, 
and polish. 

They spoke of money, too, and on that 
subject they’ve never spoken louder than they 
do today. Some of life’s little pleasures, many 
made of gold and silver, are also its most 
expensive. Which is probably why so many of 
Boston’s jewelry and department stores don’t 
anticipate much of a demand for these old- 
fashioned fineries this Christmas — even 
though the more elegant gift catalogues still 
peddle them as “the perfect stocking stuffers.” 
It seems that people today simply don’t care to 
spend hundreds, or even thousands, of dollars 
on a gift that comes in that small a package. 

It’s a shame, though, because, as any 
connoisseur of old-world manners will testify, 
“expensive” doesn’t necessarily mean 
“unreasonable.” After all, even if living well 
isn’t the best revenge, it does have its 
advantages. So, in the spirit of the golden and 
silver days gone by, we offer a few modest 
suggestions. 


Gifts for the smoker 

Tobacco, everyone knows, can kill you. So, 
for the determined smoker, it at least makes 
sense to go in style. In order to puff with 
panache, a smart cigarette lighter is an 
essential, and for the best in smart lighters, 
Dunhill is unquestionably the name to look 
for. This long-time arbiter of style has been 
outfitting smokers for generations. Dunhill’s 
fine lighters are heavier in the hand than 
modern butanes, but rather than being a 
disadvantage many smokers find the extra 
weight gives a Dunhill an attractive, solid 
quality. It also gives the lighter a decidedly 
masculine feel; a sort of no-nonsense, rugged 
texture. Trouble is, Dunhill lighters can be 
difficult to find in Boston. Firestone 
and Parson in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel (at 15 
Arlington Street) is one of the few jewelers left 
in town that still carry Dunhills in any 
reasonable assortment: silver-plated 
Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 14 
(at $175), gold-plated (at $240), and 
black enamel (at $275). 

Cartier and Dupont butane lighters, 
though one would not dare say 
“common,” are certainly a good deal 
easier to find than are Dunhills. 
Dorfman (at 24 Newbury Street) carries 
Cartier lighters in a variety of sizes, 
shapes, colors, and prices: a simple 
box-shaped lighter in burgundy or blue 
enamel, with gold-plate trim ($220); a 
tubular-shaped lighter in burgundy or 
blue enamel with narrow gold-plate 
trim ($350); and _ turbular-shaped 
lighter in burgundy enamel, with a wide 
gold-plate trim ($290). Dorfman also 
carries the slightly larger, and more 
expensive, Dupont lighters in blue 
enamel ($390) and _tortoise-shell 
enamel ($410). Although the Dupont 
and Cartier lighters are not exactly 
“feminine,” their bright colors and 
light weight gives them a more refined 
look and feel than the bulkier Dunhill 
pieces. For the woman of the most 
discriminating sensibilities, however, 
Dorfman also carries a Cartier 18-karat 
gold tubular-shaped lighter, with a lacy, 
basket-weave design for $1800. 

And if you’re going to invest in a gold 
lighter (or even in one of Firestone and 
Parson’s modest sterling-silver Zippos 
at $95), you might as well take it a step 
further: Firestone and Parson offers a 


14-karat-gold ladies’ cigarette case with 
a diamond clasp ($3500). Of course not 
all cigarette cases are in the four-figure 
range; if you look hard enough there are 
some bargains to be found. Forever 
Flamingo (at 285 Newbury Street) 
carries some classy art deco modern 
style cases dating from the 1930s 
through the 1950s at more than 
reasonable prices. For men, the shop 
offers a sleek chrome-and-black 
enamel “tuxedo” case from the °40s; 
and for women, a small, base-metal 
combination cigarette case and 
handbag, complete with lipstick, 
compact, and mirror ($22.22). 

The problem with vintage cases, 
though, is that many of them were 
designed for filterless cigarettes, 
making the cases too small for today’s 
filtered cigarettes. But for the smoker 
who wants a case but who also wants 
his cigarettes filtered, Forever 
Flamingo has a selection of four-, six-, 
or eight-inch long plastic cigarette 
holders. Or, if plastic is too pedestrian, 
Dorfman carries a_ 14-karat-gold 
cigarette holder ($275). 


Treasures for the well groomed 
Few people today can take pride in 
their toothbrush, or be vain about their 
razor. But, this doesn’t have to be: 
Boston’s finer jewelry and clothing 
shops are once again peddling glitzy 


bathroom fineries and stylish grooming 
accessories. Alan Bilzerian (at 12 
Newbury Street) has put together for 
the holidays what it calls a “shaving 
statement.” According to Bilzerian the 
word for this season is black chrome: 
black-chrome sterilizer jars ($36 each), 
black talc dispensers ($15 each), black- 
chrome accessory trays ($36 each), and 
black-chrome atomizers for cologne 
($72 each). The “shaving statement” 
also includes matching black-handled 
Atra-compatible razors ($35 each), and 
black-handled shaving brushes with 
badger bristles (also $35 each). 
Bilzerian’s toothbrushes, however, 
come only in white: they’re made of 
genuine bone and pig bristle ($6 each). 
Although Dorfman doesn’t have a 
“shaving statement” this year, they are 
featuring shaving sets from Paris in a 
variety of metal and stone casings. The 
most complete shaving ensemble at 
Dorfman includes a stainless steel and 
a gold-plated mirror stand that holds a 
Track Two gold-plated razor, a gold- 
plated shaving brush with sable 
bristles, a gold-plated toothbrush, and 
gold-plated soap dish (complete for 
$1250). A smaller set — one without 
the mirror and the soap dish — in blue 
stone is also available, but at a higher 
price ($1800). And, for women, 
Dorfman offers a mother-of-pearl 
Continued on page 18 
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12:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Sunday 


‘o The Bull Market at Faneuil Hall’? 





You don’t have to spend millions to collect the modern masters! 


Now there’s Abbeville’s Modern Masters, 
an affordable new series of monographs 
on contemporary artists, filled with illustra- 
tions, information, and a lot of good reading. 
And since they cost only $16.95 in paper- 
back and $29.95 in cloth, you can collect 
them all, starting with five of the postwar 
artists who have changed the course of 
modern art: Willem de Kooning, Jackson 
Pollock, Roy Lichtenstein, George Segal, 
and Andy Warhol. 

Each book has approximately 48 stun- 
ning color and 70 black and white illustra- 


Special Features 


82 x 11”, 128 pages 
48 color, 70 black and 
white illustrations 
Sewn binding in paper 
and cloth editions 
Iilustrated chapter on 
technique 
Illustrated chronology 
Lists of exhibitions and 
public collections 
Annotated bibliography 
Index 


ai 


An illustrated chapter on technique 
explains how the artist works 


Also available in paperback at your favorite bookstore. 





tions, both of milestone works and of lesser- 
known but important pieces not readily 
available in reproduction. The authors are 
highly respected art historians and critics 
chosen for their ability to think clearly and 
write well. Each presents a thorough sur- 
vey of the artist's life and work, plus a se- 
lection of statements by the artist and a 
chapter describing his technique. 
Abbeville’s Modern Masters series is the 
first to combine an abundance of reproduc- 
tions, enjoyable texts, extensive documen- 
tation, and luxurious production values with 





a price that everyone can afford. Whatever 
your interest in art, whether casual or criti- 
cal, you'll want to start collecting these 
Modern Masters right away. 


“Abbeville's series on significant modern 
artists fills an important niche in the study 
of art in our time. Well-illustrated books 
written by intelligent writers at affordable 
prices are to be welcomed.” 
—Peter Selz, Professor 
History of Art, U.C. Berkeley 
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Frivolous gifts (clockwise from top): 
silver Life Saver canister, $12.75 at 
Shreve, Crump & Low; gold miniature 
whistle, $395 at Firestone and Parson; 
silver-plated miniature dice, $12 at 
Shreve, Crump & Low; large 
“clothesline” clip, $65, gold thimble, 
$150, both at Firestone and Parson; 
silver golf tee, $24 at Shreve, Crump & 
Low. Photo by John Curtis. 


Continued from page 16 
cased set, including a razor and 
toothbrush on a stand ($1375). 

For those on a more limited shaving 
budget, Shreve, Crump & Low (at 330 
Boylston Street) has simple silver- 
plated men’s and women’s Atra- 
compatible razors ($25 each). Although 
Shreve does not carry toothbrushes, it 
does sell sterling-silver toothpaste tube 
keys ($32), which “roll” the paste out of 
the tube. Shreve also carries sterling- 
silver mustache combs ($16), and 
sterling-silver “beard rakes” ($17.50). 

For the hair on top of the head, 
Shreve sells an array of sterling-silver 
women’s brush sets, ranging in price 
from $400 to $1250, depending on the 
intricacy of the designs. A single brush, 
for instance, can cost anywhere from 
$50 to $195. For men, Firestone and 
Parson is again one of the few stores in 

Continued on page 20 
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Loon 
Mountain--~: 


Loon is New Engiand's fastest growing ski resort. YES () NO 


Loon has the most complete top to bottom snow- 
making in New England. YES‘) NO 


Sixty percent of Loon Mountain is for intermediate 
skiers, with plenty of novice and expert trails. YESO NOOO 


Loon has the longest aerial liftin New Hampshire. YES (1) NOC 


Loon has first class dining and lounging slopeside 
at The Bear Trap YES () NO’ 


Loon has two just-for-kids ski schools for children 
3 to 12. YES () NOC) 


Loon has the East's most popular Limited Lift 
Ticket System YES () NO 


Loon has a novice trail that starts right at the 
summit. YES() NO! 


Guests at the Inn at Loon Mountain get reserved 
lift tickets and can walk to the slopes YES NO 


Loon has two base lodges connected by a real 
steam train YES NO 


Loon is the most accessible mountain in the east, 
just three miles from 1-93 YES 


Send your completed quiz to | n Mountain, Dept. Ph. Lincoln 
New Hampshire 03251. Winners get a free Loon Mountain Vacation Kit 


Or send entries to 
The Boston Phoenix/Loon Mountain. 100 Mass. Ave.. Boston. MA 02115 


You can win a free pair of tickets to Loon Mountain — good anytime. 
2 lucky winners to be selected from the correct entries. 
Also send information on 


Beacon Mote Village of Loor 
Here's a hint Indian Head Resort Group Rates 
Inn at Loon Mountain Rea! Estate Opportunities 


Name 
Address 
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i City/State/Zip 
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For instant answers on Loon Mountain vacations, call the 
lodging bureau, 603-745-2244, 9 AM to 5 PM, weekdays. 
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Boston carrying, in this instance in 
grooming accessories, what was once 
standard equipment: sterling silver 
“military brushes” ($65 each). 

Women’s compacts, of course, have 
always been wardrobe essentials and 
virtually every fine jewelry store carries 
them. Firestone and Parson offers two 
variations of their most beautiful ex- 
pensive design: a 14-karat-gold com- 
pact with a sapphire clasp ($1325), ora 
14-karat-gold compact with a plain 
gold clasp ($1080). To go with either 
model, Firestone and Parson has a 
matching, 14-karat-gold, basket-weave 
lipstick holder ($750, including lip- 
stick). 

Less expensive — and far less ornate 
— compacts can be found at Shreve: a 
collection of simple sterling designs 
($60 each), or silver-plated compacts 
with white enamel floral designs ($50) 
are available. And, Forever Flamingo’s 
base-metal antique compacts are even 
more affordable ($10 to $30), and often 
come with their original, decades old, 
powder. 

Forever Flamingo, however, doesn’t 
sell old-fashioned men’s manicure sets; 
some things, apparently, are too out-of- 
date even for them. Grey’s Jewelry (at 
69 Charles Street) is one of the few 
places left in Boston that carries what 
was once a grooming necessity. Grey’s 


carries Dunhill six- and three-piece sets 
(at $85 and $35). The actual manicure 
tools — the files and clippers — are 
made of simple base metals, but both 
sets come in smart black leather cases. 


Treats for eaters and drinkers 
As every gourmet knows, the food 


and drink on a table are only one part of 


a truly first-rate meal. A superior 
culinary experience consists of equal 
portions of substance and flourish: a 
lovingly prepared Chateaubriand is 
wasted if it’s served on a paper plate, 
just as a perfect dry martini loses its 
appeal when served in a Styrofoam cup. 
To the epicure, then, cooking, eating, 
and drinking furnishings can be prized 
possessions — they can make the 
difference between a meal and a 
masterpiece. 

Such is the reason that no one at 
Shreve thinks twice about a sterling- 
silver cake tester ($20), or finds any- 
thing peculiar about silver-plated 


measuring spoons ($35). After ail, if 


Brooks Brothers (at 46 Newbury Street) 
can sell a brass, three-minute egg timer 
($65), why can’t Shreve offer silver- 
plated chopsticks ($15 a pair), or a 
silver-plated life-savers canister 
($12.75). For that matter, there’s really 
nothing terribly unusual about Bloom- 
ingdale’s (in the Mall at Chestnut Hill) 
selling sterling-silver toothpicks in 


snakeskin cases ($10). Firestone and 
Parson has been marketing their 14- 
karat gold retractable toothpick ($175) 
for years. 

And, of course, the little accouter- 
ments of the cocktail hour have been 
around almost as long as libations 
themselves. Swizzle sticks, for instance, 
can be found in virtually every jewelry 
store in the country and in every price 
range imaginable. Firestone and Par- 
son, for one, carries sterling-silver 
sticks in the shape of a shovel or a rake 
($45 each), as well as the more unusual 
14-karat gold “Champagne swizzle,” 
which has retractable prongs designed 
to stir up dying bubbles ($150). Cock- 
tail shakers are nothing new, either: 
Forever Flamingo has on hand 40-year- 
old “personal sized” cocktail shakers in 
chrome and brass (from $65 to $85). 
And there have always been those who 
prefer their liquor mobile; hip flasks 
have been popular for generations. 
Bloomingdale’s offers burgundy or 
black leather-bound flasks in two sizes 
($25 or $40). But the traditional mod- 
els, such as the style shown at Dorfman, 
usually come in one size only, and only 
in sterling silver ($250). 


Dividends for the business person 
The best part of being successful is 
letting everyone know it. And the best 
Continued on page 22 


HOLIDAY SPECIALTY WINE & LIQUEUR 


FRENCH REDS 


CT Noveau-Sarrau 1983 

kG a a A a $42.00/case 
Siemans Calon-Segur 

3rd Growth-St. Estephe 1979 

| REI oe $180.00/case 
Chateau Latour Haut Brion Graves 1979 
(750 mi.) 

Chateau Margaux 

1st Growth — Margaux 1979 

(750 mi.) 

Chateau Lafite Rothschild 


. $190.00/case 


1st Growth — Pauillac 1979 
(750 mi.) 


FRENCH WHITES 


Chateau Latour Bicheau 
rand ‘i Graves 1980 
(750 m 


mi.) . ? ---»» $80.00/case 
Chateau Mourlet-Graves 1979 


H.) 
Domaine La Roche Chablis 
Les Clos Grand Cru 1980 
(750 mi.) 
Alexis Lichine Puligny Montrachet 
les combettes 1979 
a, OO ——E 


GIFTS FOR 


Our Fine Sereotons Include: 


Ae. (750 mi.) 


Assortment Gift Boxes Also Available 


THE SELECTIVE CONNOISSEUR 


SPARKLING WINES 
REAL CHAMPAGNE 


Mumm’s Extra Dry — omelet 
(750 mi.).... Sipnbialbate 
V. Laurent Perrier Brut Vintage 

(750 mi.)...... a cosssseeseeeeee $230,00/case 
Dom + + pete Vintage 

(750 mi.)..... $550.00/case 


... $165.00/case 


COGNACS 


Hennessy V.S. 80 pr. 
$170.00/case 


$235.00/case 
.. $600.00/case 


Courvoisier V.S.0.P. 80 pr. 
(750 mi.) 

Remy Martin Napoleon 80 pr. 
(750 mi.). 


FINE 
SPECIALTY LIQUEURS 


Kahlua Coffee 53 pr. 
(750 mi.) .......... 
Bailey's Original 
trish Cream 34 pr. 
(750 mi.)........ 
Grand Marnier 


$130.00/case 


$165.00/case 


Liqueur 80 pr. 


(750 mi.) $220.00/case 


Holiday Specialty Wine Inc., Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
For inquiries call 782-4772, ask for Mr. Gaegnon or Mr. Lanigan 


* FREE GIFT WRAP & DELIVERY WITHIN 25 MILES 
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BOSTON IS SWITCHING 
TO BASF CHROME! 


HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it’s 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music's highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don't settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape 


REPLAY AND RE-RECORD. 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 


No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 
BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 
sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 
reproduction. The reason is BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome 
formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don't trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape 


DISCOVER THE PURE CHROME QUALITY DIFFERENCE. 


Chrome Audio & Video Tapes 


Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 





Picture-Lovers 
Christmas Special 
from 


SUB TECH 


When you pay for 11x14 color or Black & White 


nee 


enlargements, from the same 
negative, the third is free. 


¢ From your favorite 
negatives, color slides 
or color prints 


¢ Hurry, offer ends 
December 15, 1983 


Subtractive Technology 
338 Newbury St. Boston, Ma. 02115 


“The Professional Photo Lab’’ 
437-1887 


The Only Landmark Inn Boston. 


Three unique restaurants and the city's best wine bar 
make it a major attraction. 


TPA DIN TSN 


THE LANDMARK CAFE. Live enter- 
tainment nightly, from jazz to swing, sets 
the mood of this colorful cafe where 
charbroiled hamburgers, crisp salads, 
seafood, sandwiches and snacks are served 
from noon to 11:00 p.m. Frosty pina col- 
adas to hot mulled wine, we swing with 
the seasons. 


THOMPSON’S CHOWDER HOUSE. 
From octopus salads, Japanese Sashimi, 
to a fresh daily catch, we offer the most 
unusual seafood in the city. Our famous 
chowders, scrod, Atlantic salmon and bay 
scallops are also exceptional. At the raw 
bar, enjoy freshly shucked oysters, clams 
and shrimp with imported beer and wine. 


THE WILD GOOSE & BUNCH OF GRAPES. Feast on thick juicy steaks, 
swordfish or fresh Norwegian salmon, cooked over a mesquite-fired grill for excep- 
tional flavor. Daily exciting specials. At the Bunch of Grapes, Boston’s foremost 
wine bar, sample vintage wine by the glass, or savor fine cognac to end a sumptuous 


evening. 


Serving lunch, brunch, dinner, late supper and cocktails seven days a week, 11:30 2.m.-2:00 a.m. 
Reservations — 227-9660 


LANDMARK INN « 300 NORTH MARKET BUILDING + FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE 
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Continued from page 20 
way to spread that message isn’t always 
with the big house or the big car; 
sometimes the little details can speak 
with surprising authority. 

An engraved business-card case, for 
example, can tell people that its 
holder’s name may be_ worth 
remembering. Shreve sells a sterling 
silver case with fine pinstripe lines 
($125) that makes a_ definite 
impression. Brooks Brothers’ brass and 
snakeskin card-case is less expensive 
($20), but it carries a similar impact; as 
does Bloomingdale’s red and blue 
“repp stripped”’ case ($25). 

Dressing up paperwork can also add 
to a reputation. Brooks Brothers, for 
instance, sells a large, calfskin envelope 
that can either be fitted inside a 
briefcase or carried by itself ($52.50). 
Shreve miniature desk set — which 
includes a silver-plated six-inch ruler, 
swingline ministapler, and a tiny pencil 
sharpener — can also fit easily into a 
briefcase or pocketbook ($43). And, 
Shreve also carries what has to be the 
most extravagant portable office 
accessory ever made: a 14-karat-gold 
paper clip ($235). Even Firestone and 
Parson’s sterling-silver Texas 
Instruments pocket calculator ($135) 
doesn’t come close. 


Something for the person 
who has everything 

And then there’s the silly stuff — the 
things that somehow turn out to be the 
best gifts of all. Somewhere out there, 
there’s a person just dying to get his 
hands on a pair of Shreve silver-plated 
miniature dice ($12) and somewhere 
else an agreeable soul who'd love to 
find one of Firestone and Parson’s 14- 
karat-gold sewing thimbles ($150) in 
his Christmas stocking. And _ there’s 
probably even someone who would 
love to find out his one big present this 
holiday season was a Sterling-silver 
“clothesline” clip ($65), also from 
Firestone and Parson. 

The list of frivolous novelties is 
endless: there’s the 14-karat-gold 
miniature whistle ($395) from Shreve; 
the 18-karat-gold miniature padlock 
($600) from Dorfman; a sterling-silver 
golf tee ($24) from Shreve; and a 
sterling-silver miniature screwdriver 
and miniature level ($52 and $36) also 
from Shreve. There are even frivolous 
things that actually have a purpose: like 
Dorfman’s 18-karat-gold car key (from 
$200 to $500 depending on whether 
you chose the Rolls Royce, Mercedes, 
or Porche emblem); or Bloomingdale’s 
“buttonlinks,” which hook over shirt 
sleeve buttons to make it look like 
you’re wearing cufflinks ($20); or 
Shreve silver-plated Binaca spray case 
($8.50, including Binaca). 

A silver-plated Binaca case and 18- 
karat-gold car keys? Well, not all the 
best things in life are free. Oo 





THIS CHRISTMAS 
there’s Sound Advice 


Sound Advice is your one-stop shop for all your Christmas gift- 
giving needs. Hifi, video, Walkmen, tape, accessories and more, 
from the most popular manufacturers, at special Christmas sav- 
ings. This Christmas, more than ever, you need Sound Advice. 
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Salute! Skoal! Cheers! 


TOASTING THE SEASON WITH CORDIALS 


by Michael McDowell 


silver and pressed the napkins. You’ve planned a 

sumptuous meal. But what added touch, what extra 
delight will let your guests know that they are special friends 
and that you are an extra-special host? 

Cordials. 

There are few better ways to prompt the appetite before the 
soup and sate the palate after dessert than these aromatic, 
flavorful drinks. Long considered the staple of teenage binges 
and rest-home socials, cordials are now regaining their 
rightful place on the dinner menus of elegant restaurants and 
homes. In many cases, cordials are replacing cocktails as the 
preferred apéritif. 

There are literally hundreds of cordials on the market 
today. Because even the most experienced host can be 
overwhelmed when surveying the cordial counter in a well- 
stocked liquor store, it’s safest to stick with well-known 
companies and recognized brand names, especially as a 
novice. Most renowned producers have earned their 
reputations over decades — if not centuries — and they 
guard their recipes religiously. It would be impossible to 
catalogue here the hundreds of available cordials, but there 
are a number that are worth special note. 


C ompany’s coming to dinner. You’ve polished the 


Herbal liqueurs 

Herbal cordials are the bequest of medieval alchemists 
whose search for elixirs of life led instead to the discovery of 
delicious beverages known for their ability to enrich life, if 
not to prolong it. The recipes enjoy the widest audience of 
any liqueur, likely because their complex (and often 
indescribable) flavors and fragrances, derived from herbs, 
spices, and aging, are a refreshing alternative to the many 
single-flavored, highly sugared cordials. Most herbals rely on 
one of three alcohol stocks — Scotch, brandy, or neutral 
spirits — for a basis. To this more flavorful and aromatic 
ingredients are added. 

Perhaps the most popular of Scotch-based liqueurs is 
Drambuie, a cordial that has been manufactured by the same 
family for more than 200 years. First marketed in the late 
1800s, Drambuie quickly gained a worldwide following with 
its complex fragrance and sweet, smoky taste. Hoping to 
match its success, a number of other distillers have produced 
their own Scotch-based liqueurs. Drambuie’s most notable 
rivals are Glayva, with a hint of licorice-tasting anise; 
Lochan Ora, with a sweeter fragrance and lighter consistency; 
and Glen Mist, a medium-bodied cordial with a touch of 
heather honey. 

A few Dark Age distillers, more intent on pursuing love 
than preserving life, concocted potions to warm the heart 
and dull the head. Strega (“witch,” in Italian) is one such 
drink. It’s said that this beguiling mixture of angelica, mace, 
cardamom, and neutral spirits was originally prepared by 
three beautiful (of course) witches from Benevento, and that 
lovers who drank this potion would never part. Other similar 
neutral-spirit-based liqueurs include Galliano, the yellow 
liqueur in the familiar tall, tapered bottle, and Fior d’Alpi, 
made with herbs and flowers grown in the Italian Alps. 

But alchemists and conjurers are not the only source of 
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herbal liqueurs. In their pursuit of medicine, the monks 
developed many brandy-based “remedies” to cure every- 
thing from gout to the Black Death. 

Benedictine, perhaps the oldest herbal liqueur in continu- 
ous production, was originally produced in 1510, by the 
brothers whose name it bears, as a treatment for malaria. 
Made of some 27 herbs — including angelica, nutmeg, 
thyme, coriander, and hyssop — Benedictine relies on cognac 
for its smooth, alcoholic base. Although Benedictine is no 
longer made by monks, its recipe remains a closely guarded 
secret; it’s said that only three people are privy to the entire 
formula for this sweet, flavorful after-dinner drink at any 
given time. 

Another cordial of monastic heritage is still prepared by 
the brothers who first produced it. Chartreuse, based on a 
recipe given to the Carthusian monks in 1607, is made from 
approximately 130 herbs. As with Benedictine, its recipe has 
never been revealed and remains inimitable. Chartreuse is 
produced in two varieties — green and yellow. Green 
Chartreuse has an unusually high proof of 110; it is the 
original version and is more popular. Yellow Chartreuse is 
milder (80 proof) and has a decided honey flavor. 

Two other remarkable monastic cordials worthy of 
mention are Trappistine and Vielle Cure. The former is a 
pale, dry Benedictine-like liqueur that derives its heartiness 
from an armagnac base. Vielle Cure uses a blend of 
armagnac, cognac, and some 50 herbs and spices for its 
distinctive scent and flavor. 

Although the best-known herbals acquire their fragrance 
and flavor from blends of many ingredients, others rely on 
one predominant taste and scent for their character. The 
most poular of this type of cordial is the sweet, minty after- 
dinner drink, créme de menthe. Regnier produces a fine 
domestic créme de menthe, but the best of the variety are the 
imports Marie Brizard Créme de Menthe, Get Pipermint, 
and Cusenier Freezomint. 

Anise, the delightful licorice-tasting herb known to spur an 
appetite and heighten taste sensations, has been a featured 
ingredient in European apéritifs for centuries. Most com- 
monly known as anisette, fine examples of this dry, aromatic 
liqueur are produced by Marie Brizard, Cusenier, Rocher, 
Garnier, and Bols. 


Fruit liqueurs 

Whereas herbal liqueurs were originally produced to cure 
the physical and moral ills of man, most fruit liqueurs 
descend from potions designed to please Renaissance 
European courts. Like créme de menthe and anisette, fruit 
cordials rely on one pungent, strongly flavored ingredient for 
their taste and scent. 

Citrus fruits are commonly used in cordials, and orange is 
the most popular citrus featured in fruit liqueurs. Orange- 
flavored cordials usually fall into one of two classifications 
— curacao and triple sec — and both types can be served 
chilled or over ice before dinner or warm, after dinner. 
Named after the Dutch colony where it was first made, 
curacao is a heavy, sweet liqueur. Although many American 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 24 
companies produce versions of curagao 
in almost every shade of orange im- 
aginable, these are usually less refined 
and balanced than those of European 
distillers like Marie Brizard, Bols, Peter 
Heering, and De Kuyper. Triple sec 
(the “triple” indicates the three stages 
of production; “sec” means dry in 
French) is clear, potent, aromatic, and 
dry. The best-known triple sec is 
Cointreau, a brand celebrated for its 
unmatched blend of bitter and sweet 
orange flavoring. 

Of all orange-flavored liqueurs, how- 
ever, Grand Marnier is undoubtedly 


the finest. Although it is a curagao-like 
blend, it has a smoothness, dryness, 
and richness that set it in a category by 
itself. Manufactured by the same 
French family that first introduced this 
prize liqueur over 100 years ago, Grand 
Marnier is distinguished by the fine 
cognac used as its base and by the year 
and a half of wood aging it undergoes 
before bottling. 

The second most often used fruit 
flavor in cordials is cherry. Although 
the variety of cherry cordials is limit- 
less (virtually every type of cherry and 
base spirit is used to produce drinks in 
every conceivable degree of sweetness) 


lt you. think that the holiday season means hustle and bustle, meet 
the Brookline Liquor Mart— where room to breathe lasts the whole 
year through. We're easy...so easy that we make holiday gift 
shopping just another part of the festivities. 


Choose from one of our perfectly balanced wine packages or from 
dozens of handsome wine and spirit gifts. Or, custom design your 
own combination of cheese, gourmet foods, glassware, books and 


wine to make your gift even more personal. 


~ 


Feel free—take the time to decide or 


to ask any one of our friendly win 


experts. They'll give you all 
the attention and advice 
you want to help you 
make your gift selection 

as special as the person 
you re giving it to. 
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there are a few that stand out. These 
include Bols Cherry Liqueur, produced 
in both light- and heavy-flavored ver- 
sions; Buton Cherry Brandy, with a rich 
orange-red color and slight almond 
taste; Cherry Marnier, a sweet, rich, 
and full-bodied cognac-based cherry; 
Drioli Maschino, a sweet, aromatic 
liqueur made from the famous cocktail 
cherry; and Peter Heering Liqueur, 
known for its dark red color and 
slightly tart taste. 

Black currants are the fruit used to 
produce the tart, pungent, deep maroon 
créme de cassis. Although itself an 
excellent apéritif served chilled or 
poured over shaved ice, créme de cassis 
is used most often to make the apéritifs 
kir (white wine with a touch of currant 
liqueur), kir royale (champagne and 
currant liqueur), and kir cardinal 
(Burgundy and currant liqueur). The 
finest créme de cassis comes from the 
Burgundy region of France and from 
leading producers like Lejay-Lagoute, 
L’Heritier Boyot, and Gabriel Boudier. 

Two other fruit liqueurs deserve 
special attention: amaretto, with its 
blend of sweet apricots and bitter 
almond (Amaretto di Saronno, the 
original amaretto, is widely considered 
the most distinguished); and Southern 
Comfort, with its eight-month wood 
aging and blend of peaches, herbs, and 
neutral spirits, produced in both 80- 
and 100-proof strengths. 


Coffee and chocolate liqueurs 
Although most herbal and fruit- 


flavored liqueurs double easily as 
apéritifs and after-dinner drinks, sweet, 
heavy coffee and chocolate cordials are 
best served as digestifs. In the coffee- 
flavor category two brands _ have 
emerged as the popular leaders, Kahlua 
and Tia Maria. Both have a hint of 
chocolate, but derive their distinctive 
tastes from the coffee on which each is 
based. Kahlua is heavier and sweeter 
than Tia Maria and gets its rich, strong 
coffee taste from Mexican coffee beans. 
Tia Maria gets its more delicate flavor 
and aroma from Jamaican Blue Moun- 
tain beans. 

Cocoa-based liqueurs — with the 
scent and flavor of that favorite, 
chocolate — are generically known as 
crémes de cacao. Leroux and Hiram 
Walker are two of the largest producers 
of this extremely sweet, chocolaty 
liqueur, and both manufacturers com- 
bine their crémes de cacao with a 
number of fruit flavors such as orange, 
cherry, and raspberry. A few more 
distinguished varieties of this popular 
drink are Ashanti Gold, known for its 
rich, dark cocoa flavor; Box Créme de 
Cacao, produced in both clear and 
brown varieties; Marie Brizard Créme 
de Cacao, made with a blend of 
chocolate and vanilla flavorings; Van- 
dermint, bottled in the familiar blue 





and white stoneware container and 
flavored with mint; and Royal Choc- 
olate Liqueurs, mixed with a variety of 
flavors, including coffee, ginger, lemon, 
orange, raspberry, and nut. 


Cream liqueurs 

Cream liqueurs, relatively recent 
additions to the cordial family, have 
quickly earned an enormous following 
with their low alcohol content and rich, 
creamy sweetness. Bailey’s Irish 
Cream, introduced in 1975, was the 
first cream cordial marketed, and eight 
years later this pale coffee-colored 
liqueur, which is made from Irish 
whiskey and cream, remains the leader 
among cream cordials. Two other 
worthy newcomers, however, are 
Chantre, made with strong German 
brandy, and Créme de Grand Marnier, 
made with fine cognac and orange 
flavoring. 

* + * 
There are certainly no “rules” to 
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Boston. MA 


This holiday season, give your favorite seafood lovers a special 
treat — a chance to enjoy one of the country’s largest fresh fish 
menus at Legal Sea Foods Restaurants! Voted “Best Seafood in 
Boston” by Boston Magazine and The Boston Globe, Legal 
serves only the freshest fish prepared and served in a classic 
style. 

Our Gift Certificates are good at all Legal Sea Foods 


Restaurants, Oyster Bars, Take Out Counters, and Fish 
Markets. And they're available in any denomination. 


This is one gift idea your friends and loved ones are sure 


serving cordials, but there are a few 
time-honored practices that enhance 
the drinks’ appeal. Herbal and tangy 
fruit cordials make the best apéritifs 
and are best served chilled, in long- 
stemmed cordial glasses. The bowl of 
such glasses focuses the drink’s fra- 
grance toward the nose and the long 
stem prevents the hand from warming 
the liqueur. Apéritif cordials are also 
frequently served over shaved ice in 
low, cocktail glasses. 

After-dinner liqueurs — sweet fruit, 
coffee, chocolate, and cream — are 
commonly served in low cordial glasses 
or brandy snifters. Both allow the 
liqueur to be warmed gently by the 
hand, unlocking many of the rich 
aromas not apparent at room temper- 
ature. Snifters also serve to collect these 
aromas and guide them softly toward 
the nose. 

When selecting a cordial, always try 
to coordinate the flavor of the liqueur 
with those of the meal. Créme de 
menthe, for example, is an excellent 
companion to lamb, especially if the 
latter is being served with mint. As an 
apéritif, créme de menthe prepares the 


to eat up! 


Restaurant Award “If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” ™ 


BOSTON CHESTNUT HILL 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square (nr. Chestnut Hill Cinema) 
426-4444 277-7300 


Watch for our new opening in Worcester! 


se hte Sale 
isso huge, youd better 
bring? a hopheed, 


Woolarea rugs. Save up to 30° 


Travel/Holiday 


CAMBRIDGE 
5 Cambridge Center 
Kendall Square 
864-3400 


Nevada 
Nisdldaiiaii REG. SALE 


SALE 
delicious entree. Served before or after SIZE PRICE PRICE ee ry .3 


duck a l’orange, however, créme de 4x6 $249 $179 4x6 $239 $179 
menthe would be truly disgusting. This 5*x8 $499 $329 = = 5x8 $479 $369 
entree would be better complemented 8x11° $799 $529 r 8x11’ $819 $629 
with an icy triple sec before the meal 2°x8° $299 $159 100% wool reversible ber- 
and a warm curacao or Grand Marnier 100% wool; contempo- ber; hand loomed; hand- 
afterward. A meal of turkey with rary designer rug; made knotted fringes; made in 
cranberries might begin with kir or cold |} in Spain; 2 designs, er, 
créme de cassis and conclude with a 2 colors (Champagne Blue) egeinat a wee et 
rich herbal or coffee-flavored liqueur. White, Nutmeg Beige’. 


a i te ary : background 
Above all, remember that even the won, 
ALLSTON Yo 
End of iam Porhan dt) 
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most ordinary meal can be dressed up 
To offer such a huge selection at such a low price. you have to be Able 


by adding the complex flavors and 
fragrances of cordials. If they’re not the 
STORE HOURS: MON.-TUES.-THURS. 10-9 WED.-FRI.-SAT. 10-6 SUN. 12-5 
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palate; as a digestif, it recalls the REG. 


elixirs of life or love, delicate cordials 
and refined liqueurs are certainly the 
mark of fine entertaining. 0 





RUGS FROM 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 
AT PRICES 
YOU CAN AFFORD 

THE 
RUG GALLERY 
112 Newbury Street 
Boston — 267-6660 
0% off any purchase with ad 


POLONAISE 


A wonderful holiday event, join 

us in our intimate dining room 

for an experience rich in Polish 
traditions. 


Lunch-Dinner-Receptions 


384 Boylston Street 
Second Floor, Boston 
For reservations 247-9249 


For Christmas 


Chocolate 
=* Christmas Figures..From 50¢ ea. $@ 
®z Christmas 
#3 Candy Canes 
@ Ribbon Candy 
ge: Extra Thin 
= Bailey's Hand- 
~* Made Candies 
We mail everywhere 
(we cannot mail ribbon candy) 
Write or call 
Bailey’s 
26 Temple Place Boston 


426-4560 
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ISN’T IT TIME YOU HAD 
A BONSAI TREE? 


Bonsai Trees & Seedlings, 
Indoor Fruit Trees, Books, 
Tools, & Accessories 


DONSA 
LWESU 


6 DAVIS AVE. 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
738-7388 


ye “A WORN NEEDLE 
“DAMAGES RECORDS” 


Ws 2 * Phono needles « Gift certificates 
o—~ * Cartridges * Free turntable 
ras * Gift accessories —_ clinic 


Te Needle in a Haystack 


“moon 12 B Eliot St., Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


‘ag Whole Natural 
we ALMONDS , 
from 7 Z 


Treehouse Farms, Inc. ~a’ 
NOW0 cod 4, as, S787 


Give this gift to family, friends, customers 
and even the boss. For cooking or snacking 
they re sure to appreciate the Whole Natural 
Goodness of our finest shelled almonds. Mail 
your order along with any special shipping 
Tab} (gle (le)al-m ce) 

TREEHOUSE FARMS, Inc. 

(805) 849-2607 - 6919 Road 160 
P.O. Box 168F « Earlimart, CA 93219 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard 
Elegant Foil Lined Gift Box 
3-ibs. $12.°° (includes shipping) 5-lbs. $18.5° 


J \ 


Patés * Home-made Soups 
Hot Entrées & Seasonal 
Specials 
Delicious Salads * Assorted 
Sandwiches « Cheeses « 
Fresh 
Fruits * Espresso « 
Apéritifs, Beers & Wines 


en . 


Breakfast through Late Supper 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston ¢ 536-0095 


Open Monday thru Saturday 8-11 


Perfume 


Continued from page 13 

replenish your pulse points with 
Giorgio cologne ($40 for three ounces) 
a few times during the day to achieve 
the same lasting effects. 

How does one select a fragrance from 
among the nearly 600 captivating 
scents on the market today? The best 
way to test fragrances is to use blotter 
sticks — thin strips of white, highly 
absorbent filter paper. Dip the blotter 
stick into a tester bottle and stroke the 
wet blotter on your wrists (merely 
sniffing the blotter will not give an 
accurate reading). “After the initial 
whiff, we tell people to go away,” says 
Colonial’s Botinardi. “We tell them to 
walk around in the air and study the 
fragrance periodically within an hour 
or so to best sense the evolution and 
characteristics of the fragrance.” Colo- 
nial Drug displays testers not in tester 
bottles, but in the actual perfume 
bottles arranged alphabetically by 
name and color-coded by fragrance 
classification. The blotter system, like 
any perfume testing system, works best 
if you only test a few fragrances. More 
than three scents, and you'll suffer from 
olfactory overkill. 

When buying a fragrance for a friend, 
consider investigating the friend’s bu- 
reau for clues to her tastes. “Pay close 
attention only to the names on the 
bottles that are at least half-empty. 
Those fragrances are clearly the ones 
favored,” says Botinardi. “We can 
suggest other similar fragrances or offer 
something different, but equally suit- 
able, based on what you tell us about 
the person,” she adds. 

If you’re buying perfume for an 
acquaintance, and you're not privy to 
her dressing table, consider purchasing 
one of the “universally accepted”’ fra- 
grances. In this category, Botinardi 
suggests First by Van Cleef & Arpels or 
Caléche by Hermés. Thomsen rec- 
ommends Estee Lauder’s White Linen, 
a fresh, slightly floral scent, as another 
popular universal type. 

Other equally thoughtful fragrance 
gifts would be any one of the ac- 
cessories in a fragrance line. “Using 
scented soaps, dusting powder, or body 
moisturizer can make you feel really 
pampered,” says Noel De Mattia, 
manager of Judie’s Fragrances, located 
in Faneuil Hall and one of the two 
exclusive fragrance shops in the Boston 
area. And many fragrance houses have 
put together specialty packages, such as 
Cacharel’s Anais Anais gift collection, 
which includes bath gel and a light 
green cotton kimono bearing the fra- 
grance’s pink flower logo on the back. 
The gift box, available at Judie’s 
Fragrances, is $20 separately or $15 
with any purchase of the line’s items. 
London’s Penhaligon’s fragrance col- 

Continued on page 30 





SWISS ALPS 
GRENDEL’S DEN 
URBAN OUTFITTERS 
THE HARVARD COOP 
——— CHARRETTE/STONES 


ee 
FITZ-INN AUTO PARKS 
HARVARD BOOK STORE 
SAGE’S FINE FOOD STORES 
BAYBANK HARVARD TRUST 
DICKSON BROS. TRUE VALUE 
RUGGLES OF HARVARD SQUARE 
AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
BRINE’S SPORTING GOODS STORE 
WORDSWORTH DISCOUNT BOOK STORE 
THE BLACKSMITH HOUSE BAKERY CAFE 


CELEBRATE 
ide OO) BIDE RT 
HARVARD SQUARE 


Sponsored by members of the Harvard Square Business Association 





Peabody Museum 
Shop 


11 Divinity Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Open Mon.-Sat. 10-4:30 
un. 1-4:30 495-2248 


specializing in folk art 
from around the world... 


it 


 Harvard’s 
best-kept secret! 


KIKUYA BAGS: This attractive bag of natural sisal is hand 
woven by Kikuya craftsmen of Kenya. Extremely strong 
with a tight weave and heavy handles. 18% 


Beautiful Indian silk-screen 100% cotton scarves are 
available in exquisite patterns and colors of blue, green, 
white, turquoise, red, yellow, pink, burgundy, lavender, 
black & tan prints. With lamé threads and tassels, 14” 
square, $10, With tassels and no lamé threads, $8. 
With no tassels and no lamé threads, $69 


To purchase one or both of 
these lovely | gifts, simply 
indicate which gift you desire 
and mail to the address below. 
Please be sure to enclose 
payment along with your name, 
address & phone number plus 





Model PAS35WE 


Complete Stereo System 


¢ 35 watts per channel (min. 
RMS per channel at 8 ohms) 

¢ Power band—30 to 20 KHz at 
0.9% THD 

¢ 3-band graphic equalizer 

¢ 3-color Sound Spectrum 
Analyzer 

¢ Metal Tape Capability 

e 3-way matched speaker sys- 
tem with 6 speakers 

¢ Fully automatic, belt-drive 
turntable 

© Metal/CrO, normal tape 
selector 

© 3-digit tape counter 

e FM-Stereo, AM Radio, Cas- 
sette, Record listening 

¢ Deluxe ‘high rise” rack 
included 


See your local 
Quasar dealer 


Continued from page 28 

lection, available exclusively at Coloni- 
al Drug, packages three beautifully 
wrapped Victorian Posy-scented soaps 
in a clever little chest of drawers. The 
trio sells for $40, and each soap lasts a 
good six months, according to 
Botinardi. 

Although any fragrance gift will be 
well received you can make real points 
by giving a friend perfume. “Most 
women will only splurge on a perfume 
for themselves when they’re depressed. 
It's a real pick up,” says Thomsen. 
“Though more younger women seem to 
be buying perfume for themselves, 
most women still expect to receive it as 
a gift from their husbands or lovers,” 
she says. 

Very often, the bottle itself is just as 
important as what’s inside. Perfumers 
spend a tremendous amount of time 
and money selecting the perfect vehicle 
to carry a fragrance. Oscar de la Renta’s 
new fragrance, Ruffles ($130 for an 
ounce bottle of perfume), was con- 
ceived far in advance of the scent’s 
bottle, designed from an antique ruffle- 
edged jar that de la Renta spied at a 
Paris flea market. The fragrance Grain 
de Sable ($37 for a quarter ounce bottle 
of perfume), meaning grain of sand, has 
a circular horizontal glass decanter 
which is said to simulate a single grain 
of sand magnified billions of times. 

The perfume Paradis ($110 an 
ounce), the exclusive fragrance of Saks 
Fifth Avenue, comes in a thin, crystal, 
art-deco styled bottle, devoid of any 
writing to obscure its elegant lines. And 
some classic fragrances are available in 
collectors’-edition bottles. Colonial 
Drug features the perfume Zarolia in a 
one-ounce, amber-glass vessel, rolled 
in silver dust and bearing a sterling 
cord ($425). 

“Dresser-top perfume bottles are a 
big seller,” says De Mattia, whose store 
windows are brimming with over 50 
delicately sculptured crystal or hand- 
blown decanter styles. De Mattia adds 


$1 handling fee. 
Direct all inquiries & orders to: 


East India Row (617) 523-8285 
P.O. Box 585 


Cambridge, Mass.02238 @ = 


that the bottles make for lovely de- 
corative pieces and don’t necessarily 
have to contain a fragrance. Judie’s 


Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m. Fri. & Sat. 5:30-11 p.m 


72 Bigelow Avenue Watertown 
923-1210 
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Voted “Best Superfood 
Restaurant West of Boston”’ 
BOSTON Magazine 
Summer / Fall 
Guide 1980, ’81 & ’82 


‘Best Overall Restaurant” 
“Best French Food”’ 
BOSTON Magazine Readers’ 
Poll '81 & ’82 


“One of the Top 10 
Dishes of the Year” 
BOSTON Magazine's 
Best of Boston Awards, 1981 


Serving fine regional 
French cuisine 


Fragrances carries hand-blown styles, 
ranging from $55 to $82, but also 
carries considerably less expensive col- 
ored-glass bottles with ball atomizers 
starting at $8. 

One-of-a-kind perfume bottles are 
available at Colonial Drug, starting at 
$50. And they'll fill any decanter with 
the scent of your choice. The store also 
features a full line of distinctive one- 
ounce purse-spray flacons, made in 
France. Each comes with its own tiny 
funnel and sleeve. A mother-of-pearl 
style with solid brass fittings is $27.50. 

But, whether bottled in luxury or 
merely resounding from a tiny blotter 
stick, perfumes are the grand illusion 
and will forever be a vehicle for hopes 
and dreams. 0 





If you're smoking store-bought cig- 
arettes, it's costing you as much as $1.10 
per pack today. If you’re smoking 2 
packs per day, it could be costing you 
almost $800.00 per year. 

Now there’s an economical, intelli- 
gent and fashionable alternative to the 
high cost of commercial cigarettes. 

And we're so sure that you will 
enjoy custom rolling your own smokes 
that we're making an incredible offer 
for a limited time only. 

The e-z wider Cigarette Rolling 
Machine, plus a pack of e-z wider ciga- 
rette rolling papers, plus 50 filters... 
All for the unbelievably low price of 
only $3.00. 

The e-z wider Cigarette Rolling 
Machine is superbly engineered to 
make custom rolling easy and economi- 
cal. It's small enough to fit in the palm 
of your hand, yet rugged enough to 
afford you years of hassle-free service. 

e-z wider Cigarette Papers have 
been well known for years as the thin- 
nest, lightest, highest quality natural 


rice papers available. 


e-z wider Filters are 
available for you smokers 
a 
we 
~~ ' 
@: 


who prefer filtered ciga- 
rettes. Packed in boxes 
of 50 units, these filters 
fit easily into the e-z 
wider machine. 

The package 
is yours for only ai 
$3.00. All you 
do is add your fa- 
vorite brand of 
fresh tobacco. 


The 


Money Machine 
for Smokers... 


Three Bucks. 


The Economics: If you smoke two 
packs per day, you can cut over 1/3 of 
your per pack cost, which translates 
into savings of up to $300.00 per year. 
That’s enough for a vacation in the 
Bahamas. 

The Ease of Operation: A custom- 
rolled cigarette takes about fifteen sec- 
onds to prepare with e-z wider. 

The Four Steps to a Perfect Ciga- 
rette: 1. Open machine and pour to- 
bacco in as desired. (Filter smokers, 
place filter in left end of rolling trough.) 
2. Close machine and roll once. 3. In- 
sert paper and roll twice. 4. Open ma- 
chine and remove a perfect cigarette. 

The Taste: Custom-rolled ciga- 
rettes taste fresher and better, while 
containing none of the chemicals and 
preservatives found in store-bought 
cigarettes. 

The Pleasure: Most people tend to 
enjoy the ritual of custom rolling. They 
say “it’s relaxing.” 

The Status: Custom 
rollers enjoy the feeling 
of being members of the 


smart smokers 
avant-garde. 
Wouldn't 
you spend 
$3.00 to save up to $300.00? 

In today’s economy it really makes 
sense to give custom rolling a try. We've 
done our part to make it easy and in- 
expensive. The next move is between 
you and the coupon. Just fill it out and 
send it back to us along with your check 
or money order (no cash )and we'll rush 
you your custom rolling kit. Please 
allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 

Money Back Guarantee: If within 
ten days of delivery you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with your custom roll- 
ing kit, return the machine to us and 
your $3.00 will be promptly and cheer- 
fully refunded. 

Due to the extraordinary value 
contained in this offer, we must restrict 
orders to one unit per customer. Sorry 
folks. 


| Yes, I'm ready, willing and able to start rolling. So here's my three bucks. Please 
| send me my own e-z wider rolling machine kit. | understand that my money will 
| be refunded if I'm not completely satisfied. Be quick about it, O.K.? 
! 


Address 


State 


[Xe I certify that | am at least 18 years of age. Offer limited 
MB to US. New Jersey residents please add sales tax. 

Mail to: The House of Rizla, Mail Order Division 

P.O. Box 1046 West Caldwell, NJ.07007 PEs 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON MARSHALLS 
\ FOR VALUES ON FINE JEWELRY. 


Marshalls, famous for brand names for less, 
also offers the best in fine jewelry for less. A lot 
less than prices you'll see elsewhere for the 
same fine 14K gold and silver necklaces, 
bracelets, earrings, pendents and charms. The 
more you compare, the more you'll agree, 
Marshalls for the best in jewelry values, too. 








Marshalls Gift Certificates available in *10, 25 and °50 denominations. 
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Brand Names for Less! 


¢ BEDFORD # CANTON # DANVERS # FRAMINGHAM @ HYANNIS © MEDFORD ¢ NEWTON 
¢ READING ¢ SO. WEYMOUTH © SWAMPSCOTT ¢ TEWKSBURY * WATERTOWN 
¢ BEDFORD, NH ¢ NASHUA, NH ¢ SALEM, NH 


He 


